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PRINCE BISMARCK was imbued with the idea, which ultimately 
became a part of his being, that the general stock of inter- 
national goodwill was strictly limited in quantity, 
and that consequently any mutual improvement 
in the relations between other Powers could only 
be effected at the expense of Germany, and was therefore to be 
thwarted by every conceivable means, legitimate or illegitimate, 
at the disposal of a patriotic statesman. It would in fact be no 
exaggeration to say that after the consolidation of the German 
Empire by blood and iron in 1871, the preservation of that 
edifice through the perpetuation of international discord became 
Bismarck’s principal pre-occupation. He was untiring in his 
efforts to separate the “ Eastern ” and “ Western” neighbours 
of Germany, and his strenuous ability postponed for twenty 
years the Dual Alliance which is universally recognised as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the European balance of power. He 
was equally active in keeping England and France at logger- 
heads by encouraging the ambitions of both nations in Colonial 
spheres where they must inevitably come into acute antagonism. 
But his chief solicitude was to poison the relations between 
London and St. Petersburg. This policy of the guilty conscience 
pursued by the methods of the agent provocateur is expounded 
so that all who run may read both in Prince Bismarck’s “ Reflec- 
tions and Reminiscences” and in the enthralling pages of 
the German Boswell, Dr. Moritz Busch; but although these 
classics have been admirably translated into English it may be 
VOL. XLVII . 36 
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doubted whether they have attained the publicity they deserve in 
this country. The appearance of the Life of Lord Granville,* by 
Lord Edmond Fitz-Maurice (recently created Lord Fitz-Maurice, 
and present Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs), covering some 
of the same ground as “ Busch” and “ Bismarck” and conveying 
similar lessons, is therefore most welcome. As it was published 
on the eve of the General Election, it may be doubted whether 
British Statesmen have yet been at pains to master its illuminat- 
ing contents, all the more as the subject of the memoir was far 
from being a sensational political figure. But we do not hesitate 
to say that this biography is the most important contribution 
to our knowledge of foreign affairs since the publication of the 
Bismarck volumes. It ought to be made “a set subject” for 
Cabinet Ministers and able editors, as no one is qualified to 
pronounce upon the problems of foreign policy who has not 
made himself acquainted with the amazing account of German 
intrigues related on the amiable authority of Lord Granville 
by his equally amiable biographer, neither of whom can be 
accused of setting down aught in malice as both were abso- 
lutely incapable of harbouring national resentment. The subject 
is particularly opportune at the present time, when a Liberal 
Government is once again in power, and Liberal journalists 
have persuaded themselves preparatory to persuading the public 


that the Ethiopian has changed his skin and the leopard its 
spots. 


The present managers of German foreign policy may be lacking 
in Bismarck’s power and genius, but they pursue precisely the same 
init’ objects by precisely the same methods. They 
hold his cardinal tenet that the prestige of the 
German Empire depends on the amount of ill-will 
engendered among other nations. If we would understand the 
working of the system, we must study the operations of its 
founder. The Granville biography gives us a detailed and 
authoritative account, which is all the more convincing owing 
to the entire absence of indignation, of Bismarck’s efforts to 
embroil England and France in Egypt, which he continually 
incited British Governments to “take,” while, as we know from 
other sources, he was perpetually instigating the French Colonial 
Party, of [which M. Jules Ferry was the leader, to resist the 
encroachments of England in a sphere where France had 
prior claims, about which, for historical reasons, she was 
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peculiarly sensitive. He gave diplomatic support to England 
and moral support to France, and prayed daily that they might 
come to blows. At one moment, at the beginning of the 
crisis in 1881, owing to the sagacious influence of Gambetta, 
there was some prospect of an amicable Anglo-French settle- 
ment. Bismarck was so alarmed that he despatched his son, 
Count Herbert Bismarck, on a special mission to London 
for the express purpose of spoiling the threatened entente 
cordiale, which was completely successful owing to the charming 
ingenuousness of official and social England, which received 
the agent provocateur with open arms. A good deal of fresh 
light is also thrown upon the complicated relations between 
Germany, Russia, and Great Britain, and we do not know 
whether to marvel more at the machiavelianism of the fertius 
gaudens, or at the sublime simplicity with which British and 
Russian statesmen walked into every trap that was prepared 
for them. It would be ludicrous were it not so tragic. The 
world had already learnt on the authority of Prince Bismarck 
himself that Russia’s action in tearing up the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris during the Franco-German War 
was prompted from Berlin for the purpose of preventing 
any possible co-operation between Russia and England 
in the interests of France, who was then at death grips 
with her formidable antagonist. This incident produced an 
amount of ill-feeling in both countries, which clouded Anglo- 
Russian relations for many years, and “Russian perfidy” 
became a subject of daily diatribe in the British Press, But 
what of the “perfidy” of Germany, who, though ostensibly a 
friendly Power, had privily fomented a quarrel between Russia 
and England by advising the former to violate a treaty at our 
expense, and the latter to resent this intolerable affront ? 


Few of us were aware until the publicatton of the present 
volumes of the part played by Germany at the time of the 
Blackmail Penjdeh incident in 1885, which once again 

‘brought Russia and Great Britain to the brink of 
war. It now appears that not only was Russia encouraged in a 
policy which must inevitably have brought her into antagonism 
with England in Central Asia, but that Germany exploited the 
crisis by blackmailing the British Government in the most 
shameless manner. The hostile pressure of Bismarck was alto- 
gether too much for Lord Granville, and it is upon record 
that, in urging his view, “ which all but prevailed,” upon his 
colleagues at a Cabinet Council, that they should resign, the 
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British Foreign Minister, according to his biographer, our 
present Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, “ was mainly influ- 
enced by the conviction that the procrastination of the Russian 
Government in regard to the mission of General Zelenoi, was 
the result of the tacit approval, if not of an actual suggestion 
from Prince Bismarck. This suggestion was believed to 
have been conveyed from Berlin through M. Radowitz.” 
Moreover, “it was certain, in Lord Granville’s opinion, that as 
long as the Liberal Government was in power one question 
after another in every quarter of the world would be stirred up 
to the detriment of this country by Prince Bismarck.” This 
was the natural and proper reward of five years’ grovelling to 
Germany. It is to be hoped that the lesson may not be wholly 
lost upon his Majesty’s present Ministers. As surely as they 
revive the discarded policy of “looking for guidance” to 
Berlin, they will suffer a series of intolerable humiliations. 
Lord Granville narrates Bismarck’s impudent attempt to 
extort Heligoland as ‘‘compensation” for the manifold 
injuries we had inflicted upon Germany in various parts of 
the world. It is contained in a memorandum,* stating that 
Count Minster, the German Ambassador, called privately one 
morning in the early part of 1884 upon the British Foreign 
Minister and expressed a desire “to have a quiet talk with him 
on some future occasion” on the subject of Heligoland, which 
‘was a place of no importance to us (i.e., Great Britain) in its 
present state, whereas it would be of immense importance to 
Germany, to ourselves, and the whole world, if it was made 
into a good harbour of refuge . . . Prince Bismarck wished to 
cut a canal into the Baltic, which also would be a great ad- 
vantage to us as the most powerful maritime nation of the world. 
But Heligoland, which, of course, would be always open to our 
ships, would be a necessary key to such a plan.” Count 
Miinster added that the cession of Heligoland “ would strengthen 
the good feelings of Germany towards this country to an extra- 
ordinary degree.’ This was too much even for the easy-going 
Lord Granville, who replied that “he supposed the cession of 
Gibraltar would strengthen our relations with Spain; but the 
Count denied that there was any similarity in the two cases.” 
The attempt failed for the moment. The surrender of the key 
to the Kiel Canal was the handiwork of another British 
Government. Englishmen can judge for themselves as to how 
far Count Minster’s prediction as to the effect of our generosity 
on German goodwill has been fulfilled. 
* See the Life of Lord Granville, vol. ii. p. 351. 
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THEN again there is the highly suggestive incident, new to most 
of us, of Bismarck’s Anglophobe demonstration in the Reichstag 
The founded on an accusation that Lord Granville, 
Undelivered who was politeness personified, had not even had 
Despatch. the common courtesy to acknowledge an impor- 

tant German despatch, whereas it was immediately 
ascertained—and the fact must, of course, have been known to 
Bismarck at the time—that the despatch in question had never 
reached the Foreign Office owing to Bismarck’s express instruc- 
tions. “I had a talk with Minster (German Ambassador in 
London),” writes Lord Granville to Mr. Gladstone on February 4, 
1885, “who was frightened out of his wits, and went home to 
consult his archives. He found the famous despatch, but a tele- 
gram not toactupon it. He begged me to keep this secret.” Any 
manly Government would at once have insisted on an apology as 
public as the attack, but Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues—fit 
forerunners of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co.—were 
only impressed, according to our biographer, by the “ reasons” 
which made it desirable not “to give Minster away.” What 
makes the whole story of Anglo-German relations as unin- 
telligible as it is pitiable is that Lord Granville seems to 
have been exempt from the illusions animating our con- 
temporaries, the Westminster Gazette and the Tribune, as to the 
market value of German friendship, because so long ago as 
October 15, 1870, he wrote to Mr. Gladstone: “It all looks 
much as if Bismarck wished to pick a quarrel with us. He has 
always hated the English, and, at all events, no confidence can 
be placed in him.” Substitute Wilhelm II. or Bilow for 
“ Bismarck” and Germany’s policy is brought up to date. 
Bismarck’s hostility was undoubtedly an element in the 
mysterious resignation of the Liberal Government in 1885, as 
we should do well to remember when chiding our French 
friends for dismissing M. Delcassé to please the German 
Emperor. 


DURING the past year we have had abundant evidence of the 
perennial attitude of the Wilhelmstrasse towards other nations, 
whose independent friendships are regarded as 
sO many deadly injuries to German interests, 
and treated accordingly. Although the Anglo- 
French Agreement concluded by Lord Lansdowne and M. 
Delcassé in April 1904 was exclusively concerned with the 
settlement of outstanding Anglo-French Colonial difficulties, 
and in no way timpinged upon German rights or claims, its 
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publication produced an explosion of wrath on the part of 
Wilhelm II., who hastened home from the Mediterranean and 
discharged a series of oratorical fireworks along the French 
frontier. But on the face of it the transaction was so unexcep- 
tionable that Count Bilow felt constrained to give it his public 
blessing in the Reichstag, and to declare categorically that the 
Anglo-French Agreement inflicted no injury upon Germany ; 
on the contrary, she welcomed the close of a long secular feud, 
&c. &c. Then as the international prestige of France declined 
with each successive Russian disaster in the Far Eastern War, 
the German Government threw off its smiling mask, and on the 
morrow of the battle of Mukden, the French Republic was 
suddenly presented with a demand for M. Delcassé’s head on 
a charger. He had perpetrated the enormity of reviving the 
Gambetta policy of the Entente Cordiale, and had thereby dealt 
a disastrous blow at the whole superstructure of Bismarckian 
diplomacy. The outraged dignity of Germany required his 
dismissal. Let us not forget that had the British Navy borne 
the same relation to the German Navy which the French Army 
was believed to bear to the German Army, this country would 
have received a similar demand for Lord Lansdowne’s retire- 
ment—which we should doubtless have complied with. France 
was taken completely unawares, and being wholly unprepared 
for war she gave way. Prince Bismarck would have known 
how to utilise such a golden opportunity, but Prince Bilow 
interpreted the momentary panic in Paris as signifying that the 
French nation would submit to any amount of bullying. Hence 
the outrageous campaign of intimidation carried on by the 
Schiemanns, the Henckel von Donnersmarcks, and other con- 
fidential agents of Wilhelm II., with the avowed object of 
frightening France into exchanging her understanding with 
England for an offensive and defensive alliance with Germany. 
These manoeuvres had, as any one familiar with the French 
temperament might have foreseen, a _ precisely opposite 
effect. They acted like a tonic. France pulled herself to- 
gether in the most wonderful manner, and proceeded to set 
her house in order, and thanks to the loyal attitude of the 
British Government and the British nation, the Entente Cordiale, 
so far from being destroyed became increasingly popular with 
all classes of Frenchmen, who gradually learnt to regard it as 
the necessary complement of the alliance with Russia. 
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SINCE the dangerous crisis of last summer there have been general 
elections and changes of Government in France and in England, 
A Change of but their mutual friendship has steadily grown, 


and to-day there are increasing inquiries (as may 
be gathered from an interesting article by “A 
French Officer”) as to whether the time has not come to 
develope the eutente cordiale into a definite alliance. Meanwhile, 
there has been a significant change in German tactics, though 
none in German strategy. The objective remains the same. 
The frontal attack on our friendship with France having failed, 
it is to be destroyed by sap and mine. German burgomasters 
come on personally conducted tours to assure us of the un- 
dying affection of the German people for their British cousins. 
They are to be followed by German editors, German artists, 
German doctors and German dentists. But all these excellent 
Germans exercise rather less influence on German policy than 
the Russian people on Russian policy—always excepting the 
editors, but then they write “to order.” Although we take 
a strong line in these pages on foreign affairs, we write without 
the slightest prejudice against the German nation, whose 
splendid achievements and sterling qualities excite our warmest 
admiration, not untinged with envy. We are ready to believe 
that many of them are beginning to doubt the wisdom of that 
system of alarums and excursions by which the German Emperor 
keeps the whole world on tenter-hooks ; whether the realisation of 
a Pan-German Europe is within the range of practical politics ; 
whether the task of shattering the sea power of England isas easy 
as it seems to the Great General Staff; and generally whether the 
policy of perpetual intrigue against other Powers brings sufficient 
grist to the German mill. But we have to take things as they are, 
and so long as we find the German Government waging diplomatic 
warfare against British interests all over the world, from 
St. Petersburg to Washington, and from Washington to Peking, 
we do not feel disposed to attach greater importance to 
the post-prandial oratory of German burgomasters than to the 
cosmopolitan claptrap of Colonial Under-Secretaries. 


Tactics. 


TuHaT an Anglo-German Agreement would be. exceedingly 
welcome to Germany at the present time is beyond all doubt. 
An Anglo- In the first place, it is all-important for her to lull 

our suspicions until the ever expanding German 
Navy—upon which no less than £250,000,000 
sterling, i.e., more than the cost of our South 
African War, are being invested by Teutonic taxpayers—is ready 
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to strike that “blow at the heart” against which Lord Salisbury 
warned his countrymen. In the second place, it would be a 
powerful weapon for destroying our Entente Cordiale with France. 
While there is no kind of Anglo-German Agreement which could 
be of the smallest service to this country, any kind of Anglo- 
German Agreement would be of the utmost assistance to Germany 
in propagating the idea which is preached in season and out of 
season by German diplomatists and journalists throughout the 
Continent that England cannot be trusted a yard. “ Unstable as 
water she shall not excel.” ... An understanding with her is 
scarcely worth the paper upon which it is written, because she is 
liable at any moment to betray her friends at the suggestion of 
their enemies, &c. &c. All pro-German articles appearing in the 
British Press, which are doubtless inspired by the most amiable 
motives, though not a few owe their origin to the promptings 
of German diplomatists who possess a singular talent for fooling 
able English editors, are invariably used, not as their authors 
fondly imagine, for the purpose of bettering Anglo-German 
relations, but for the purpose of worsening Anglo-French rela- 
tions—and we would warn our Liberal contemporaries that if 
ever again England regains her reputation as perfide Albion, which, 
thanks to Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey, we have tem- 
porarily lost, no European nation will ever trust us again. 
German hopes were candidly avowed in a demi-semi-official 
article in the Munchener Neueste Nachrichten last autumn, on the 
eve of the change of Government: “The whole attitude which 
the Liberal press has taken up . . . leads one to hope that the 
Liberal era will bring about a return of the normal relations 
between England and Germany.” By “normal relations” our 
contemporary means the relations existing during the Bis- 
marckian era, when we were on the worst possible terms with 
France, frequently on the edge of war with Russia, and were 
regarded with unmitigated contempt as well as dislike by 
Germany. To-day we may be hated in Berlin, but we are no 
longer despised. 


THEN again, those who discourse lightly on Anglo-German 
Agreements forget that we have nothing to agree upon, and for 

this reason there is no analogy between that 
mapNae am unhappy chapter in Ase te relations 
which was closed by the settlement of 1904 and 
the present phase of Anglo-German relations, There were a 
number of distinct causes of quarrel in different parts of the 
world between Great Britain and France, any one of which was 
liable to provoke a dangerous crisis, and it became obvious that 
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if diplomacy could eliminate these disturbing factors, there must 
inevitably ensue a substantial amelioration in our mutual 
relations. We have no such differences with Germany as admit 
of diplomatic adjustment. We do not claim or covet a single 
inch of German territory in any part of the world. There are no 
disputed boundaries or treaties to harass our diplomatists. 
Germany is building a Navy which cannot be accounted for 
except on the assumption that she intends to challenge British 
Sea-Power at her own time, and the whole propaganda of 
the German Navy League, of which Wilhelm II. is the patrons 
is inspired by this idea. She is also credited by her continental 
neighbours with cherishing political and territorial ambitions 
incompatible with the integrity and independence of other 
Powers, and with aiming at the ultimate absorption of Europe in 
a vast pan-German Empire. This programme would reduce 
England to the political insignificance of the Isle of Man. It 
affords little scope for Anglo-German agreements. A hundred 
years ago the might of Britain saved the liberties of Europe 
from the tyrannical grasp of Napoleon. In the time to come 
it may again become our duty to save the Continent from a 
similar danger. For this titanic task we should prepare with 
the same devotion as our protagonist, by developing all our 
national faculties to their highest pitch, and by cultivating our 
belligerent strength, military as well as naval. We did not 
disband the Navy in order to defeat Napoleon. We shall not 
restrain Wilhelm II. by disarmament speeches. The duty of 
British diplomacy in the age in which we live is to enter into 
the closest possible relations with all other nations who, like 
ourselves, are interested in maintaining the present balance of 
power, and in preventing Europe from passing under the 
hegemony of a single Empire which could afford to defy the 
world. Has Europe escaped becoming Cossack or Republican 
in order to pass under the dominion of the Junkers? We 
recently saw an informal concert working with the happiest effect 
at Algeciras in upholding legitimate claims and in resisting pre- 
posterous pretensions. The peace of the world depends to a 
large extent on the continuance of that co-operation, which 
embraced not only France and Great Britain, but also Italy, 
Russia, Spain, and Portugal. There have been several symptoms 
of late that the Continental Chanceries are alive to the situation, 
and it is recognised on all hands that the primary continental 
need at the present time is a clear and definite understanding 
between Great Britain and Russia, which would have a much 
healthier effect on Anglo-German relations than gushing articles 
in British newspapers which are liable to misconception abroad. 
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BISMARCK’S successors are as bitterly opposed to, and as deter- 
mined to thwart, any Anglo-Russian understanding as was their 
An Anglo- illustrious predecessor, and yet if there were sub- 
Se stance or sincerity in the friendly professions 
ee Pe the German Government, Germany would be 

the first to rejoice were her “ Eastern neigh- 
bour” and her “English friend” to compose their differences, 
It can scarcely be suggested even by the wildest Pan-German 
or Navy Leaguer that Russia or Great Britain is in an aggressive 
mood, or that any compact between them would menace 
the legitimate interests of other Powers. But the fact remains 
that the British Government has to reckon with the vigilant 
hostility of the Wilhelmstrasse to any such development. 
At the very moment that our German guests and their British 
hosts were exchanging toasts, the inspired German press was 
busily engaged in making mischief between St. Petersburg and 
London, as also between Great Britain and Turkey. The method 
of procedure was exceedingly elementary. One German news- 
paper after another launched circumstantial statements that the 
British and Russian Governments had concluded a complete and 
comprehensive settlement of all their outstanding differences, need- 
less to say at the expense of Russia, whose present plight had been 
exploited by “ the crafty statesmen of London.” These statements 
which were reproduced, as was intended, in the Russian press, 
served to increase the general suspicion of British policy in official 
circles, as also among the membersof the newly-elected Duma, who 
feared that some detrimental arrangement might be entered into by 
the Autocracy behind the back of the nation. As a matter of fact, 
as none know better than their authors, these statements are 
devoid of foundation. We are very far from any Anglo-Russian 
understanding. Circumstances have been against it. Count 
Lamsdorff, one of the most prudent and honourable statesinen 
in the Tsar’s service, who is reputed to have become converted to 
the desirability of such an agree ment, by his painful experiences 
of the treachery of other Powers, has recently resigned’ the 
Russian Foreign Office, where he is succeeded by M. Isvolsky, 
whose appointment was hailed with unfeigned delight in Berlin, 
presumably because he was expected to dance to Teutonic piping. 
The new Foreign Minister has hardly had time to turn round in 
his office, though we should not be greatly surprised if his pro- 
Germanism underwent some modification when he realises, 
from the fuller information now at his disposal, the sinister 
story of the Far Eastern War. 
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THERE has also been a change at the British Embassy in St. 
Petersburg, owing to the appointment of Sir Charles Hardinge 
Clinician to the Permanent Under-Secretaryship of the 

Foreign Office, the vacancy being filled by the 
appointment of Sir Arthur Nicholson. But it was only at the end 
of last month that the new Ambassador was able to repair to his 
post owing to his prolonged labours at Algeciras, where he so 
efficiently represented our interests. In the interval we have been 
capably represented at St. Petersburg by our Chargé d’Affaires, 
Mr. Spring Rice, but no serious pourparlers are yet on foot. 
All we can safely say is that both in St. Petersburg as well as in 
London there is a growing consciousness, in official and 
unofficial circles, that Russia and England have too long pulled 
the chestnuts out of the fire for other people, who have reaped 
the exclusive benefit of Anglo-Russian friction, At the present 
time there is no more vital British interest than the restora- 
tion of Russia as a European factor. Her impotence is a 
profound anxiety because it unloosens appetites and ambitions 
which she alone can curb. Let us hope that Sir Arthur Nicholson 
may find opportunities of repeating the experience of the 
Algeciras Conference which owed its success in no small] degree 
to the diplomatic co-operation of Russia and England. It has 
been followed by two encouraging episodes, which we do not 
wish to exaggerate, but which are certainly symptomatic. In 
the first place, we received valuable moral support from the 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople during our recent dis- 
pute with Turkey. In the second place, the British Govern- 
ment gave its countenance to the flotation of a Russian loan in 
London. It must, however, be admitted thatthe whole question 
of Anglo-Russian relations is completely overshadowed for the 
moment by the struggle between the Crown and the Duma, of 
which no man can see the end, but after the surprising dénoue- 
ment in Hungary, it is permissible to hope that an honourable 
compromise may be effected between the Autocrat and his 
people. 


GERMANY invariably seeks to levy brokerage, or more strictly 
speaking blackmail, upon every international transaction between 
rm other Powers. Numberless instances of this 

strange practice are cited in Lord Granville’s Life, 
Baghdad ; ; 

and we have lately seen it applied to our own 
affairs. The Kaiser was desperately anxious to 
secure a coaling-station in Morocco by way of “ compensation ” 
for the Anglo-French Agreement, with, mirabile dictu, the 


Railway. 
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approval of certain English journals. The particular piece of 
plunder now in view, of which we are likely to hear a good deal 
at any favourable turn of Anglo-Russian negotiations, is the 
Baghdad Railway, which is one of the largest and most daring 
of all the Pan-German schemes patronised by Wilhelm II.— 
viz., the construction of a railway, nominally commercial and 
international, but substantially German and strategic, across 
Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf. It is an essential link in the 
chain of future Empire which is to stretch from the North Sea 
to the Indian Ocean. It would afford Germany a permanent 
lever for intrigue in the Middle East, and multiply her oppor- 
tunities of playing off Russia against England, while it would 
hopelessly complicate Indian policy besides materially endanger- 
ing the British occupation of Egypt by strengthening the hold 
of the German Emperor upon the dominions of the Sultan, 
and increasing his influence upon the Mussulman peoples, 
whom he is stirring up all over the world. From the German 
point of view the Baghdad Railway is as magnificent as from 
our point of view it is dangerous, and it has the additional 
attraction of coming out of our pockets. The enterprise has 
been hung upever since the Balfour Government was compelled 
three years ago to withdraw its countenance, because it is not 
regarded as a sufficiently good investment for German capital. 
Consequently France and Great Britain are to be requisitioned 
to supply the sinews of war. In other words, the victims are to 
provide the razor for cutting their own throats. But there is 
yet another element. In order to provide the kilometric 
guarantee, which is an essential part of the Baghdad Railway, 
Turkey would have to raise her Customs duties, mainly at the 
expense of British trade. Therefore not only are our capitalists 
to find the money for a strategic railway which, in spite of any 
paper arrangements, will ultimately pass under exclusively 
German control, but British merchants and manufacturers are 
to provide the security, while the British Government is 
expected to co-operate by diverting the mail subsidies, which 
are now paid to the P. and O., to the Deutsche Bank. To our 
mind it is utterly incredible that any British Government should 
touch the Baghdad Railway with a pair of tongs, but there is 
no doubt that hope runs high in Berlin that the Bannermans, 
the Bryces, the Birrells, the Burnses, and the Buxtons will smile 
upon a project which their predecessors were compelled by the 
pressure of public opinion todiscard. Froma purely Party point 
of view we could desire nothing better than that the Radical 
Cabinet should become bunkered in the Baghdad Railway, as they 
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would suffer as much discredit as did Mr. Balfour and his col- 
leagues from their precious “ Venezuelan mess.” But we donot 
regard foreign affairs from the Party standpoint, and we earnestly 
and devoutly hope that the voice of the charmer may remain 
unheeded. Englishmen have only to ask themselves two 
elementary questions: (1) Is it our interest to bring India into 
the German orbit? (2) If the Baghdad Railway be the “ soft 
thing” we are asked to believe, why does not Germany keep 
it to herself? The Cologne Gazette reminds us that the 
Deutsche Bank has obtained the complete concession for 
the whole railway down to the Gulf, “a vested right of 
which, as a matter of course, neither Russia nor England can 
dispose, and in the possession of which the Deutsche Bank 
must be protected by the German Empire.” Why don’t the 
Germans build their railway to Baghdad and have done with 
it? It is utterly irrational to invite our co-operation. We have 
no desire to play the dog in the manger, and we should have no 
objection to offer to this project. But the appearance of a 
hostile Power such as Germany on the Persian Gulf is a very 
different question. 


SiR EDWARD GREY has concluded an agreement with the Congo 
Free State, whereby the territory of the province of the Bahr-el- 
Radical Ghazal, lying on the left bank of the Upper Nile 
apa to the south-west of Fashoda, reverts to the 
Jingoism. me nai : 
Soudan, the original lease granting it to King 
Leopold being cancelled. This is a noteworthy episode which 
at any other time would have attracted considerable attention, 
but it has not unnaturally been overshadowed by the Foreign 
Secretary’s brilliant diplomatic victory over the Sultan of Turkey, 
who was trespassing on the Sinai Peninsula asa preliminary to an 
attack upon Egypt. Now that the incident is temporarily closed, 
it must be admitted to have “teemed with quiet fun.” It was 
almost ludicrous that within a few months of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s portentous pronouncement in favour of 
international arbitration, universal peace, and general disarma- 
ment, Lord Charles Beresford and a powerful posse comitatus of 
British battleships should be requisitioned to vindicate British 
interests, to the accompaniment of “jingo” articles in the Daily 
News, the Tribune and the Westminster Gazette. The Liberal 
Party, having held up the Great Assassin to universal execration 
for nearly a generation, regarded him as the only potentate from 
whom they dare not run away, so they had to grin and bear 
“the wicked employment of force and the infamous refusal of 
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arbitration.” With the solitary exception of Mr. Arnold Lupton 
—the Radical Abdiel—no Ministerialist was found so poor as to 
do the Sultan reverence. Neither the Harold Coxes, the Chiozza 
Moneys nor the Herbert Pauls put in a word for the only other 
Free Trade Power except ourselves. Where were Lord Welby 
and the Cobden Club? What had become of Mr. Stead and 
Dr. Clifford? The late Sir Robert Reid, and present Lord 
Loreburn, must also be numbered among the prophets. He 
was prepared to shed innocent British and Turkish blood in a 
miserable squabble over an uninhabited desert. We tremble 
to think of the opprobrium which would have been heaped 
upon any Tory Government involved in such a nefarious enter- 
prise. A Parliamentary pro-Turkish party of considerable 
dimensions would immediately have been formed under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Byles of Bradford. The adjournment of 
the House would have been moved on all possible occasions 
with the object of hampering the Government and of thwarting 
military and naval measures, while much indignant eloquence 
would have been expended on the turpitude of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain in seeking, by a policy of adventure abroad, to 
distract public attention from their domestic deficiencies. Can 
we wonder that the mysterious working of the Radical mind 


should be utterly unintelligible to the German Emperor and his 
Turkish protégé, or that they should have believed that it was safe 
to take liberties with a Liberal Government? Let us hope that 
the lesson which they have learnt will not be lost upon others 
nearer home. The position of every Great Power depends on 
the judicious employment of force. This is the ABC of 
international affairs. 


THE general public first realised that a serious crisis was 
impending from the announcement that our diminutive garrison 
Tabah in Cairo was about to be raised to 5000 men. 

‘ It is now common knowledge that Turkish and 
German agents have for a long time been stirring up sedition in 
Cairo. Mukhtar Pasha, the Turkish High Commissioner in 
Egypt, has openly taken the field against the Anglo-Egyptian 
régime, while his German coadjutor—who is actually attached 
to the German agency in Cairo—has been no less active, though 
somewhat less obtrusive. These intrigues were seen to be part 
of a larger policy as Turkish troops began to assemble at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah, ostensibly to police the Hejaz 
railway, which is linking up Arabia and Turkey, and in itself 
constitutes a formidable menace “to Egypt. Acting upon 
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orders from Constantinople, Ottoman troops began to 
encroach on the Sinai Peninsula, which was acknowledged 
by the Porte, so long ago as 1892, to be under Egyptian 
administration, and finally brought matters to a head by 
occupying Tabah, from which the Egyptian Government was 
wholly unable to get them withdrawn. The Sublime Porte 
insolently declared that there could be no frontier between a 
suzerain Power, such as Turkey and a vassal State like Egypt. 
After an exemplary display of patience the British Government 
took over the negotiations, and pressed for the joint delimitation 
of the whole frontier, but naturally demanded as a condition 
precedent that the Turkish garrison should be removed from 
Tabah. But we were no more successful than Egypt. Mean- 
while Mukhtar Pasha excited Cairo by announcing that there 
were three Turkish army corps on the Egyptian frontier, and 
that the end of the Anglo-Egyptian régime was at hand, &c. 
&c. The Turkish objective was now clearly revealed. As Sir 
Edward Grey told the House of Commons in narrating the con- 
troversy, “ the delay, the extent of the demands which are being 
put forward, and the tone and character of the Turkish com- 
munications to the Khedive, have made it impossible to delay a 
settlement indefinitely,” adding that “the latest development of 
the Turkish demands would, if admitted, place Turkey in a 
position which would be a real danger, not only to the freedom 
of the Suez Canal, but also to the liberty of Egypt and to the 
Khedival dynasty.” Accordingly a British ultimatum was pre- 
sented to the Porte on May 4, demanding inter alia the evacua- 
tion of Tabah within ten days, which was emphasised by the 
concentration of a formidable British squadron at Phalerum 
under Lord Charles Beresford. Thanks to the Anglo-French 
Agreement and our loyal attitude at the Algeciras Con- 
ference, we enjoyed the full diplomatic and moral support, not 
only of France but also of her ally, Russia, as well as that of 
Austria-Hungary, and the spectacle of those acting in concert, 
who had so frequently thwarted one another, made almost 
as great an impression on the Yildiz Khiosk as the move- 
ment of our ships. Germany’s action was characteristic. 
Officially she lay low in Constantinople. In London she 
lavished expressions of regret at the deplorable conduct of the 
Sultan, but this did not prevent German newspapers, in the very 
closest relations with the Wilhelmstrasse, from energetically 
upholding Turkish claims or from pouring a steady stream of 
malicious comment upon our proceedings, accusing us of 
coveting the possession of Mecca and Medina. As the Outlook 
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observed, “ The official assurances are meant for British con- 
sumption; the presumably disavowed articles in semi-official 
newspapers for Turkish consumption. Thus both sides of an 
awkward account are squared by a method more familiar than 
dexterous.” It was only after the eleventh hour had sounded 
that the Sultan screwed himself up to unconditional surrender, 
having previously resorted to all the familiar devices for 
‘‘saving face.” As it was he obtained a few hours’ additional 
grace after the expiry of the ten days, but he ultimately accepted 
all our demands. The Turkish garrison has been withdrawn 
from Tabah and the frontier is to be delimited along a line 
starting from El-Rafah on the Mediterranean, a hundred miles 
east of the Suez Canal, and stretching to the head of the gulf of 
Akabah. Sir Edward Grey and his colleagues are to be 
warmly congratulated on a settlement, which should not only 
put an end to Turko-German intrigue in Cairo—provided 
Mukhtar Pasha and Co. be withdrawn—but will do more for 
the restoration of British prestige in Constantinople than any 
episode of recent years. The incident is a serious warn- 
ing to the people of this country that we have yet another 
frontier to defend against a formidable military Power in addi- 
tion to that of India. Germany and Turkey have only suc- 
cumbed because their railways are unfinished. The contest is 
merely postponed. Egypt is no longer an island. It cannot be 
defended by sea-power alone. 


THE British public are incapable of taking interest in more 
than one question at a time, and at present they are absorbed 
in the controversy raging round the Birrelligious 
Education Bill, which arouses ever-increasing 
hostility. Noone capable of forming a dispas- 
sionate judgment of public affairs regards this measure as 
permanently settling the religious difficulty—in its present 
form. One of two things must happen. Either the Liberal 
Party will destroy their own Bill by accepting revolutionary 
amendments, or the Bill will destroy the Liberal Party. Even 
if it were forced through the present Parliament by a creation of 
Peers, it would provoke such a national agitation as would ‘.ad to 
the return of a new House of Commons pledged to repeal it. 
That the Government are in a very tight place goes without 
saying. For many years the Liberal leaders have pandered to the 
political and social prejudices of the Nonconformists, without 
whose support Radicalism would be a negligible factor in the 
State, and the Nonconformists insist on interpreting the late 
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General Election as a mandate for “ Cliffordising ” the elemen- 
tary schools. They refuse to listen to any reasonable compromise ; 
indeed, they are already up in arms against the sham “extended 
facilities” with which Mr. Birrell at one time hoped to corrupt 
the Roman Catholics, as may be gathered from the fierce de- 
nunciation of Mr. Hirst Hollowell—an appropriate name for a 
noisy Nonconformist—who describes the measure as a “ ship- 
wreck of principle for the Liberal Party.” Ministerial anxiety 
as regards the future may be gauged by the impudent Plural 
Voting Bill, which was introduced in a facetious speech by Mr. 
L. V. Harcourt, a minor member of the Government. This 
childish proposal makes no attempt to deal with the grosser 
anomalies in our electoral system, such as the inequality of 
electoral districts, the iniquitous over-representation of Ireland, 
and the scandalous prolongation of the General Election over 
three weeks instead of getting it over in one day like every 
sensible community. Mr. Harcourt’s Bill is simply confined 
to the disfranchisement of a special class of voters, the majority 
of whom are believed to be Unionists. It is an eloquent symptom 
of Liberal panic. 


IT must be acknowledged that the Government have very good 
grounds for their alarm. All the evidence goes to show that Mr. 
Birrell’s “great constructive measure” arouses 
General oa : 
Hostility. more hostility than any proposal since Home Rule. 
While exciting the minimum of enthusiasm 
among its own supporters, it arouses the maximum of exas- 
peration among its opponents. Several members of the Cabinet 
are known to regard it with profound misgiving, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge that the original draft of the 
Bill was conceived in a totally different spirit, and was only 
transformed under pressure of the extremists. Unionists 
have no reason to resent Mr. Birrell, who has proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. He has performed the miracle of uniting 
the Church of England as one man, and has provided it with a 
powerful ally in the shape of the Church of Rome. He has also 
restored Lancashire to the Unionist Party. If there were a 
generai election to-morrow we should sweep the County Palatine 
from end to end, and, were this Bill to pass, towns like Preston 
would refuse to pay their rates. He has even driven the Irish 
Nationalists into temporary opposition, though Unionists would 
be unwise to count on their co-operation to the end of the 
chapter, as there undoubtedly exists a compact between Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Bryce whereby the former agrees to keep 
VOL. XLVII 37 
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Ireland quiet and the Government in office, in return for Mr. 
Bryce’s pledge to introduce a Home Rule Bill, masked under the 
name of Devolution, in the House of Commons next year. 
Therefore, although the Nationalists maybe compelled under 
hierarchical pressure to make a show of opposing the Educa- 
tion Bill, they will probably only vote against the Government 
when it is safe from defeat. As Catholics, though many of 
them are nominal Catholics, the Irish members dislike it, 
but they cannot afford to destroy a Home Rule Government, 
and it is not from them that salvation will come. As Mr. 
Chamberlain has pointed out in his admirable speeches which 
show that he understands the British people as thoroughly as 
M. Clemen¢geau understands the French people, this Bill will 
perish, not because it offends this denomination or-that denomi- 


nation, but simply because it is a rank injustice which outrages 
all lovers of fair play. 


THE Radical Press has more suo endeavoured to discount oppo- 
sition to the Bill as a “clerical agitation,” but as the Bishop of 
A Mationsi Manchester pertinently observes in his incisive 
article, there could be no greater testimony to 
the influence of the Clergy than the suggestion 
that they can raise the country. We only wish we were able to 
give our readers some conception of the fire which has been 
kindled throughout the parishes of England, which is only 
kept in bounds by the rooted conviction that the measure 
cannot:pass in its present form, and must and will be amended. 
We would beg those of our readers who live abroad, and may 
possibly be puzzled by the present excitement, not to be beguiled 
into believing that the English people are immersed in a petty 
sectarian squabble, as superior persons pretend to imagine. 
There are great national and Imperial issues at stake which 
concern all the communities under the British flag. Is England 
to become anationof narrow, bigoted, parochial Nonconformists, 
with a strong anti-national and anti-Imperial bias, sympathising 
with every enemy of their country, and hating the very name of 
the British Empire and the very sight of the national flag ? 
That is one of the questions involved in the controversy 
on religious education. As a significant symptom of the 
spirit of those who seek to capture our elementary schools, 
we may cite the recent refusal of the London County Council, 
which is dominated by the irreligious, Birreligious, Little Eng- 
land clique, to entertain the unimpeachable proposal of the Vic- 
toria League (which is a non-partisan body, including the wives 
of the more enlightened members of the present Cabinet), that 
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on Empire Day the children of certain elementary schools should 
assemble at Chelsea Hospital and receive Union Jacks from:Sir 
George White ! Were the present Bill to pass our national schools 
would speedily become infected by this spirit, the patriotism. of 
our people would be undermined, and we should ultimately sink 
to the level of the Chinese, who regard a love of their country as 
beneath the dignity of the citizen. That is one reason why the 
Education Bill is strenuously resisted by many people who are 
comparatively indifferent as to the exact amount of dogma taught 
in school hours. 


EXTRA-PARLIAMENTARY demonstrations have been far more 
impressive than the debates in the House of Commons, where 
.. the Unionist Party suffers through want of vim 
bine nvemens on its Front pak. and the pric of Members 
rotest. : 
from. its back benches, several of whom seem to 
have forgotten that attendance at Westminster is a part of their 
duties, as they have hardly put in an appearance since the 
General Election. It is high time that “a black list” of 
absentees were compiled. The first heavy blow against the 
Education Bill since the action of the Anglican Bishops, which 
we recorded last month, was dealt by Archbishop Bourne at the 
annual meeting of the Catholic Truth Society on April 26. He 
explained that Catholics had deliberated long and earnestly in 
order to avoid even seeming to come to a hasty decision, but 
having weighed the matter “calmly and dispassionately, anxious 
solely to safeguard the sacred interests committed to their care,” 
the Bishops “have come to a unanimous and unhesitating con- 
clusion,” as had.also the Catholic Education Council, which is 
partly composed of clergy and laity, and exists “to aid and advise 
the Bishops in all the departments of primary and secondary 
education.” The Archbishop and Bishops condemned the Bill 
“as fundamentally unjust” on the following grounds :— 
(1) Because the Bill gives to local:authorities the right of control of religious 
teaching in public. elementary schools, and the power of placing children 


under the continuous educational influence of those who may be indifferent, 
or even hostile, to the conscientious religious convictions of the parents of 
those children. 

(2) Because, while generous provision is made for the children of those 
parents who are able conscientiously to accept for their children what is 
styled “ simple Bible teaching,” the provision made for the children of those 
who conscientiously regard such teaching as not only inadequate, but 
absolutely unacceptable, is quite insufficient, and inflicts upon such parents a 
very grievous civil disability solely upon the ground of their conscientious 
religious convictions. 

(3) Because the clauses relating to endowments are such as to render it 
possible to confiscate, and to divert to uses for which they were never intended 
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buildings and funds which owe their origin mainly to the desire of Catholics 
to provide for the teaching and maintenance of the Catholic faith. 

The resolutions of the Catholic Education Council were 
equally hostile to a measure which was “a contravention of 
principles which Catholics have ever maintained and long fought 
for,” and a “violation alike of religious equality, common 
justice, and civic equity.” The Archbishop recognised that they 
had “a painful and perhaps a protracted struggle before them,” 
but they would enjoy “the fullest and most hearty co-operation 
on the part of our brethren the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland,’ and, he optimistically added, “the unswerving and 
constant support of those who in the House of Commons are 
the representatives of Catholic Ireland.” These declarations were 
subsequently emphasised by one of the greatest demonstrations 
ever held in London, when some thirty or forty thousand Roman 
Catholics marched in procession through the streets, with bands 
playing and banners flying, to the Albert Hall, where the 
Archbishop of Westminster presided over an immense audience, 
while yet greater gatherings were held outside. 


Not the least striking feature of these Catholic meetings, apart 
from their extraordinary enthusiasm, was the manner in which 


the Bishops and politicians remained in the back- 


"er mama ground, while Liberal laymen, so to speak, “ took 

: the floor.’ Thus the principal resolution con- 
demning the Education Bill was moved by Mr. Charles Russell, 
a son of the late Lord Russell of Killowen, who denounced Mr. 
Birrell and all his works. The Ministerial Bill “struck at the 
very heart of Catholic life in England.” What Mr. Birrell and 
Co. meant by education was not what Catholics meant. To the 
former education meant the acquisition of so much knowledge 
of letters and science, arithmetic, geography, and what not. 
“ But the Catholic conception of education was something very 
different. They meant by education the development of con- 
science, the formation of character, the acquisition of the know- 
ledge of a man’s duty to God and to his neighbour.” Catholics 
refused to be intimidated by the size of the Liberal majority, 
which was “a freak majority,” and had “ many of the character- 
stics of those abnormal productions. It was overgrown, but it 
was weak about the knees, and perhaps also it was possessed 
of that other characteristic of the freak,and hada latent tendency 
to die young.” This, remember, is within four months of a 
General Election at which Mr. Russell worked overtime to secure 
the triumph of Mr. Birrell and his friends. The same process 
of disenchantment is going on all over the country. What 
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moral mandate can be claimed by a Government which excites 
such feelings in those who placed it in power? Other Liberal 
laymen followed suit, while the Bishops, Peers, and Parlia- 
mentarians remained silent spectators on the platform. These 
tactics offered an effective contrast to the management of the 
magnificent Church meeting, which was also held at the Albert 
Hall (May 10), under the chairmanship of the Bishop of London. 
Though lacking nothing in numbers, earnestness and enthusiasm, 
it was left too much in the hands of Party politicians, the 
principal resolution being moved by a Unionist Front-Bencher. 
Why not have put forward Liberal Churchmen, who are no less 
outraged by the Education Bill than Conservative Churchmen, 
and who, moreover, are doubly armed by asense of betrayal ? We 
have a good deal to learn from the Catholics in the art of political 
agitation. The Church of England must democratise its methods 
in order to overcome those who are seeking to destroy it. We 
are delighted to learn that the Bishop of Manchester is 
bringing five thousand Lancashire Churchmen to London in the 
beginning of June, who wiil march through the streets. We 
should like to see a monster meeting in Hyde Park of a million 
Churchmen and Catholics, comprising delegates from all parts 
of the country. 


THE Second Reading debate in the House of Commons, which 
lasted four days (May 7 to 10), was a distinct disappointment. 
Few of the speakers went to the heart of the 
In the a 7 P ‘ 
Sahin question, with the exception of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who gave the Unionist Party the lead it had 
hitherto lacked, and Mr. Healy, who made a fervid confession 
of faith, which profoundly impressed the House. Mr. Birrell 
formally moved the Second Reading without saying a single 
word, while the Opposition blundered by selecting Mr. 
Wyndham to move the rejection of the Bill. For the reasons 
given by our contributor, “Conscientious Objector,” Mr. 
Wyndham is not persona grata with the Unionist Party, and 
the manner in which he is thrust forward on _ every 
occasion is keenly resented, and in the present instance it 
cost us the Irish Unionist vote. The perpetual sacrifice of 
Party interests to purely personal considerations is perhaps 
the most discouraging feature of the present political situation. 
Nor, although Mr. Wyndham has considerable oratorical gifts, 
was his attack on the Bill particularly teliing. He expended 
himself in details. Sir Henry Fowler followed with a forcible 
feeble speech simulating indignation at the suggestion that the 
Ministerial measure was especially levelled at the Church of 
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England; but he was:answered by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the 
Chairman of the Independent Labour Party, who, in the course 
of a plea for secular education, incidentally observed that “the 
Bill gave ground for ‘passive resistance’ in a somewhat; more 
aggravated way than the Bill of 1902. . . . The Bill would Jead 
to a recrudescence of sectarian strife, and before twelve months 
were over many of the questions raised at municipal elections 
would be questions dividing Church and. Chapel.” Dr. 
Macnamara, the teachers’ member and. mouthpiece, described 
it as “a charter of liberty,” but he gave away the Bill. by 
declaring that the “ four-fifths clause” should be mandatory and 
not optional. The frame of mind of a man who imagines that 
the religious difficulty can be solved by safeguarding Roman 
Catholic schools while leaving the Church schools to perish, is 
interesting but not intelligible. The moment:the Catholics have 
secured the concessions for which they are fighting, no power 
on earth can prevent equal concessions being accorded to the 
Church of England. Even Dr. Clifford and Co. can see this— 
hence their indignation with the Macnamaras. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE, who is the spoilt darling of the Non- 
conformists, contributed a rattling, vicious speech, which was 
cheered to the echo on the Liberal benches, 
and should be reprinted as a leaflet by every 
Conservative and Catholic association. He. de- 
clared war upon every one outside the particular Nonconformist 
tabernacle frequented by himself and friends. He frankly 
recognised that there was a gulf separating the parties, which 
could not be bridged over, but as the Nonconformists had won the 
General Election, they would act on the principleof v@ victis, 
Lord Ripon’s colleague grandiloquently adopted Gambetta’s 
famous phrase, declaring that “ Here as in other great countries 
the Democracy had come to the conclusion that clericalism is the 
enemy.” This is a delightful vindication of a measure which 
puts “ Cliffordism ” upon the rates as well as the taxes, and was 
all the more diverting in the mouth of a statesman who denied: 
the right of the parent to have his child educated in his own faith. 
According to Mr. Lloyd George the children of England must 
either be brought up in the spiritual faith of Dr. Clifford or they 
must remain in outer darkness. After this it was not surprising 
to learn that the Cowper-Temple Clause was an Anglican victory. 
over the Nonconformists, or to note the splendid anti-climax to 
what had gone before, viz., that “the parents demanded that no 
ecclesiastical politician should be allowed to stand between the 
child and the light radiating from the great book which had saved. 
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England from darkness.” The Unionist management of the 
debate was anything but felicitous. Mr. Lloyd George should 
have been dealt with in his own fashion by a “ bruiser,” instead 
of which he was followed by Sir William Anson, who cut blocks 
with a razor. Indeed, it may be said generally that on our side 
the wrong people spoke at the wrong time, and there was little 


effort to utilise the services of those who have made the Education 
question their own. 


WE cannot deluge our readers with speeches. Mr. Bryce made a 
singularly unsuccessful attempt to display his theological learn- 
on ing : Mr. Dillon made a whining speech, almost 
apologising to the Government for opposing 
such an excellent Bill; and the other speeches 
from the Irish benches, with the brilliant exception of Mr. Healy, 
were wanting in sincerity and vigour, though towards the close 
of the debate Mr. John Redmond made a clear and categorical 
statement of the concessions required by the Catholics. Lord 
Robert Cecil and Mr. Snowden were effective from their 
respective points of view; and Mr. Asquith (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), in endeavouring to make the best of a bad job, 
attacked the whole conception of definite religion, while Mr. 
Birrell sought to satisfy all parties by hinting concessions without 
actually committing himself. Mr. Balfour replied for the Oppo- 
sition in a clever and pointed speech vindicating his own Act of 
1902. But by common consent of friend and foe the one contri- 
bution to the debate which left'a permanent impress on the contro- 
versy, was Mr. Chamberlain’s great speech on May 9g, which he 
followed up two days later with an admirable pronouncement in 
the same sense at the Liberal UnionClub. Hisattitude has been 
represented as irritating to Churchmen, but asa matter of fact it is 
warmly approved by far-sighted Anglicans, from the Bishop of 
Birmingham downwards. His speech in the House was no less 
admirable as strategy than as statemanship. It drove a wedge 
into the heart of the enemy’s position, where it has remained 
ever since. After reminding the House that when he de- 
livered his maiden speech thirty years ago, there was exactly 
the same religious difficulty and the same bone of contention as 
to-day, he declared that in the interval we had simply moved in 
a vicious circle, sometimes inclining towards one injustice, at 
other times to another. The only solution was for the State to 
confine itself exclusively to secular instruction, while. offering, 
equal facilities for all sects to provide religious teaching. There. 
was no mandate for the present Bill, but only for the removal of 
the supposed grievances of Nonconformists, who disliked paying 
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rates for denominational teaching. The Government were 
entitled to remedy that grievance, but they had no right to 
transfer it on to the shoulders of other people. The present Bill 
was a new endowment, to the tune of a million sterling, of a 
special form of religion which was already heavily endowed. 
The consciences of Anglicans were hurt by this Bill, just as the 
Nonconformist conscience was hurt by the last Act. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN pleaded for further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, but they would have to treat the Anglican Party in 
the same way. They were all in favour of public 
control of secular education ; but this Bill pro- 
vided public control of religious instruction, which was contrary 
to the old principles laid down by the Free Churches, besides 
being a violation of the tenets of the Liberation Society. It 
might pass, but it was repudiated by at least half the population, 
and it would be inevitably reversed at the next election. The 
religious difficulty could only be settled on the lines of justice 
and common sense. The parent had an inalienable right to 
obtain for his child the religious instruction of which he 
approved, as was recognised in workhouses and in industrial 
schools. The most logical and the fairest of all systems was to 
separate the duty of the State from the duty of the parent and 
the sect. No epitome can do justice to this speech, and we 
strongly advise our readers to obtain the original. The division 
was, of course, a foregone conclusion, the second reading being 
carried by a majority of 206 (410 to 204), the Unionists and 
Nationalists voting together, while the majority of the Labour 
members went into the Ministerial lobby, though a few voted 
with the Opposition and some abstained. This is a substantially 
smaller majority than was secured for the Second Reading of 
the Education Bill of 1902, and yet within four years we are 
discussing its repeal. The ministerial measure is now in Com- 
mittee, and promises to absorb the remainder of the Session. 
The Government may be able to defeat every amendment, but 
they will be unable to escape the fate which befalls those who 
use temporary majorities for carrying measures which are both 
“intolerant and intolerable.” 


The Division. 


OUR lazssez faire Fiscal system does not allow of an interesting 

Budget, and it is therefore idle to reproach Mr. Asquith with 

44, Saying so little in his two hours’ speech of 

“t ar, April 30. A Cobdenite Chancellor of the Ex- 
First Budget. eee , - : 

chequer necessarily moves in a vicious circle. 

He is for ever toying with the same taxes, the one condition of 
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his existence being that every farthing he imposes shall come 
out of British pockets. In more benighted lands finance 
Ministers are primarily preoccupied in the agreeable duty of 
screwing as much as possible out of the foreigner with the object 
of relie ving their own countrymen. This affords some scope 
for constructive statesmanship. All that Great Britain needs is 
an able accountant with an adequate clerical staff. Thanks to 
his provident predecessor (Mr. Austen Chamberlain), the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer inherited a realised surplus of 
4£,3,466,000, which is automatically appropriated to the reduction 
of debt. On last year’s basis of taxation Mr. Asquith estimated 
a revenue for the current year (1906 to 1907) of £144,860,000 
against an expenditure of £141,786,000, giving him a handsome 
surplus of £3,074,000. This he proceeded to fritter away. 
He sacrificed one million by repealing the Coal Duty from 
November 1, and another million by reducing the Tea Duty 1d. 
per pound. Further sums were allocated to necessitous school 
districts and trumpery postal reforms. There were two sensible 
features in the new Budget. £500,0c0 were devoted to the 
Sinking Fund, and £400,000 kept in hand for contingencies. 
The repeal of the Coal Duty and the reduction of the Tea Duty 
were due to interested pressure, and will confer no benefit what- 
soever On the community at large. The former will lessen the 
German Navy’s coal bill at the expense of the British consumer, 
while the rd. off tea will stay in the pockets of the big 
dealers. Had such a Budget been introduced by a Unionist 
Government, the Westminster Gazette would have denounced 
it as a policy of “doles to their friends.” Radical coal-owners 
supply a large part of the sinews of Party warfare in the 
North of England, and two of the biggest tea-dealers in the 
Kingdom sit on the Treasury Bench. Not the least objectionable 
feature of the Budget was the abolition of the differential duty 
on stripped tobacco, which, on Mr. Asquith’s own admission, 
will throw a considerable number of Englishmen out of work 
in favour of an equal number of foreigners. This is typical 
Cobdenism. The despised Income Tax payer continues to be 
mulcted to the tune of one shilling, and no effort has yet been 
made to distinguish between precarious and permanent incomes. 
Further fleecing is promised. Mr. Asquith announced that a 
Committee would be appointed to investigate the question of 
graduating and differentiating the Income Tax, which is now 
holding daily sittings under the Chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Dilke, who means business. We remain more strongly than ever 
in favour of the policy of taxing the foreigner before we come 
down on our own people. 
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IT is evident to all politicians who care to'see things as they are 
that there is little or no ‘prospect! of any serious reorganisation 
Politi of the Unionist Party. Reform would jeopardise 
ann : rerful 1 vested’ interests which 
Tactics. those: powerfu persona 
have so: long dominated’ and paralysed us. 
Doubtless the Party will be bemused by the announcement that 
“Reorganisation Committees” have been constituted, but care will 
be taken to retain all power in the hands of the irresponsible and 
incompetent Junta who organised the recent débacle. As the 
Unionist Party is to remain:as inefficient an instrument for war: 
asthe War Office, we cannot afford to give away a single point 
to the enemy. For this reason the action of the House of Lords 
in rejecting the Labour extension. of the Aliens Bill prohibiting 
the.importation of alien labour under contract during a strike, 
has caused no little concern to thinking Unionists. Not only 
is there a great deal to be said for this Bill on its merits, 
but it) was passed nemine contradicente by the House of Com- 
mons, and is exceedingly popular in the country. Doubtless 
Ministers secretly rejoice at the action of the Upper House in 
rejecting a measure which conflicted’ with their Cobdenite 
dogmas—which they were afraid to openly oppose—but the 
Peers cannot afford to do the dirty work of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Co., and it seems tous to be tactic- 
ally unwise to present the Liberal Party with a cry against 
the House of Lords in a cause in which the latter could 
expect little support. We are in full sympathy with the 
younger Peers, who are endeavouring to turn a political tomb 
into a living institution, but they should remember that lawyers 
are disastrous political advisers. Such measures as the Aliens 
Bill and even the Trade Disputes Bill, with its “ privileged 
proletariat”—which will be endorsed by an overwhelming 
majority of the House of Commons—should be accepted with 
the best grace possible so that the Lords may be able to throw 
out the Plural Voting Bill and amend the Education Bill. 
If the Peers: play their cards well they must inevitably, 
become masters of the political situation. If they play them 
badly they will disappear like chaff before the wind. Lord 
Lansdowne should beware of those whom Disraeli invariably 
termed “the gentlemen of the long robe.” 


Is Russia on the eve of a bloody revolution or of a great consti- 
tutional concordat between Tsar and’ people ? Can the Auto- 
cracy be reduced to the status of a constitutional 
monarchy ? Is the nation ripe for Parliamen- 
tary government? We leave those who can to answer these 


Russia. 
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questions, which we frankly’ confess are entirely beyond our 
competence. The circumstances attending the inauguration. of 
the Legislature, upon which the hopes.of the Russian people.are: 
centred,, were. anything, but: encouraging. On. the eve. of this. 
momentous event, which by‘an: ominous’ coincidence was fixed 
for the anniversary of the opening of the French States-General 
in 1789, the Witte Government, which had paved the way for the 
Parliamentary experiment, was summarily sent about its business. 
Thus Russia loses the guidance of her one strong man at the 
crisis of her fate. There were two competing theories of this 
episode. According to one view; which seems to us fantastic, 
Count Witte was too reactionary for the Tsar, who desired to 
throw himself into the arms of the Duma. According to the 
alternative version, for which the singularly well-informed St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, Dr. Dillon, made 
himself responsible, Count Witte succumbed to the usual Palace 
intrigue which lies in wait’ for every Russian statesman. His 
enemies persuaded the Tsar that there was no further need to 
retain him now that the Russian Loan had been successfully 
concluded. The subsequent withdrawal of Count Lamsdorff, the 
Foreign Minister, who had gained the conficence of the entire 
diplomatic corps by his sincerity and straightforwardness, and 
the selection of M. Goremykin as head of a “ transition ” Govern- 
ment containing noted reactionaries, strongly confirmed Dr. 
Dillon’s theory of Count Witte’s dismissal. But we suspect that 
no clear-cut theory can explain the extraordinary events occurring 
in Russia. The country is one vast welter of chaos, and men’s 
minds are too disturbed to act upon definite thecries. Could 
anything be more grotesque, for instance, than that the opening. 
of Russia’s first Parliament should be accompanied by a crop of 
assassinations? The general gloom was deepened by the pro- 
mulgation of the “fundamental laws” apparently reserving all 
initiative to the Autocracy, which was regarded as an attempt 
to deprive the Duma of its proper authority, besides being a 
violation of the Rescript of October 30. 


THE inaugural ceremony was out wardly magnificent. TheCouncil 
of the Empire (the Upper House), andthe members of the Duma, 
in which it is weH to remember the urban prole-- 
tariat are scarcely represented, assembled in the 
Winter Palace on May 10. The grand world was 
resplendent in its finery, and the Morning Post correspondent 
gives us this vivid picture of the meeting of the waters: 

Suddenly the peacock assembly stiffened itself as a long dark stream of 
roughly clad humanity poured silently in to the assigned space on the left 


The Opening 
Scene. 
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side of the hall—men in high unpolished jack-boots, wearing every shade of 
rusty-black clothes, some with faces burnt to mahogany colour, others with 
dead pale intelligent features, and tangled hair and beards. The contrast 
between the right and left sides of the hall was dramatically strikimg. One 
could imagine the aristocratic phalanx regarding the strange intrusion with 
the frozen stare of doomed combatants watching the entry of destroying 
beasts into the area. 


Into this amazing assemblage the impassive Tsar made a stately 
entry, and after reading an amiable but somewhat disappointing 
Speech from the Throne (containing no reference to the question 
of “amnesty” agitating the deputies), which was rapturously 
applauded by the official claque, and received in dead silence by 
the Duma—his Imperial Majesty saluted and retired. For the 
first time Nicholas II. had faced his people on something like 
even terms, and he saw no symptom of that deep devotion towards 
the “Little Father” with which courtiers have credited the 
peasantry. It must have been a most painful ordeal for the 
Sovereign. At the close of the ceremony in the Winter Palace, 
the members of the Duma proceeded in eight steamers to the 
Tauris Palace, which had been allotted to their deliberations. 
On the way they passed the terrible dungeon of Kresty, which, 
like all Russian prisons, is filled to overflowing with political 
prisoners, who had somehow got wind of what was happening, 
and handkerchiefs waved from the window of every cell. This 
dramatic incident had no little effect in deciding an emotional 
assembly as to its first duty. After being formally opened by 
M. Frisch, the Vice-President of the Council of the Empire, 
the Duma elected Professor Mouromtseff the leading deputy for 
Moscow, a man of eminence, and of course a Constitutional 
Democrat, as President, there being practically no opposition, 
His first act was to summon M. Ivan Petrunkevitch, a veteran in 
the cause of Russian freedom, to the rostrum, where in impas- 
sioned tones he declared that the Duma owed a debt of honour 
to those who had sacrificed their freedom to their country. “All 
the prisons are filled ; freedom must have no more victims. For 
Russia demands their release.” 


IF it be true that the Tsar has had a microphone fitted up in the 
Tauris Palace, so that he may hear the debates, he must have had 

, a rude awakening as to the sentiments of the 
The Duma’s ; i 

nation. The Constitutional Democrats who favour 
Demands. ; : 

a peaceful revolution carried everything before 
them from the outset, and the Opposition, i.e., the friends of the 
Autocracy, were unable to offer any serious resistance. It was 
feared that the Duma would begin with a blunder which would 
play into the hands of the reactionaries, wlio were only awaiting 
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a decent opportunity for dispersing it as a seditious assembly ; 
but so far it has acted less foolishly than it talks. The idea 
of sending an immediate ultimatum to the Tsar by the hands 
of the President which was mooted on the opening day, was 
ultimately abandoned in favour of the more constitutional course 
of ‘appointing a Committee to draw up an Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne. This comprehensive document 
demanded inter alia universal suffrage, Ministerial responsi- 
bility, the abolition of the state of siege, a long programme 
of social reforms, including land nationalisation, and, above 
all, a full amnesty. It was debated for several days, an 
immense number of members taking part in the discussion. 
Many fiery speeches were delivered, among the extremists 
being M. Rodicheff, who denounced the execution of assassins. 
“Death cannot be the penalty of those who are ready to 
sacrifice their lives for an idea. They are punishable only by 
forgiveness,” while M. Aladyin, a peasant member, declared, 
“Tf the Tsar does not release the prisoners we shall deliver 
our brothers with our own hands.” This perilous clap-trap, 
was invariably applauded to the echo, although it seems hardly 
sane to ask a monarch to legalise the murder of his officials. 
The Address was unanimously adopted, and the President was 
instructed to present it to the Tsar, who committed the blunder 
of insisting that it should be forwarded through some Court 
official. —TheDuma took this rebuff with commendable calm. M. 
Novgorodtseff moved the following resolution :—“ That the Impe- 
rial Duma, considering that the importance of the Address lies in 
its substance and not in the methods of transmission, passes to 
the order of the day.” He explained that they had adopted 
the most respectful method of acquainting the Sovereign with the 
aims and aspirations of the whole people, and it was not their 
fault if this method was not approved in high quarters. This 
motion was unanimously carried, and, as we go to press, 
the delegates seem to be settling down to the practical work of 
legislation, and if the extremists can be curbed, the Tsar may 
yet have an opportunity of putting himself right with his people, 
though his fatal hesitation makes it very doubtful whether he 
will take it. 


THE result of the French Elections, which were held on May 4 
(first ballot) and May 18 (second ballot), have surpasssed the 


most sanguine estimates of the most sanguine 
Ministerialists. The Republican coalition, which 
was originally formed by M. Waldeck Rousseau 
to defend the Republic against the assaults of its enemies, com- 
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monly called the Bloc, gained nearly 60 seats, and will possess a 
substantial majority in the new Chamber, independent of:the 
advanced Socialists, who held the balance of power in the last 
Parliament. The Opposition, consisting of Clericals, Monarchists, 
Bonapartists, Nationalists,and those nondescript Republicans who 
follow M. Ribdot and M..Méline, have sustained a crushing defeat. 
That very careful and competent chronicler of French affairs, the 
Times Paris correspondent, estimates that the Ministerial majority 
is composed of 246 Radicals and Socialist Radicals, plus 77 
Republicans of the Left of the type of M. Bourgeois, who may 
be regarded as the moderate wing of the Bloc. In addition to 
these 323 Ministerial stalwarts there are 7 dissentient Radicals, 
22 independent Socialists, and 53 unified Socialists, the majority 
of whom will usually support the Government. But even if they 
threw in their lot with the 64 Progressives and the 117 Reaction- 
aries constituting the regular Opposition, the .Republican 
Government would still command a comfortable majority of 60 
(323 to 263). When we recall the riots and rumours of riots, 
the strikes, plots, counter-plots, and general unrest amid which 
the elections were held, and the disposition of all electors 
to “punish” Governments for every contretemps, the result 
must be,fregarded as an extraordinary victory for Ministers, 
and a remarkable vindication of the sagacity and capacity of 
M. Clemenceau, the Minister of the Interior, who has at last 
had the chance of placing his great gifts at the service of the 
State. The elections constitute above all a vote of confidence in 
the Republic and an indorse ment of the home and foreign policy 
of the Bloc during the last four years. The opponents of the 
separation of Church and State have been simply snowed under, 
The anti-Republicans have been practically wiped out.* The 
result undoubtedly makes for political stability—although the 
Government will be compelled to produce an advanced social 
programme—while it is incidentally a ratification of the Entente 
Cordiale with England, though we should never forget that if 
our Government allowed itself to be bamboozled by Berlin we 
should lose all we have gained in France during the last three 
years. 


® We do not think that even our esteemed contemporary the Spectator can 
represent the French elections as a victory for Free Trade, for, so far as we 
can make out, a single candidate stood on the Cobdenite platform, M. Yves 
Guyét, an honoured member of the Cobden Club, who received some 500 
votes in a poll of many thousands, 
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THE Prince and Princess of Wales had a hearty unofficial 
welcome from the people of London on ‘their return home on 
The Return of May 8, at the conclusion of their Indian tour. 
They drove from Victoria Station to Marlborough 
House through streets lined with crowds, who 
expressed unaffected pleasure at ‘seeing the 
Royal travellers as well as their appreciation for their devoted 
services to the Empire. A few days later (May 17) came the 
formal function at the Guildhall, where the Prince and Princess 
were entertained at luncheon by the Lord Mayor after a great 
popular ovation in the City. The Prince signalised the occasion 
by what Mr. Baifour justly termed a ‘“ great speech,” which 
vividly recalled the famous appeal he addressed to his country- 
men at the close of his Colonial tour five years ago, when he 
exhorted them to “wake up.” Aftera really remarkable review 
of the phantasmagoria of people and places he had visited, he 
declared, “I cannot help thinking from all I have heard and 
seen that the task of governing India will be made the easier if 
we, On our part, infuse into it a wider element of sympathy ” ; and 
he strongly advised “those who are interested in the ‘great 
questions which concern the India of to-day to go there, and 
learn as much as is possible by personal observation on the 
spot. . . . Every Briton who treads the soil of‘India is assisting 
towards a better understanding with the Mother Country ; help- 
ing to break down prejudice; to dispel misapprehension, and 
to foster sympathy and brotherhood.” Wecan only express our 
earnest hope that the people of this country may prove more 
responsive to the Prince’s present appeal for an intelligent 
interest in Indian affairs than they were to his former advice to 
“wake up.” He has set the nation a splendid example of 
practical Imperialism. Are we incapable of profiting by it ? 


the Prince and 
Princess. 


THANKS to the unflagging efforts of Lord Meath, Empire Day— 
May 24, selected as being the birthday of Queen Victoria— 
The Milner is gradually becoming recognised as a great 
Imperial festival, in which year by year an ever- 
increasing number of our fellow subjects take 
part. This year the anniversary was rendered memorable by 
the banquet held in honour of Lord Milner, which attracted one 
of the most notable and representative companies which has ever 
been assembled. Mr. Chamberlain, the chairman, was at his 
very best in proposing the toast of the evening, pointing out 
that there could be no more appropriate occasion than Empire 
Day “to redress a great injustice and protest against the abuse 
of a temporary majority, which has thought fit to inflict an 
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unmerited slight upon a great servant of the Empire.” The 
speaker reviewed Lord Milner’s record in South Africa, paying 
eloquent tribute to his splendid and steadfast service to the State. 
Lord Milner, who speaks with all the charm of the born orator, 
replied in a characteristically mod est speech, putting all personal 
questions entirely on one side. There was a strong instinct 
in the British nation to treat its public servants with a certain 
broad generosity which enabled the latter to give faithful and 
fearless service. The present company had rallied to the 
defence “not so much of a man, but a principle,” and he 
refused “to pose as a martyr,” firstly because he had been 
so amply compensated; and, secondly, because he was too 
anxious about South Africa. He generously recognised 
the difficulties of the Government, and he thankfully acknow- 
ledged that things “seemed lately to have taken a turn for the 
better.” Moderating influences were beginning to make them- 
selves felt within the ranks of the party in power. “It seems to 
me that at this moment Lord Elgin, for whose fairness and 
temper and excellence of intention it is impossible to feel 
anything but the deepest respect, has got a great chance, a 
chance, more especially, of recovering some of that colonial 
sympathy which has been so largely alienated.” It was the 
duty of all patriotic men, in view of the gravity of the position, 
“to try and remove these delicate questions of colonial policy 
. . . from the arena of party conflict.” If Ministers will only 
stick to their own better mind and allow themselves to be 
guided by the man on the spot, “to whose judgment and states- 
manship they have themselves paid the strongest tribute . . . it 
is not for me, or for any one who has the welfare of South 
Africa at heart, to harp upon past errors or to twit them with 
inconsistency.” It is “one thing to criticise in order to prevent 
mischief, quite another to criticise for the mere love of the 
thing.” Lord Milner concluded a speech breathing the loftiest 
patriotism with an eloquent eulogy of Mr. Chamberlain, to 
whom he applied Lord Rosebery’s description of the elder Pitt : 
“There was that in him which made every remote soldier and 
bluejacket feel, when he was in office, that there was a man in 
Downing Street, and a man whose eye penetrated everywhere.” 
In Lord Milner’s words: “ There was a man in Downing Street 
in my time, and there was that in him which made every remote 
servant of the State work with a better heart and a keener pur- 
pose, and made the Colonies, with whom Downing Street has 
often been a byword for bureaucratic rigidity and aloofness, 
begin to believe in a new Down ing Street, full of vigilance and 
sympathy.” To Mr. Chamberlain we were indebted for “the 
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immense impulse he has given to the thoughts and sympathies 
and movements which make for a more effective union of the 
scattered communities of the British race.” Lord Curzon pro- 
posed “The Dominions beyond the Seas” in a very fine speech, 
while Sir George White gracefully proposed “The Chairman.” 
We can Only express our regret that the exigencies of publication 
prevent us from doing ampler justice to this historic function. 
We would also remind our readers that forms of the Public 
Address to Lord Milner, which has been organised by Sir Bartle 
Frere, can be obtained on written application to the Hon. 
Secretaries, 22 Bryanston Square, London, W. 
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THE position in Austria-Hungary has necessarily been eased 
since the conclusion of the modus vivendi between Crown and 
Coalition. The Hungarian General Election 
resulted in an overwhelming triumph for the 
Wekerle Government, there being no serious opposition, as the 
old Liberal Party had been practically annihilated by the 
Concordat. The Party of Independence, which stands by the 
principles of 1848, though it is temporarily committed by its 
leaders, who have joined the Wekerle Government, to uphold 
the settlement of 1867, commands a majority in the new Parlia- 
ment—which was auspiciously opened by the King in person, 
who had a great reception from his reconciled subjects, on 
May 21. It is feared that the extremer elements, who are 
more Kossuthite than Mr. Kossuth, may get out of hand and 
render the task of the Cabinet of compromise more difficult than 
it is already. The Speech from the Throne announced a Universal 
Suffrage Bill as the chief measure of the Session. Meanwhile 
this same question has caused a crisis in the Austrian half of 
the Dual Monarchy, Baron Gautsch, the Premier, having failed 
to come to terms with the various parties in the Reichsrath as to 
the redistribution of seats. He has been succeeded by Prince 
Hohenlohe, nephew of the late German Chancellor, who is well 
spoken of. Austria is somewhat embarrassed, while Hungary is 
distinctly annoyed by the action of Kaiser Wilhelm in inviting 
himself to Vienna during the early days of June for the purpose 
of making a political demonstration, with which the Dual 
Monarchy is not anxious to be associated. , , , The return of 
the Times’ Peking correspondent, who is one of the first members 
of his profession, to his post, has been followed by a series of 
interesting telegrams tending to show that the movement of 
China for the Chinese is making steady if not sensational 


progress. Not unnatural perturbation has been excited in 
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Europe by the announcement that the Mandarins propose to 
strengthen their hold of the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
which have been so admirably administered by Sir Robert 
Hart for the last forty years. There can be little doubt but 
that China intends gradually to emancipate herself from all 
foreign control; the Powers, especially England, have a locits 
standi as regards the customs, which are the only honestly ad- 
ministered department of Chinese government, as it is on the 
faith of European administration that Chinese loans have been 
raised, Sir Ernest Satow, our admirable ambassador in Peking, 
is retiring from the public service. He will be replaced by Sir 
John Jordan—an appointment which is highly approved in com- 
petent quarters. , , , At home we have to notea particularly 
satisfactory by-election at Dulwich, which has resulted in the 
restoration of Mr. Bonar Law to the House of Commons vice Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris resigned. This is not only an invaluable 
acquisition to the Unionist party, but Mr. Law’s performance in 
trebling the Unionist majority affords satisfactory evidence of the 
turn of the tide. The Radicals lost no less than 700 votes on their 
general election poll. It so happens that Mr. Law’s election 
synchronises with the publication of a Parliamentary return 
which knocks the bottom out of the Free Trade case, which, as our 
readers are aware, rests to a large extent on the supposed advantage 
which Free Trade England enjoys in competing with Protectionist 
countries in neutral markets. The official figures of the Board 
of Trade show that during the last fifteen years British trade in 
China and South America is being beaten hand over fist both 
by Germany and the United States. The figures are altogether 
astonishing even to Tariff Reformers. , , , Mr. F.S. Oliver has 
written a Life of Alexander Hamilton,* the author of the American 
Constitution, who was declared by Napoleon to be the greatest 
of his contemporaries, of which we need only say that it is 
worthy of the subject. And besides being a sympathetic biography 
of a remarkable character, it is a stimulating and suggestive 
political study, which should be read by all Englishmen 
interested in constructive Imperialism. , , , We cannot close 
these pages without expressing our sincere regret at the untimely 
death of Sir Robert Bromley, the administrator of St. Kitt’s, who 
died accidentally from a fall a few weeks ago. He had served 
in the first place under Lord Pauncefote and subsequently under 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office, and was generally 
regarded as an able and promising man. His death is a serions 
loss to the public service. 


® Alexander Hamilton, by F.S. Oliver, 12s. 6d. net. Constable, London. 


THE MILITARY ADVANTAGES OF AN 
ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND 


I, THERE are numerous and repeated signs that a gigantic 
duel is inevitable between England and Germany at no distant 
date. On the other hand the French have been clearly warned 
by authoritative representatives of German opinion, that owing 
to the difficulty of striking Great Britain, the war against that 
Power will be begun on French soil, that they will regard 
France as a ‘ hostage,” and will “exact in Paris the payment 
of an enormous indemnity of war to compensate them for the 
losses that may be inflicted by England.” In a word we shall 
not be permitted to remain neutral, and our country will sooner 
or later be subjected to an iniquitous aggression, 

In these circumstances an alliance with England is indis- 
pensable, particularly in view of the progress made by 
Germany since 1870 in population, which (excluding foreigners 
in both countries) places thirty-eight million Frenchmen 
in presence of about sixty million Germans. It is true that 
France has within the same period tripled her military forces 
and created a powerful fleet ; but the necessity of defending 
her colonial possessions is a further source of weakness for 
her from which Germany is exempt. The French navy, 
through its division into the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Far 
Eastern squadrons, by whatever new names they may be 
called, is rendered inferior to that of Germany, which, 
thanks to the Kiel Canal, always constitutes a formidable d/oc. 
France is thus deprived of that command of the sea which she 
possessed in 1870, and can no longer secure any great advantage 
from her excellent geographical position. 

For these reasons, together with the economic and financial 
stren; th of Germany, it is evident that in a war against her 
we should need an ally. 

The question is whether England is capable of rendering 
France the assistance which is indispensable to her. Discuss- 
ing this question solely from a military and strategic standpoint, 
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we shall not even attempt to indicate the political and diplomatic 
advantages which might be secured through the co-operation 
of the two Powers. 

It is to be anticipated that the period of strained relations 
will be very short, and that hostilities will begin without a 
declaration of war. Furthermore, we shall assume that the 
war will be “localised,” and that Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy will—voluntarily or otherwise—remain simple 
spectators of this tremendous struggle. 

II, While admitting that the military institutions of the United 
Kingdom present a striking contrast to those which the neces- 
sities of foreign policy have imposed upon all the States of the 
Continent, it is still possible to make good use of the British 
army in a European war. The disdain with which it is treated 
by the Germans is not entirely justified. The dearly-bought 
experience of the Transvaal War has produced a decided 
improvement, and at present England—after calling out her 
reservists and militiamen—could land not two but three corps 
darmée on the Continent. On a war footing the British army 
corps, like our own, musters, on an average, 30,000 com- 
batants. The War Office is working quietly but steadily, The 
formation of a third army corps is facilitated by the creation 
of a regiment of veterans, comprising several] battalions for the 
Mediterranean garrisons, by the withdrawal of the garrisons of 
Halifax, the Bermudas, and the Antilles (replaced by local 
militia and police), by the development of a reserve force of 
officers ; by the possibility—owing to the extension of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance—of reducing the number of troops 
sent to India and of recalling large detachments from the Far 
East ; and, finally, through the important fact that the number 
of reservists is constantly increasing. It will be seen on calcu- 
lation that the 100,000 men needed for these three army corps 
would only amount to about half the effective strength of the 
army permanently stationed in the United Kingdom. It 
should also be remembered that for a campaign against the 
Germans the services and the immense convoys of provisions 
and war material employed in the Transvaal would be much 
simplified in consequence of the short distance from the scene 
of operations, the rapidity of communication and the abundant 
resources to be found on the spot. Besides, it is certain that 
the effectives needed for three army corps might be largely 
exceeded if the volunteers, who would come forward in the 
first enthusiasm of the campaign, were to be accepted. But 
the War Office would neither send such volunteers against 
the Germans, nor would it take away the pick of the militia 
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and the regular volunteer regiments (as it did in Igor), as 
these forces would soon have a valuable part to play. Every- 
thing considered, the third army corps would follow shortly 
after the two others, and would arrive in good time at the seat 
of war. Three British corps d’armée are not to be despised. 
Half the troops would be composed of reservists in the prime 
of life, most of whom would have served in South Africa. Such 
seasoned troops constitute an important force. The officers, 
though not as well taught as the Germans, have now acquired 
experience, as have also the chief command, while soldiers like 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener have shown 
unquestionable talent. 

III. But in addition to this army of 100,000 men, England 
could, in the course of the campaign, mobilise a fourth army 
corps and numerous auxiliary forces capable of favourably 
affecting its issue. Before pursuing this question, however, it 
is desirable to examine the important reinforcements and valu- 
able support which the English alliance would secure for France 
in the first stage of the hostilities. 

IV. As the British naval squadrons would be ready to go to 
sea in a couple of hours, ready for hostilities, the German fleet 
would be confined to its own harbours. The command of the 
sea being thus secured without a blow, the garrisons of the 
French military and commercial ports, of the islands and of 
the coast fortifications and batteries, and all the reservists kept 
in readiness in the interior, would be at the disposition of the 
military authorities. Corsica, Algeria and Tunis would also 
be favourably affected by this altered situation. 

In the five military ports only the infantry depots and the 
colonial artillery would be left. The defence of the coast 
would be entrusted to coastguard men and infantry and artil- 
lery drawn from the territorial and naval reservists less fit for 
service in the field. The forces thus rendered available would 
represent approximately two army corps which would reinforce 
the armies in the field at the opening of hostilities. 

V. The employment of the naval reservists (¢uscrits maritimes) 
for defensive service on land would thus become possible to 
the fullest extent. Owing to the modification of this service, 
which is to be anticipated, it will comprise practically all sailors 
in the merchant marine, as well as fishermen, from the ages of 
19 to 45, estimated at over 110,000, In case of an alliance 
with England at least two-thirds of these could be employed 
for the defence of the soil, The Far Eastern naval squadron 
would be withdrawn (leaving only some destroyers, torpedo- 
boats and submarines in Indo-China), and the crews of super- 
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annuated and weak vessels would either be wholly or partially 
withdrawn. The units having the necessary fighting qualities 
would be put on a war footing, the composition of the squad- 
rons being modified owing to the transfer of the naval objective 
to the Northern seas. Only four ironclads and six cruisers 
would be left in the Mediterranean, while the best elements of 
the fleet—eight ironclads and four armoured cruisers—would be 
concentrated in the North. There would remain one ironclad 
and seven armoured or protected cruisers for the Atlantic, The 
fastest cruisers would be detached from the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic squadrons to assist the British ships in the chase 
of German privateers. Certainly the assistance of a good 
French fleet, in three divisions, would be of great advantage 
in the North Sea and the Baltic, where the operations of the 
British fleet will be on a scale which does not seem to be 
suspected in Germany. 

Everything taken into account, the sailors placed at the 
disposition of the national defence by the reduction of the 
number of ships in commission and the employment of all the 
naval reservists would be equivalent to two corps d’armée. 

VI. The command of the sea secured by the British Alliance 
would have other advantages for France. In time of peace 
Algeria and Tunis absorb the very large effectives of the nine- 
teenth army corps, which, except it were set free by the 
alliance with England could not participate in the defence of 
the Mother Country. With that alliance those two Colonies 
could send home : 

(1) Four Zouave regiments of four battalions each, who would 
find on their arrival a fifth battalion, composed of reservists 
called to the colours in France, The Zouaves would thereby 
be doubled in numbers, forming eight regiments, or two 
divisions, 

(2) Four regiments of Algerian Tirailleurs of four battalions 
each, constituting a division. 

(3) Two foreign regiments of four battalions each. 

(4) Two regiments drawn from the African Light Infantry ; 
and 

(5) Six regiments of African Chasseurs. 

VII. But those two Colonies could do still more. The 
battalions and depots left behind by the Zouaves and the 
Algerian Tirailleurs would soon be replenished by time-expired 
troops and Arab and Kabyle volunteers, attracted by the love 
of fighting and a bounty. In this way a new corps d'armée 
could be constituted and embarked in a couple of weeks with 
the addition of two regiments of cavalry formed out of the 
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Spahi squadrons, and of artillery and commissariat which exist 
in time of peace, and of which the cadres are French. 

VIII. Even after the withdrawal of these troops there would 
still remain a sufficient force ready to be mobilised by the 
colonial authorities to repress any attempt by the Mussulmans 
at insurrection and any attack from the Moroccan side; while 
if the Arabs and Kabyles remained tranquil it would be possible 
to send still further reinforcements to France, In these con- 
ditions Algeria and Tunis, instead of hampering the national 
defence, would do much to promote it. 

1X. The two French army corps devoted to the defence of 
the Alps against Italy would, in spite of recent Italian assur- 
ances, have to retain their positions as a measure of precaution 
in case war broke out between ourselves and Germany in 
existing conditions. But an Anglo-French ailiance would 
change the whole situation. Italy would never venture to 
enter into hostilities with Great Britain, from whom she has 
nothing to claim and everything to fear. Italian neutrality— 
perhaps benevolent, and in any case reliable—would thus be 
secured. Reassured on that score, France could immediately 
despatch to the front her Alpine corps in the Vosges, her 
fortress garrisons and her brigades a’ observation, rep'acing them 
by territorial troops, a gain that might be estimated as equivalent 
to an army Corps. 

X. The command of the sea and the support of the British Em- 
pire would furthermore enable France (1) to withdraw the bulk 
of her white troops from Indo-China, Madagascar, West Africa 
and other Colonies ; (2) to utilise the contingents of her old 
Colonies, which have been assimilated to the Mother Country, 
such as Guadeloupe, Martinique, Guiana and Réunion, bringing 
the whites to France and sending the coloured troops to Algeria; 
(3) to recall the Far Eastern squadron and to reduce to the 
strict minimum the colonial naval stations and squadrons ; (4) 
almost completely to suppress the reliefs for the colonial army; 
and (5) to call home the thousands of Frenchmen who live in 
the States of North and South America, large numbers of whom 
would return to fulfil their military duty in France. France 
would thus be not only relieved of the defence of Indo-China, 
Madagascar, West Africa, and her other Colonies, but would 
receive assistance from all her sons across the ocean. This 
gain may fairly be estimated as equal to two corps d'armée. 

XI. The loss by Germany of the command of the sea would 
force her not only to keep her ships in port, but to provide for 
the defence of her Baltic and North Sea coasts threatened by two 
formidable squadrons. Notwithstanding the fact that those 
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coasts—and particularly the latter—are easily defended, it 
would be necessary, in presence of the number and quality of 
the combined fleets, to garrison all the defensive works and the 
mouths of rivers, in order to prevent the destruction of naval 
dockyards, &c. It would be indispensable to establish a cordon 
of troops along the whole sea-front, and to instal battalions at 
vulnerable points. Furthermore, a division would be needed 
in Schleswig-Holstein to keep the Danes in check. It will be 
remembered that at the beginning of the war of 1870, the 
presence of the French fleet in the North Sea caused three 
Prussian divisions to be immobilised at Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Hanover. On the recall of that fleet, those three divisions 
were despatched to France. 

The blockade of the coast, and the diversion caused by the 
presence of English squadrons in the Baltic and the North Sea, 
would immobilise German effectives along the littoral equivalent, 
at least, to three corps a’armée. 

XII. Let us now consider what would happen beyond the 
bounds of the Continent. Asa measure of precaution, which 
would not infringe the law of nations, the innumerable Germans 
residing in the United Kingdom and the British Colonies would 
be immediately interned, so that those belonging to the 
reserves would be unable to return in order to fulfil their 
military obligations. The crews of all German vessels in 
British ports, or captured en route, would be treated in like 
manner. The German reservists residing in North and South 
America, and other distant countries, would be prevented from 
returning to Europe. The German stationnaires would be 
chased by infinitely superior forces, and those that escaped 
capture would be obliged to seek refuge in neutral ports 
(where they would be disarmed), or in German Colonies. This 
internment and forced abstention of German reservists, and 
the speedy disappearance of German men-of-war and merchant 
vessels, would result from the Anglo-French command of the 
sea, thus reducing the number of enemies which France would 
have to meet in battle. 

XIII, As to the fourth British army corps which we have 
already stated might be despatched to the seat of war, this 
could be raised by replacing half the 149,000 troops (the 
figure at the end of 1904) garrisoned in India and other British 
over-sea possessions, by men drawn from the militia and other 
regiments at home, and in the different Colonies. In principle 
the militia ought not to be called upon to leave the British 
Islands ; but in 1898 a new category was formed of men of 
at least twenty years of age, who enter into an engagement to 
serve abroad with the regular army, and the others could be 
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induced under administrative influence to take service abroad. 
Nearly half of the militia corps have taken part in the South 
African War, or have served as garrisons in the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, St. Helena, &c. It is certain that Australia and New 
Zealand would willingly make a fresh effort in case of war with 
Germany, placing at the disposal of the Mother Country larger 
and more disciplined contingents than those of 1900 (at least 
20,000 infantry and cavalry), who would be despatched at an 
early stage of the hostilities to India, and, if necessary, to South 
Africa and Egypt, while a certain proportion of the é/ite of 
those troops would be brought to Europe to fight side by side 
with the British soldiers. In a war in which England would 
be the ally of France against Germany, Canada could be 
counted upon for a contingent of 15,000 men of all arms for 
service in Europe, and several thousand militiamen to garrison 
British possessions. South Africa may be reckoned upon to 
furnish 30,000 men of all arms, the greater part of whom could 
be used as mounted infantry. Naturally this force would be 
retained for service in South Africa. 

XIV. Since the renewal and extension to India of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, England is no longer hypnotised by the 
mountain passes on the Afghan frontier. While keeping a 
watchful eye upon that frontier, she is no longer obliged to 
have the best of her troops constantly garrisoned there. 
Russia is no longer disposed to indulge in adventures in 
that quarter, where she would now have to deal not only with 
the combined forces of Great Britain and Japan, but of China, 
who has begun to build railways, and is forming an army which 
is even now to be treated with respect, and will presently be 
formidable. Consequently the 76,500 European troops of the 
British Indian army, which spared 7000 men for South Africa 
in 1900, might now without danger contribute 30,000, who 
would be replaced by white militiamen. In like manner about 
10,000 regular soldiers might be withdrawn from South 
Africa, being replaced by 15,000 militiamen from the United 
Kingdom, and the increase, as already suggested, of the local 
militia to 30,000. A further contingent of over 5000 regular 
troops could be sent to Europe by withdrawing the garrisons 
at Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, Hong-Kong and China, calling 
upon the local authorities to enrol auxiliary white corps for 
their own defence. In this way a total of 55,000 seasoned 
troops of all arms could be brought back to take part in the 
military operations in Europe. These troops, which would be 
almost on a war footing, would only need the addition of a 
small number of reservists and young soldiers to be converted 
into the fourth British army corps for Continental service of 
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which we have spoken, and a division of independent cavalry, 
which would be ready for action shortly after the opening of 
hostilities, 

XV. In our summary of the auxiliary forces of the British 
Empire must be included the native troops, mustering (with the 
frontier corps) a total of 250,000 men, of whom 30,000 are 
reservists, A contingent capable of assisting the British army 
in Europe could be drawn from the regiments of this force 
raised in the temperate climates of British India, such as 
Gurkhas and Pathans. The Gurkhas, in particular, would 
prove as excellent troops in a campaign against the Germans as 
the Highland regiments. Indeed, Gibraltar might be safely 
entrusted to their keeping. There is a precedent for their 
transfer to Europe: the action of Disraeli, in bringing Gurkha 
and Sikh regiments to Malta in 1878, before the signing of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Those Anglo-Indian troops have already done 
good service in countries with a climate approaching that of 
Europe, such as Abyssinia and Afghanistan, and have recently 
crossed the Himalayan passes, the highest of the whole earth, 
where the rarefaction of the air is so dangerous. In a word, it 
would-be quite possible to repeat on a larger scale the experi- 
ment of Disraeli, and to raise among those troops at least 
twenty-five battalions of infantry and eight regiments of cavalry 
—that is to say, the essential elements of a good army corps 
and an independent division of cavalry. 

However that may be, the native forces would have a part 
to play. They would senda contingent to seize German East 
Africa, replace part of the white troops inthe Indian Ocean and 
the Far East, be ready in case of need to send reinforcements 
—particularly in cavalry—to South Africa, watch over Egypt 
and the Arab countries between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf, and keep the Turks in check in Asia Minor. 

XVI. The danger of an insurrection among the Irish or the 
Boers of South Africa is not serious, though it is to be antici- 
pated that the Germans would not fail to attempt diversions in 
those directions. An insurrection in South Africa could not 
possibly succeed, as the Boers in the absence of war material 
and lacking discipline could never capture a blockhouse or a 
town with any kind of fortification, and could not put a single 
boat to sea. At the worst, things would drag on until victory 
had been secured in Europe, when order could easily be 
restored, 

Nor would the coasts of the British Islands be left at the 
mercy of German warships, which may break the blockade, as 
after the despatch to the Continent of the troops already 
mentioned the British Government would still have at its 
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disposal (1) the technical and military services, the workmen 
in the arsenals, &c., (2) the marines, infantry, and artillery, 
entrusted with the defence of the coast arsenals and military 
ports, (3) the depots of the regiments in the field. Besides, 
patriotic enthusiasm and lack of employment would lead large 
numbers to enlist shortly after the commencement of hostilities. 
The troops in the depdots, who would amount to about 150,000 
men, could participate temporarily in the defence of the United 
Kingdom. (4) The Royal Irish Constabulary ; (5) the militia 
battalions kept in the country. 

Furthermore, the defence of the Mother Country could be 
provided for by the formation of permanent forces for that 
special purpose. 

(2) Four brigades of cavalry, each with a field battery; two 
companies of mounted infantry ; a detachment of mounted 
pioneers and a commissariat company. These brigades would 
muster a total of 11,000 men, 10,000 horses, and 24 field guns. 
They would constitute flying columns strong enough to cope 
with any enemies that might venture to land. One of these 
brigades would remain in Ireland, and the three others would 
be distributed along the east coast of Great Britain. 

(2) A division of “ Militia Reservists,” whose numbers are 
increasing every year, and who would muster at least 10,000 
men. 

As an extra guarantee for the safety of the country, recourse 
would be had to special measures, such as that resorted to in 
1900, when a bounty was offered to time-expired soldiers to 
re-enlist for service in the Mother Country. By that means, 
and with the assistance of retired officers, twenty battalions, 
four regiments of cavalry, and some batteries could be rapidly 
organised. 

Then there remain the Yeomanry and the Volunteers, which 
could be speedily mobilised in case of invasion. Of these 
100,000 would eventually be destined for the defence of the 
entrenched camp round London. 

With these forces, organised in divisions, and the protection 
of her naval reserve, which would be constantly on the watch, 
England would be safe from a disastrous raid. Besides, 
further forces, of which we shall speak presently, would 
certainly improve the position of the British Isles from the 
very beginning of the hostilities. 

XVII. In addition to the four army corps and an indepen- 
dent cavalry division which England could send to the 
Continent, there are other means, formerly employed by her, 
of increasing the number of her troops of the first and second 
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line. The War Office yielding, asin 1900, to the pressure of 
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public opinion, could constitute a corps of volunteers for 
service abroad, drawn from the educated classes, who would 
enlist for one year. Therecruits obtained for this corps would 
evidently be far more numerous than those who enlisted during 
the Transvaal War, when they mustered a total of 20,000. In 
this instance the war would be fought at their own doors, 
under the eyes of the nation, without any change of climate, in 
a rich and populous country, where roads and railways would 
reduce the fatigue of the campaign to a minimum, and where 
war would be merely a more perilous kind of sport. There 
can be no doubt that all the counties and large municipalities, 
with London at their head, would vie with each other in raising 
these volontaires de marche, or volunteers for foreign service, 
who may be expected to reach a total of from 50,000 to 
100,000 men, 

XVIII. When once the field army enters into action on the 
Continent, the problem of recruiting will assume a serious cha- 
racter. After the first few weeks, when patriotic enthusiasm and 
want of work will cause large numbers to enlist, the supply of re- 
cruits will rapidly diminish, having to provide for the needs of the 
regular army, the militia and the volunteers for service abroad. 
In spite of increased bounties, the supply will no longer meet 
the demand, and the often predicted bankruptcy of the volun- 
tary system will be declared without appeal. Then, facilitated 
by the patriotic fervour with which the whole British people 
will be inspired, the inevitabie solution cf the problem will be 
adopted. The military institutions of Great Britain will be 
modernised by the re-enforcement of the Militia Ballot Act, 
the application of which is suspended every year. This law, 
which provides for recruiting by ballot, can be rendered less 
onerous by the grant of certain exemptions on the payment of 
a sum of money, &c., and the permission to employ substitutes. 
The well-to-do classes, on whose behalf these and other con- 
cessions would be made, would not be too much alarmed by 
the measure, while those who would have no claim to be 
exempted would still have the chance of escaping the ballot or 
of paying for a substitute. The duty of personal military 
service would inevitably fall upon those young men who could 
not procure a relatively moderate sum of money. Thus while 
no one would lose caste through becoming the comrade of 
Tommy Atkins, military reform would still make a great 
advance. 

The first application of the Militia Ballot Act would be ona 
moderate scale. Only 100,000 men would be enrolled for 
service for two years in times of peace in the United Kingdom. 
These men would only pass into the Imperial or Colonial 
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service by their own desire in return for a tempting bounty. 
The War Office would thus have all the men required at a 
fixed date. They would also include a much larger proportion 
of peasants accustomed to hard work and of a submissive tem- 
perament, that is to say better qualified to make good soldiers. 

In the following years 43,000 men could be enrolled 
annually, or about 1000 per million of the inhabitants, who 
wouid serve for two years with the colours and ten years in 
the permanent reserve. Furthermore, all the militia officers 
not drawn from the regular army would be obliged to pass 
through a military academy, In this way England would soon 
have the 400,000 soldiers necessary for her security and the 
safeguarding of her honour and her interests. . 

The regular army, after ceding certain cadres and services to 
the militia, would remain what it is at present, continuing the 
system of voluntary enlistment. 

The supply of officers is a problem which would also require 
to be solved on the morrow of a general mobilisation, As is 
generally known, that is one of the weak points of the British 
Army in time of war. The losses cannot be filled by the 
military academies, and the grant of commissions to non- 
commissioned officers cannot be effected as easily as it is in 
the French Army. The difficulty can, however, be overcome 
by the creation of a provisional rank of chef de section, which 
would be assumed by the pick of the sergeants, The command 
of the companies would be adequately provided for in this 
way, and, following the example of Japan, a number of officers 
could be promoted to higher rank for the duration of the war, 
Officers taken from the volunteers might also be employed, 
while educated young men of good family might be given the 
temporary rank of second lieutenant, receiving a certain 
amount of training at the depots. These officers would only 
be utilised in the second phase of the war. 

XIX. England has another resource in case of need, namely, 
the enrolment of foreign mercenaries. During the Transvaal 
War she refused the numerous offers made by foreigners of all 
countries to serve in her army, but in a life and death struggle 
with Germany the case would be different. The War Office, 
again resorting to the means employed against Napoleon L., 
would certainly utilise foreign troops, the numbers of which 
cannot be estimated here. But these foreign troops would, 
after all, be a secondary consideration in comparison to the 
auxiliaries which England could secure throughout the world. 
The strength of a nation does not consist solely in her army and 
navy and her credit. Her political alliances are an important 
part of it. The foreign assistance upon which England could 
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reckon in case of war is an important factor which deserves 
an article to itself. Suffice it to say, that Great Britain, 
who has devoted friends in Europe, such as Portugal—who 
disposes of two good army corps—would now, as formerly, 
find powerful allies in the Old World and the New. The 
superiority of British diplomacy is daily becoming more evident. 
Those who direct the policy of Great Britain have shown the 
most intimate acquaintance with political geography, a circum- 
stance which has enabled them to form political combinations 
such as the alliance with Japan, which the world in general 
characterise as marvellous, but which, after all, are simply 
logical. 

XX. To sum up: The British Army in 1906 is not to be 
despised. Its inferiority may suddenly cease. All that is 
needed is that the English people should follow the instinct of 
self-preservation, or be deeply wounded in their national pride. 
They would then consent to the re-enforcement of the “ Militia 
Ballot Act.” This law, instituting conscription in England, 
exists, and its enforcement is only suspended each year by a 
Parliamentary vote. If that vote were negative the land forces 
of Great Britain would soon become worthy of the country. 
But even as it is, England remains the greatest Empire which 
the world has ever seen ; she has the enviable gift of ubiquity, 
an incomparable credit, and a diplomacy whose influence 
extends over the whole earth. 

Through the alliance with England, France would have the 
command of the sea from the commencement of hostilities, the 
opportune and valuable reinforcement of three corps d’armée 
from the British Islands, and the inestimable advantage of being 
enabled to mobilise all her own forces, including those in Africa, 
for the decisive struggle. At the same time she would see 
Germany considerably weakened by powerful diversions in the 
North Sea and the Baltic; she herself would no longer be 
obliged to defend her Colonies, from which she could conse- 
quently withdraw her white troops, and at a later stage of the 
conflict would receive further reinforcements from across the 
Channel ; and finally she would find such allies as Portugal, 
Japan, and the United States. Although they would arrive 
somewhat late at the seat of war, the allied troops would never- 
theless play an important part. Ina word, the alliance with 
England, which would be valuable from every point of view, 
would procure for France the means required for victoriously 
repelling the aggression with which she is threatened by the 
German Empire. 

A FRENCH OFFICER. 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


It has been convenient for the supporters of Mr. Birrell’s 
Education Bill to represent the opposition to it as clerical and 
artificial They can scarcely be aware how great a compliment 
they are paying to the Clergy. The Bill has not been before the 
country for a month at the time of the writing of this article, and 
yet meetings of Churchmen(men predominantly, and not women) 
have sprung up in all parts of the country, on a scale quite 
unprecedented in the last fifty years. There has been no diffi- 
culty in obtaining audiences. The whole difficulty has been 
to accommodate them. Party feeling has vanished, and 
Churchmen of all shades of opinion have sat side by side, and 
voted together in overwhelming numbers the strongest resolu- 
tions submitted to them, If all this volume of opinion has 
been artificially engineered by the Clergy, they have resources 
for which political organisers would be only too glad to obtain 
the secret. It is only the ostriches of public life who are 
unaware that in all parts of the country the Education Bill 
has met with uncompromising opposition. 

On the other hand, it has passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons, and is before Parliament as a Government 
measure of first-rate importance, and its opponents must deter- 
mine in what spirit they are to meet it. It would no doubt suit 
the political convenience of both sides of the House to pass the 
measure in some form, for religious questions are always annoy- 
ing to politicians. They cut across the lines of political 
parties, and, though they arouse an interest which other ques- 
tions do not rouse, the settlement even of a successful party 
with the religious friends who have helped it to victory is always 
troublesome. On this point it may safely be assumed that the 
Premier is still likely to receive no small amount of enlighten- 
ment. The forces hostile to his Bill are quite sufficient to wreck 
it if any accident throws them into combination. Important 
clauses of the Bill are disliked by Churchmen, Roman Catholics, 
Secularists, and many Nonconformists. Concessions in any one 
direction will intensify hostility in another. The hope of the 
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Ministry lies in the combination of politicians on both sides of 
the House to over-ride religious scruples, and to get rid, as it is 
fondly hoped, of the religious difficulty once for all, 

The means to this end will be an exchange of concessions 
without regard to the main principles that underlie the Bill 
and the whole agitation that surrounds it. The Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans will, it is hoped, be bought off by “ facilities,” 
while the extreme Nonconformists will be comforted with the 
assurance that the “ facilities ” will be so guarded as to be of 
little or no value. Each side will believe that it has in its bargain 
overreached the other. But all the while the main principle 
of the Bill will, if it ever becomes an Act, steadily and per- 
sistently assert itself, and will eventually shed all the safeguards 
which are supposed to have prevented the accomplishment of 
this end. 

What then is the main principle of the Bill? It is that the 
educational interests of the State justify it in overriding the 
religious rights and duties of individual citizens. This principle 
is contained in two maxims: the first being, that there must 
be absolute public control of all public elementary schools ; 
and the second, that teachers being civil servants must not be 
subjected to religious tests any more than other servants of the 
State. From these two maxims we are assured that the 
Government will not go back. It conceives that it was put in 
power to carry them out. 

It may be granted that these two cries were watchwords of 
the Radical party at the last election, and that if the electorate 
really understood all that they involved, the Bill before Parlia- 
ment is a rather ineffective measure for giving that which the 
voice of the people demanded. The Ministry believe—let us 
give them credit for this—that it is their generosity which has 
made the Bill less drastic than the principles which dictated it. 
But herein we venture to think that they are entirely mistaken, 
We believe that all their troubles arise from combining with 
those two clear maxims, a third which was quite contradictory 
to them. They made much of the cry that besides giving 
absolute control of the schools to the people, and abolishing 
tests for teachers, they would also give simple Bible teaching in 
all the schools ; they promised that fundamental Christianity, 
undogmatic Christianity, unsectarian Christianity, Protestant 
Christianity should be universally taught. The cry was a con- 
venient electioneering cry ; but when the time came for em- 
bodying it in the shape of a Bill consistently with the other two 
maxims, its ludicrous inconsistency with those principles was at 
once apparent. Even Mr, Birrell was not prepared, when it came 
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to the point, to force Christianity upon Jewish children, or Protes- 
tantism on Roman Catholic children. So, the Protestant 
Christianity was politely bowed into a back seat. There is no 
clause in the Bill which requires any sort of religious teaching in 
any school; but there are clauses which, in the opinion of all edu- 
cational experts, will make religious instruction well-nigh impos- 
sible in all schools, notably, of course, clause 6, to which Mr. 
Birrell attaches great importance. The privilege which the Bill 
retains for Protestant or unsectarian Christianity is that, where 
ratepayers desire to do so, they may force Jews and Roman 
Catholics to pay rates for the maintenance of it. The glaring 
injustice of this provision compelled the author of the Bill to 
introduce the singular provisions for denominational ‘teaching 
at the expense of the denominations, for which no valid defence 
can be offered except that they concede as little as can be 
conceded to the Church of England, and may therefore be 
expected to buy off the fury of Dr. Clifford and Mr. Hirst 
Hollowell. The one point, however, which is quite clear is 
that it is the introduction of any sort of religious teaching at 
the public expense that has vitiated the simplicity and consis- 
tency of the Bill ; and that Parliament cannot at the same time 
give effect to the two principles that the State is to override 
the religious rights of the parents, and that the religious rights 
of the parents are to limit the autocracy of the State. The 
two principles are inconsistent not only in logic but in fact. As 
has been pointed out, an attempt to reconcile them may be 
made by sham concessions to parental wishes, but, for one 
principle or the other, the State must elect, and that for which 
it elects will in the end triumph. 

It is urged in reply that what is called undenominational 
teaching has found great favour where it has prevailed, that it 
is given without difficulty in many secondary schools, that it 
has been accepted by almost every local authority in England, 
and that by its freedom from any dogmatic and sectarian 
flavour it really corresponds more nearly to the requirements 
of the average British parent than the more precise and definite 
teaching of denominational schools. We will assume, though 
itis a large assumption, that all these statements may pass 
unchallenged. They do not in fact advance the controversy a 
single step. For they all ignore the fact that for many years 
past the State has been deeply indebted to denominationalists 
for their educational work, and that it has encouraged the 
accumulation of a very large amount of property stamped 
with a denominational character. If the year 1906 had been 
the year 1806, it might not have been difficult to enact that 
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unsectarian Bible teaching should be given in all pyblic elemen- 
tary schools, But in the course of the last century denomi- 
nationalism has gathered to its standard a very large and 
warmly attached body of supporters. The outward symbol of 
its existence is the schoolhouse, built often on the glebe, under 
the shadow of the church and the parsonage. Considerable 
self-sacrifice has been evoked to build and maintain these 
schools, and men love a cause on behalf of which they 
have made sacrifices, The strength of this sentiment is not 
apparently appreciated as yet by politicians, nor even by all 
Church dignitaries, But it is this sentiment in the first instance 
which has roused opposition to the Bill, A large body of 
citizens feel that the State is playing them false, They are not 
hoodwinked by reference to alterations made in the trust-deeds 
by the Act of 1902. They know that those changes were 
made to give effect to the purposes of the trust. But the 
changes contemplated by the present Bill are avowedly intended 
to set aside the purpose of the trust, They are conscious also 
that the unreal pretence of letting and hiring of the schools 
cannot fail to be fraught with difficulties innumerable, so far 
as the parochial use of the schools is concerned. All these 
sentiments are producing an unrest which is not to be quieted 
by disquisitions on the virtues of undenominational teaching, 
or by appeals to Protestantism and the open Bible. The Bill, 
if it becomes Iaw, will leave a very large body of citizens of 
all classes smarting under the sense of a very great wrong. It 
is to persons in this frame of mind that the rate collector will 
come with his demand for rates in support of a form of religious 
instruction in which they have little or no confidence. They 
will feel that all their services have been disregarded, their 
wishes and petitions set at naught, and it needs little knowledge 
of human nature to prophesy that they will regard themselves 
as victims of religious tyranny. What line of action they will 
take it is impossible to foresee. They are peaceable folk for 
the most part and law-abiding citizens. But it will never be 
possible to convert them into ardent supporters of the rehigious 
rates. It will add to the unpopularity of that rate that the 
schools will be taken away one by one, that the loss of them 
will come home to almost every parish in the kingdom, and 
that inevitably in the transfer many great hardships must 
occur. 

But if the religious rate is unpopular with Churchmen, 
where will it find its friends? Certainly not among the 
Labour Party, nor among the Nonconformists, who so 
frequently fought against religious instruction in Board schools, 
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nor is it to be feared, among ordinary parents. It is the 
friends of denominationalism who have made the undenomi- 
national system possible. If a large number of the denomina- 
tionalists smarting under the sense of their unfair treatment 
resent the rate, its fate is sealed. Secularism is the inevitable 
result of this one-sided settlement of a great religious con- 
troversy, 

Undoubtedly Mr. Birrell might have conciliated a large 
number of Anglicans, if he had frankly allowed denominational 
facilities in all schools. He would not have won over the 
friends of the schools, but he would have enlisted the 
sympathy of those who have no schools, and who have for 
years past been casting longing eyes upon the Local Authority 
Schools, From many of his utterances it seemed likely that 
he would pursue this policy and would make the rights of 
parents override the absolute autocracy of the State. But in 
his Bill the passion for State control has gained the upper 
hand. It is not for us to speculate how or under what cir- 
cumstances the victory was won, But it is not unlikely that 
the exigencies of school discipline asserted themselves, The 
maintenance of order without punishment is no easy task, and 
in many of our large schools punishments are almost unknown, 
The appeal is made to the gregarious, imitative, conservative 
side of child nature, to that dislike of singularity on which 
Mr, Birrell was so eloquent. The cross division of children 
into denominations instead of standards would have introduced 
some confusion. But confusion would have been worse con- 
founded had an army of volunteers from without invaded the 
schools day by day, ‘The teachers would have been com- 
pelled in self-defence to volunteer for denominational teaching, 
That in its turn would have meant a classification of teachers 
according to their beliefs, and it is quite possible that fear of 
hindrance in promotion on account of religious beliefs operated 
to produce pressure from the teachers against facilities which 
included their taking part in religious instruction, 

As the Bill is now drawn the granting of facilities is at the 
option of the Local Authority. No doubt efforts will be made 
to turn this option into an obligation. But where authorities 
are reluctant the obligation will be of little value. A series of 
reports from the Local Authority Inspector on the disturbance 
of discipline by the use of facilities will justify an appeal for 
release from the obligation. Nor will it be difficult, even if 
teachers are allowed to give special instruction, for a Local 
Authority which dislikes facilities to stock the school with 
teachers who will refuse to give that instruction. If facilities 
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are of any value, it will only be by the entire good-will and 
sympathy both of the Local Authority and of the teachers. 
The outcome of these reflections is that the whole issue of 
the contest rests on the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
principle that all public elementary schools must be entirely 
controlled by the State. If that principle is accepted, and what 
is called the dual system, the co-existence of State and 
voluntary schools is abolished, the disappearance of religious 
instruction from the school curriculum is a mere question of 
time. Already Mr. Birrell has placed it outside the hours of 
compulsory attendance, That one clause places beyond doubt 
the real character of the Bill. But it is only the corollary of 
absolute public control, and abolition of tests for teachers. 
What seems to be most important at the present juncture is 
that the Unionists in the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords should commit themselves to no position which is 
inconsistent with the retention of voluntary or denominational 
schools, The nation has not really, we believe, willed their 
destruction, It has consented to party cries and catchwords 
without understanding what the necessary outcome of their 
adoption was. Now that this necessity declares itself in the 
plain shape of a statutory enactment, there is a great revulsion 
of feeling. Men who were indifferent before are on fire now. 
They see that the alteration cannot be made without grievous 
injustice, They do not see, but Parliamentary debates will 
make it clear, that the end is the abolition of religious instruc- 
tion in our schools. The State cannot tolerate a rival. It 
remains true to its old maxim, “We have no King but 
Czsar. Its autocracy is quite as rigid, whether the form of 
government be monarchic or democratic. It can enter into 
alliance with religion, but it cannot assume to itself religious 
functions without becoming tyrannical. If it destroys the 
denominational school, it will in vain strive to retain the unde- 
nominational. A universal State system of education, grievous 
as it is to write the words, must eventually be a secular system. 


E. A. MANCHESTER. 


THE NATIVE CRISIS IN NATAL 


NEVER before in Colonial history has there emanated from 
any portion of the British Empire so spontaneous and 
unanimous an outburst of passionate protest as that flood 
of indignation which swept over the Colony of Natal in the 
first week of April 1906. Although natural at the moment 
and fully justified, as we hold, by circumstances fraught with 
gravest peril, that protest appears to have produced in Great 
Britain an amount of astonishment that can be explained only 
by the superficial knowledge of things African, which is 
possessed by the majority of people living in England, home- 
abiding folk, to whom the tremendous problem, which daily 
and hourly confronts the South African Colonist, is necessarily 
difficult of comprehension. The existence of such an imperfect 
understanding of the real facts of the case regarding the native 
crisis in Natal, suggests the propriety at the present juncture 
of putting forward for home consumption a few essential 
truths, as they offer themselves, t-vm a strictly Colonial point 
of view. 

The amazing ignorance and careless mis-statements of such 
individuals as the officers of the Aborigines Protection Society 
are sufficiently illustrated by the assertion recently made by a 
member of that mischievous Association that the Poll Tax in 
Natal was imposed for the purpose of compelling the Natal 
natives to work in the Johannesburg mines. The audacious 
absurdity of such an allegation is equalled only by its 
unveracity ; the truth of the matter being that, since the year 
1901, the Natal Government has prohibited the recruiting in 
Natal of native labour for the mines. So much for that. 

Now for a brief review of facts. 

The immediate cause of the interference of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in our domestic affairs was the con- 
demnation and death senteiice passed by a court-martial upon 
twelve natives who had been convicted of participating in the 
murder of two European members of the Natal police force. 

During the late Boer War, the native mind throughout 
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South Africa was deeply stirred by the sight of two white 
races engaged in fighting each other, and the massacre of a 
party of Boers by Zulus, in the district of Vryheid, towards 
the close of the campaign, increased the disquieting influence. 
The chief factor of unrest, however, for some years past, has 
undoubtedly becn an organisation calling itself the “‘ Ethiopian 
Church,” a semi-religious body, which in the year 1897 
affiliated itself to the negro Church of America, under the 
style and title of “‘ The African Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
There is abundant evidence to show that this organisation, 
controlled by active and self-seeking propagandists, has been 
busily unsettling the native mind by disloyal and revolutionary 
teaching. An energetic element of American negroes has been 
imported, with the distinct and definite aim of expelling the 
white man and building up an omnipotent black republic in 
South Africa, This organisation, founded originally upon a 
religious basis, although long recognised as an element of 
danger, has been treated with great forbearance by the 
Colonists, in the hope that it would die out of itself, or that, 
dropping its noxious political features, it would exercise a moral 
influence for good. Such an expectation, however, appears 
little likely of fulfilment. The notion of a great African 
Church, working for the exaltation and emancipation of the 
native races, is one that naturally makes a powerful appeal to 
the mind, both of the raw and the educated native alike ; and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that the doctrine of the leaders 
of the movement is lamentably crude, bearing small resem- 
blance to Christian ethics as ordinarily accepted, and with the 
main drift of its teaching setting unmistakably towards a 
political goal. 

In the year 1903, rumours of a disturbance of the native 
mind, on political matters affecting their relations with the 
whites, were widely spread throughout Natal, and those best 
qualified to judge, then predicted a serious outbreak unless the 
Ethiopian Church could be suppressed. But events so shaped 
themselves that, for the time being, the danger appeared to 
pass. 

In 1905, in consequence of the trade depression which had 
over-spread South Africa, it became necessary for the Parlia- 
ment of Natal to find additional sources of revenue, and 
various taxing measures were introduced. None of these, it 
should be noted, imposed any charge upon either the native 
or Indian population, who together outnumber the whites in 
the ratio of about twelve to one. Almost the whole of the 
revenue of Natal is contributed by the white population, num- 
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bering little more than 100,000 souls, the relative proportions 
being £30 11s. 4d. per head of the white population and 
gs. 63d. per head of the native. Practically, moreover, the 
natives pay no Customs dues, inasmuch as they are purchasers 
only to a very limited extent of imported commodities. It 
became necessary, therefore, to adopt a form of taxation, 
which, though admittedly unscientific and crude if applied to 
a white community, was the only measure which would extract 
any adequate contribution to the revenue from the native 
population, and a Poll Tax was consequently imposed, But 
let it be said at once that this Poll Tax (which is imposed on 
whites and blacks alike), while far from being the sole, or even 
the main, cause of disturbance, sufficed at the moment as a 
pretext for revolt. But the real root of our trouble lies far 
deeper. 

During the first week of February 1906, a party of natives 
living on a farm about twenty-five miles from Pietermaritzburg, 
the seat of Government, armed themselves, and taking up a 
position on a hill defied the authorities. From the evidence 
which has subsequently come to hand, there can be little 
doubt that it was their intention to murder the magistrate of 
the district, but their plans miscarried. Be that as it may, 
the Government of Natal was obliged to take serious notice of 
the attitude which these people had assumed, and, accordingly, 
a small body of about seventeen white policemen was des- 
patched to arrest the ringleaders. This force was fallen upon 
in the gloom of a misty summer’s evening, and Sub-Inspector 
Hunt and Trooper Armstrong were killed, while another of the 
party was severely wounded. The Natal Militia, which is really 
a volunteer force of civilian Colonists, maintained entirely 
at the cost of the Colony, was at once called out, and, 
proceeding to the scene of the disturbance—with the assistance 
of natives who had remained loyal—killed or captured about 
eighteen of the murderers. 

After the slaughter of an enemy every member of a Kafir 
band plunges his assegai into the body of the slain, thus 
“blooding his spear.” The evidence taken at the court- 
martial showed that every man executed for this murder had 
conformed to this savage custom, The bodies of Hunt and 
his young comrade were covered with ghastly wounds. 

No sooner, however, had these people been dealt with than 
alarming reports came in from three other centres, disclosing a 
serious condition of affairs. The Chief M’Skofeni and his tribe 
had armed, and were threatening the lives of white settlers in 
his neighbourhood, The whole district was terrorised ; white 
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men, women and children were obliged to flee from their 
farms in what they stood up in, leaving their stock and 
property to the mercy of the natives, Small centres of white 
populations, such as Richmond and Ixopo, were turned into 
improvised forts, men organising and arming themselves as 
best they could, in grim determination to defend their homes 
and families. Colonel MacKenzie, C.B., with a mobile force 
of Natal Militia, at once proceeded to the disaffected district, 
and after some trouble succeeded in arresting most of the 
ringleaders, 

There is no room for doubt that the prompt action of the 
Colonial Government, and the magnificent response of the 
Colonial troops, averted a dreadful calamity, The natives 
were cowed and awed by the display of force, and, fortunately, 
submitted without serious opposition. Five or six of the 
ringleaders were sentenced to death. The Colonial Govern- 
ment, however, commuted the death sentence, and these men 
are now suffering imprisonment, 

While Colonel MacKenzie was dealing with M’Skofeni and 
his tribe, a chief named Gobizembe and his tribe, in an 
entirely different part of the Colony, uprose against the 
authority of the magistrate, who was grossly insulted and 
threatened by the natives. The Colonial Government promptly 
called out the remaining Militia, and, placing the force under 
Colonel Leuchars, C.M.G., sent it to Gobizembe’s district. 
Here again the rapid mobilisation and movements of the 
Colonial troops, combined with the skill of Colonel Leuchars, 
overawed and cowed the natives in that district. They sub- 
mitted and were fined, some of the ringleaders being sentenced 
also to imprisonment. While these operations were proceed- 
ing, another tribe, under a chief named Fynn, in a third and 
different part of the Colony, showed signs of rebellion. Here 
also the magistrate, who is regarded by the natives as the 
local representative of the Government, was subjected to insult 
and menace, one of the natives throwing dirt into his face, 
while others brandished their weapons, though, fortunately, 
no blood was shed. As soon as Colonel MacKenzie had 
dealt with M’Skofeni, he went on with his mobile force to this 
district, and once again the natives submitted without serious 
opposition, the tribe being fined fifteen hundred head of cattle 
and goats. 

While these events were proceeding, and a feeling of most 
painful anxiety as to what would come next, pervaded the 
Colony, a court-martial sat to try twelve of the murderers of 
Sub-Inspector Hunt and Trooper Armstrong, and, after a trial 
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lasting a week, they were convicted and sentenced to death, 
upon evidence which left no doubt of their having one and all 
taken an actual part in the murders, each of them having, in 
accordance with the custom already mentioned, thrust his 
assegai into the body of one or other of the victims, The 
proceedings under Martial Law were submitted for confirma- 
tion to His Excellency the Governor, Sir Henry McCallum, 
as Commander-in-Chief, and he, after conferring with his 
Executive Council, decided to confirm and carry out the 
sentences. Then, to the amazement of the Colonists, on the 
very day before the executions were fixed to take place, the 
announcement was made that the Imperial Government had 
intervened to stay the sentences. When this occurred, part 
of the Militia Force was still in the field, and tidings indicating 
fresh peril were continuing to come in from other parts of the 
Colony. Meetings were at once convened at almost every 
centre throughout Natal, and strong resolutions were passed 
protesting against the action of the Imperial Government at a 
moment when interference was fraught with extreme peril to 
the whole community. The result was that the Imperial 
Government, upon reconsideration, and with a full knowledge 
of the evidence establishing the guilt of the condemned men, 
afterwards withdrew its veto and acquiesced in the death 
sentences, which were duly carried out after a delay of three 
days. 

We are now reaping the first fruits of this ill-timed and 
unfortunate interference ; for within a week four more white 
men’s lives have been sacrificed, while the lives of many 
women and children have been endangered in consequence of 
the rising of another section of the native population in Umvoti 
County, a district which is inhabited mainly by Dutch 
Colonists. It is impossible to forecast the probable extent of 
this latest development, but serious fears are entertained that 
it may spread. 

There can be no doubt whatever that for some time past a 
great plot had been in process of incubation for a general 
rising of the natives, 

The evidence taken at the court-martial trials clearly dis- 
closed this. No lessclear is it that an appalling calamity was 
averted only by the prompt action of the Colonial Government. 
There was to be a simultaneous massacre of the white popula- 
tion throughout the Colony. The natives had for some time 
been killing off their white animals and poultry and destroying 
their pigs, as symbolical of the general slaughter which was to 
rid South Africa for ever of white rule. 
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The premature outbreak, which resulted in the deaths of 
Inspector Hunt and his young comrade, undoubtedly saved 
the situation by disclosure of the movement before it was 
ripe. 

With conclusive proofs of these facts before them, it was 
the duty of Sir Henry McCallum and his advisers to exact 
stern retribution from the rebel leaders. Any temporising or 
vacillating course of action would have brought in its train 
terrible consequences. Their promptitude was, however, 
almost neutralised by the action of the Imperial Government, 
action certain to be construed by the natives into an 
encouragement to resist local rule, and leading them to suppose 
that England, unwilling to stand by the colony in her hour of 
need, was on their side in the struggle, 

Happily, the common sense of the Colonial Office authorities 
eventually triumphed, and, for the time being, at all events, 
the natives understand that England does not stand for murder 
and rapine, but that, on the contrary, she will, through the 
local representative of the King, exact stern and just retribu- 
tion from those guilty of such crimes. To encourage them in 
any other belief indeed would have been nothing less than a 
crime against humanity. 

It is of the first importance that the white man’s rule 
should, under the circumstances which obtain in Natal, be 
established and maintained with unfaltering hand. Without 
going at length into the reasons for this obvious truth, it is 
sufficient to say that the one feature of the situation which 
more than any other presses heavily and constantly upon the 
mind of the thoughtful Colonist, is the honour and safety of 
the white women. This is a feature about which it is enough 
to say that the frequency of attacks by native men upon white 
women and female children has grown to a terrible and 
alarming extent. Such outrages as come bcfore the public 
represent only a small proportion of those which actually 
occur. Apart from the natural reluctance of the victims to 
add to their terrible experience by appearance in a Court of 
Law, there is an Act upon the Statute Book which requires the 
hearing of such cases zn camera, a merciful provision to lessen 
the distress of the sufferers, but one which necessarily conceals 
from public observation a considerable number of cases, To 
allow the natives to obtain the upper hand would make Natal 
impossible as a place of abode for white women and female 
children, The native possesses no religion in the sense in 
which we understand that word. His Ethiopianism, as we 
have already shown, far from being synonymous with the 
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Christian religion, involves no observance of the Christian 
mode of life or morals; public opinion has no terrors for 
him, and the only thing left is the fear of punishment. Under 
the rule of the Zulu king, all crimes of the nature indicated 
were punished by death, and by death only, and the terror 
which such rule inspired helped to restrain the natives from 
excesses. But the substitution of the white man’s sway for 
the Draconian despotism of the Zulu kings necessarily removed 
this safeguard, for it is clear that the British public conscience 
would not in this present year of grace tolerate the severe 
punishments inflicted under native law. 

It has unfortunately become the fashion in England to 
regard British Colonists as imbued with unfair and savage 
instincts, which lead them to acts of oppression and cruelty 
towards the subject races among whom they live. As it would 
be inconvenient and unprofitable to discuss this question here, 
in its broad generalities, it is proposed to confine its discussion 
to the situation which exists in Natal. 

Let us examine the allegation as impartially and judicially 
as possible. It may be admitted at the outset that mistakes 
have been made, and that some of the legislation appearing on 
our Statute Books in regard to the natives has borne heavily 
upon them. But while adimitting this, we must hasten to add 
that such legislation has its roots in a genuine desire to protect 
the native against himself. For instance, legislation limiting 
his freedom of action as regards the purchase and consumption 
of alcohol and native beer, or his right to roam the streets of 
our towns after nine o’clock in the evening, is designed to pro- 
tect him from the natural consequences of drinking and 
immorality. Many Colonists believes that legislation of this 
character serves to irritate the people rather than to extinguish 
the vices aimed at. But having said this, all has been said which 
may fairly be urged against the Colonists’ rule of the native 
population. On the other hand, Natal offers an instance almost 
unique in the history of the world—certainly unique in Colonial 
history—of a small white population of 100,000 ruling a vast 
horde of savages outnumbering them in the ratio of twelve to 
one, without a single outbreak for a period of more than thirty 
years. The last native outbreak which occurred in Natal took 
place in the year 1873, when a native chief named Langalibalele 
rebelled, and was subdued, Since that time there has not 
only been no sign of rebellion but, on the contrary, until dis- 
turbed by the dangerous teaching of the Ethiopian Church, 
the natives have appeared to be satisfied and contented. This 
single circumstance of itself is a conclusive answer to the wild 
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assertions of those ignorant or malicious persons outside the 
Colony who persist in fabricating cruel and malignant charges 
against the people of Natal. 

Then, again, as regards the burden of taxation. The South 
African native is notoriously well off. The temperate climate 
and productive soil making it almost unnecessary for him to 
work, it is his practice to do so only during six months in each 
year, the remaining six months being spent in idleness. The 
women do most of the cultivation at the kraals. It has already 
been pointed out that the natives contribute to the revenue only 
to the extent of gs. 63d. per head as against the white man’s 
contribution of £30 11s. 4d. per head. Large tracts of land, 
most suitable for occupation by natives, have been set apart in 
Natal for their sole use, locations on which they are allowed to 
live rent free, subject only to the payment of the ordinary Hut 
Tax of 14s. per annum, which it has been truly said can be 
earned in South Africa by a single hen in the course of a year. 
During this week, Easter 1906, the Government has published 
a Bill for the taxation of land in Natal, which contains the 
following clause : 

The following lands shall be exempt from the tax: 
Lands vested in the Natal Native Trust or held in other public trust 
for natives... . 

Free access to, and full justice in, the Courts of Law are 
ensured to blacks as to whites, and individual cases of assault 
or maltreatment of natives by white persons are severely dealt 
with, Every encouragement is given both to missionary enter- 
prise and to the cultivation of the arts of civilisation. There 
is nothing in the legislation of the Colony which prevents a 
native from entering any trade or profession, or shuts him 
out from any other form of competition with the white man. 
Save as has already been stated, the native enjoys equal 
rights with the white man in every respect, including the 
right to purchase and own land, the franchise only of necessity 
being withheld for the reason that its extension to a people 
still, for the most part, sunk in barbarism, and so vastly supe- 
rior in numbers, would inevitably lead to chaos and demoralisa- 
tion. A permanent Under Secretary for Native Affairs heads 
a Native Department, whose special function it is to supervise 
questions affecting the peculiar interests of the Aborigines, and 
to criticise legislation bearing upon them. Every native has 
direct access to this Department and its head and, in no case, 
so far as I am aware, has an appeal by a native met with any- 
thing but ready consideration from those put in authority over 
him. 
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In these circumstances, Colonists felt themselves entitled to 
look for sympathetic co-operation and assistance from their 
fellow countrymen in England, and from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the amazement with which they first observed the 
upgrowth of a contrary spirit, has now given place to a feeling 
akin to resentment against the British Government and 
British people. 

Does an Englishman cease to be an Englishman when he 
makes his home south of the Equator ? Does he lose ail those 
attributes of which the nation is proud the moment he becomes 
a Colonist? Does mere contact with a subject-race transform 
an otherwise generous and just people (as one charming 
specimen of British legislators has phrased it) into “ blood- 
thirsty murderers” and oppressors of humanity ? 

Another point there is to which attention must be drawn 
before we conclude. The Colonists have been deeply mortified 
by the unworthy sneers and suggestions which have been made 
in reference to the presence of British troops in Natal. The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies thought proper to 
express the view that Colonists are not entitled to cry “hands 
off” to the Imperial Government, and then when sudden trouble 
arises to telegraph for a brigade of troops. The suggestion, 
however ingenious, involves an assertion which is utterly 
untrue, as can be proved by the following facts: When the 
Natal Militia Force first took the field, the General Officer com- 
manding British troops in South Africa promptly and generously 
offered to the Natal Government the use of a brigade of 
Imperial troops. No application for such troops was made at 
that time. On the contrary, Colonists were anxious to deal 
with the situation with their own available forces. The Natal 
Government, accordingly, while warmly acknowledging the 
spontaneous and generous act of Sir Henry Hildyard, replied 
that, while it was unnecessary to send a brigade, or indeed any 
regular troops, to operate against the natives, the Government 
would welcome the stationing of an infantry regiment at 
Pietermaritzburg, in order that the Natal Militia Force might be 
released, as regards that centre at all events, for service in the 
field. The 2nd Battalion of the Cameron Highlanders was 
accordingly sent, and is now stationed at Fort Napier, but not 
a single British soldier has so far taken part in the field opera- 
tions, which have been conducted entirely by and at the cost 
of the Colonists themselves. By no means the least cause of 
the strong feeling which now exists against the Imperial Govern- 
ment arises from the way in which it has dealt with this ques- 
tion. The huckstering spirit which was shown by the British 
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Government, as distinguished from the General Officer com- 
manding in South Africa, in reference to the employment of 
British troops, contrasts oddly with the spontaneous and whole- 
hearted movement in the Colonies to assist Great Britain during 
the time of her pressing necessity in December 1899. More- 
over, Natal, of her own free will, offered to contribute, and 
actually does contribute, towards the maintenance of the 
British Navy, a sum equal to seven shillings per head of her 
white population, It is not a large sum, but in the circum- 
stances of the Colony it will bear comparison with the 17s. 6d. 
per head contributed by the taxpayer within the United 
Kingdom towards the same object, and, small as it is, it was 
given as a free offering. Natal made no more conditions than 
did Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, when they offered and 
gave so freely of their men and substance towards the defence 
of Imperial interests in South Africa, None of the Colonies 
have, on this score, set up any claim to interference, even in 
Great Britain’s foreign policy, which directly concerns the 
Empire at large, much less in her internal affairs ; and menin 
Natal now ask each other, in pained surprise, what they have 
done to justify the strong feeling shown against them bya 
section of the Parliament of England. 


In his recent speech [says a Natal newspaper] on the Natal crisis, Mr. 
Churchill said that Responsible Government had perhaps been conferred 
“too lightheartedly ” on Natal. It is of interest in this connection to recall 
the following extracts from Mr. Churchill’s book, London to Ladysmith: 
“They (the people of Natal) have never for one moment lost sight of their 
obligations as a British Colony. Their loyalty has been splendid. From 
the very beginning they warned the Imperial Government that their terri- 
tories would be invaded. Throughout the course of the long negotiations 
they knew that, if the war should come, on them would fall the first fury of 
the storm. Nevertheless, they courageously supported and acclaimed the 
action of the Ministry. Now, at last, there is war. . . . From the beginning 
he (the Natalian) asked for protection. From the beginning he was promised 
complete protection ; but scarcely a word of complaint is heard. The towns- 
folk are calm and orderly, the Press dignified and sober. The men capable 
of bearing arms have responded nobly. .. . Viewed in quieter days, the 
patient, trustful attitude of the Colony of Natal will impress the historian, 
The devotion of its people to their Sovereign and to their Motherland should 
endear them to all good Englishmen, and win their general respect and 
sympathy.” Has Mr. Churchill ceased to be a “good Englishman,” or is it 
another case of a good Englishman gone wrong when once engulfed in the 
vortex of party politics ? 


It may be, of course, that a feeling has arisen in England 
against South African Colonists, as a body, in consequence of 
the employment of Chinese labour at Johannesburg, but, if so, 
nothing could be more unjust. Apart altogether from the 
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rights and wrongs of this question, there can be little doubt 
that the majority of the Colonists—certainly the majority of 
people in the Cape Colony and Natal—are steadfastly opposed 
to Chinese labour. On the whole, the democratic spirit 
in the Colonies is quite as great as, if not greater than, 
in England itself, and it is as erroneous to suppose that 
democracy exists only within the British Isles as it is to 
imagine that Colonists are in the least degree inclined to bow 
down and cringe before plutocrats and trust promoters, 

Colonists do not claim immunity from mistakes ; but they 
have practical knowledge, because they and their fathers have 
had painful and bitter experience, of the condition which 
obtain in this sub-continent. It is, therefore, less likely that 
they should fall into errors such as those committed, time after 
time, by the British Government in South Africa, whose record, 
since the days of the egregious Lord Glenelg, has been for 
the most part one of vacillation and well-nigh inconceivable 
blunders, producing deplorable results. It does not fall 
within the scope of these observations to expatiate upon the 
past, but what honest student of South African history would 
to-day defend the subversions of the policies of such statesmen 
as Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Sir Harry Smith, Sir George Grey, 
and Sir Bartle Frere, by the Colonial Secretaries of their days ? 
Each of these illustrious names marks a separate epoch in 
which peace and prosperity. under the flag of England, had 
dawned upon this land. In each case, through the subsequent 
interference of British Ministers, slaves to party, who undid 
the work of those able and sagacious men, these bright 
prospects were first clouded over and then utterly bloited out. 
The restoration of the Zulu king, Cetywayo, carried out by the 
British Government against the reiterated protests and warn- 
ings of the Colonists and the Legislature of Natal, led, as was 
predicted, to terrible bloodshed and desolation amongst the 
Zulu people, and the wretched man himself died (it is believed 
by poison) after a few years of misery. Thousands of natives, 
men, women, and children, lost their lives in the chaos which 
followed. The blood of these people is on the head of the 
Government responsible for Cetywayo’s restoration, and, 
secondarily, lies at the door of the Aborigines Protection 
Society who instigated it. 

How much human misery might be spared if only British 
statesmen would realise the danger of meddling, in defiance of 
local opinion, with the affairs of a country six thousand miles 


away? The same arrogant spirit has inspired the latest rebuff 
to Natal. 
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What is to be the ultimate issue? Are we to be guided in 
our search for an answer to this most grave question by the 
results of that disastrous policy of Lord North which led to the 
severance of the ties which bound the North American Colonists 
to the Motherland ? 

The stream of insult poured upon Natal, both in the shape 
of insidious questions addressed to the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies in the House of Commons, as well as by direct and 
brutal charges against the Colonists, has reached a point which 
demands emphatic protest. Itis true that these charges emanate 
from persons whose political and social status does not justify 
much notice. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the House of Commons listens to such utterances with hardly 
a protest, and that the Prime Minister of England has in no 
way intervened to check them. Nor may we forget that they 
are telegraphed to this country and published broadcast, thereby 
inciting the natives to further acts of rebellion and murder. 
It is equally impossible to ignore their effect on foreign public 
opinion. That our own countrymen should hold us up to 
the condemnation of foreigners is surely monstrous! Devoted 
as Natal has always been to Imperial interests, passionately as 
Natalians love the country of their origin, proud as they are to 
share in her glorious heritage, there is a limit even to this, and 
that limit has been perilously approached during the last few 
weeks. 


F, S. TATHAM. 


TO VISCOUNT MILNER. 


MILNER, most steadfast guardian of the State, 
Who ‘gainst her foes didst battle and prevail— 
Subduing all who would our rights assail ; 
Slow turning to respect their scornful hate— 

Attend no honour ; such as should await 
Thee now, were English Roman. What avail 
This service if one moment thou didst fail, 
Nor stoop to blame a servant in debate. 


Thy crime is that our country thou couldst save 
When they defamed her that do now accuse 
Thy conduct—all too high above their strife 

For paltry place, ere yet th’ oblivious grave 
Shall hide their dust who poisoned phrase abuse 

To dull the envied splendour of thy life. 


VOL. XLVII 


THE FUTURE OF BELGIUM 


Is the future of Belgium as an independent country assured ? 
Are the treaties guaranteeing that independence in full force 
to-day? Are there any serious reasons for fearing that the cupi- 
dity of one or other neighbouring Power might destroy the 
existing equilibrium of Western Europe at our expense ? Such 
are the questions which the present international anxieties inevit- 
ably suggest in the wake of the great patriotic féfes to celebrate 
the progress achieved by our country since its breach with 
Holland. That this progress has been considerable will not be 
denied for a moment even by those who reproach our governing 
classes with their low aims and their sordid egoism. Between 
1830 and 1905 our population has increased from 3,785,000 to 
over 7,000,000. The number of artisans, which was about 300,000 
in 1846, had at the last Census, now exactly ten years old, attained 
the figure of 1,100,000, whose productive power was more than 
quadrupled by the addition to the aggregate amount of 43,0000 
horse-power, each unit of horse-power being equal to the work 
of ten men. In the year 1900 the railways of Belgium—the first 
Continental country to introduce them—were, apart from purely 
local lines, 4500 kilometres in length as compared with 714 kilo- 
metres in 1856, Our foreign trade made such amazing strides 
during the second half of the nineteenth century as to be only 
comparable with that of Germany. Imports rose from 205 millions 
(francs) in 1840, to 2 milliards, 656 millonsin 1903. The exports 
increased from 139 millions (francs) to 2 milliards and 110 millions. 
The transit trade increased from 43 millions (francs) to 1 milliard 
779 millions during the same period. 

Belgium is the most densely populated of all European coun- 
tries, having 227 people per square kilometre as compared with 
132 in Great Britain. She possesses the closest network of rail- 
ways (155 kilometres per thousand square kilometres as com- 
pared with 108 in Great Britain). Her foreign trade is the 
most highly developed, as is shown by the fact that in 1901 
the special exports and imports, i.c., excluding the transit trade, 
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were £160,000,000 for 7,000,000 people, whereas the trade of 
Great Britain with a population of 42,000,000 was £820,000,000, 
i.é., a smaller per capita figure. 

But these brilliant results, which alone figure in the official 
panegyrics, have another side which cannot be left in the shade. 
If Belgium, as Karl Marx declared, is “ the paradise of capitalists,” 
she must also be described as the hell, or at any rate the purga- 
tory, of the working classes. Then again, we must inquireif the 
neutrality of our country, guaranteed though it be by the Powers, 
to which we owe seventy-five years of uninterrupted peace, might 
not be compromised in the event of a European war? These 
two dark spots cast a shadow over the joyful jubilee of 
the seventy-fifth year of our independence. The social proletariat 
withdrew to MontAventin and refused to participate in the general 
rejoicings, while the Government signalised the occasion by 
demanding the immediate discussion of a military project for the 
defence of Antwerp, which has excited lively discontent through- 
out the country. 

In order to understand this abstention of the working classes, 
or at any rate of their most advanced section, from the national 
jubilee, it is indispensable to glance at the conditions of labour 
prevailing in Belgium. Only a few years ago a German pro- 
fessor, Karl Biicher, if I am not mistaken, stated that industrially 
speaking Belgium might be compared to contemporary England, 
but that socially speaking she more nearly resembled England of 
fifty years ago. It would be somewhat extravagant to apply this 
unfavourable appreciation to present conditions. The enormous 
increase in the general wealth of the country has not been without 
a certain reflex effect on the standard of life of the working 
classes. Wages have risen, hours of labour have been slightly 
reduced. But in spite of these trifling ameliorations, Belgium 
remains the promised land of low wages and long hours. Leaving 
aside the wages of agricultural labourers which vary for men 
from 1.45 francs per diem in Limbourg to 2.40 francs in Namur, 
the figures for 1896 show that of the 613,000 working men and 
working women of all ages scheduled in the Census : 

102,000, or 17 per cent., received more than 4 francs a day. 
169,000, or 27 per cent., received between 3 and 4 francs a day. 
172,000, or 28 per cent., received from 2 to 3 francs a day. 
170,000, or 28 per cent., received less than 2 francs a day. 

According to the same Census the hours of work in 1896 were 
as follows : Of the 600,000 working people (taking round 
numbers) as to whom information was supplied regarding hours 
of labour, 70,000, or rather more than one tenth, worked less than 
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10 hours a day ; 215,000, or rather over one third, worked about 
10 hours; 95,000, or one sixth, worked 10} hours; 100,000, or 
about one-sixth, worked 11 hours; 125,000, or rather more than 
one-fifth, worked more than 11 hours. Many other documents, 
inter alia the Report of the Commission on Domestic Industries 
in 1901, show that among the 125,000 people working more than 
11 hours a day, were thousands of unfortunates working 13, 14, 
and even 15 hours a day. 

In a word, in order to maintain and improve their position in 
the markets of the world, Belgian capitalists outrageously exploit 
the human capital of the proletariat. Like the inhabitants of 
Coketown, described by Dickens in Hard Times, they have shown 
themselves ferociously hostile to the introduction of Factory 
Acts, and many of them seek by every conceivable means to 
evade the easy-going superintendence of our few government 
inspectors. Sir Charles Dilke had good reason for declaring that 
if Belgium continued to refuse to apply her own industrial legis- 
lation, other industrial nations would be entitled to resort to 
economic reprisals in the shape of compensatory tariffs. It 
should be known, however, that the oppressive attitude of the 
Belgian employer encounters nowadays the energetic resistance 
of the great mass of the working classes. In 1884 the workmen 
though destitute of all political rights, and whose trade unions 
were in a primitive stage, founded a Labour Party, whose rapid 
growth has excited general astonishment. After ten years of 
stubborn struggle they secured the franchise in 1893 for all men 
over twenty-three, though with this important reservation, that 
whereas the well-to-do classes have two or three votes, the poorer 
classes have only one. Following in the footsteps of the British 
working classes they created co-operative societics, which are 
gradually establishing their bakeries and their Maisons du peuple 
all overthe country. Trade Unions are also beginning to attain 
serious proportions. The present political situation indicates that 
the Conservative Clerical Government, which has reigned for 
more than twenty years, is nearing the end of its tether. Its own 
friends acknowledge that either at’ this General Election, or at 
the subsequent one, in 1908, the Conservative majority will be 
replaced by a mixed majority of Liberals and Socialists, which 
though as varied as a harlequin’s coat, and profoundly divided 
on other questions, may be relied upon to agree, at any rate, 
upon one point—the establishment of universal suffrage resting 
on the principle of one man one vote. 

Though political prophecy is proverbially hazardous, it is 
probable, if things continue as at present, that within the next ten 
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years Belgium will blossom into a full-blown democratic State, 
in which a very powerful Socialist Party will be able to confront 
the Conservative forces without being crushed, as at present, by 
the inequalities of plural voting. But it is naturally a condition 
precedent of any such development that Belgium should 
preserve her independence. This impels me to inquire if the 
Belgian nation is built on firm foundations and whether the 
kingdom established in 1830 was anything more than a 
geographical expression, which being the creation of one set of 
diplomatists might easily be suppressed by another set of 
diplomatists. 

At the first glance there is undoubtedly a considerable difference 
between Holland and Belgium. Since the sixteenth century 
Holland has remained under the same dynasty, and has preserved 
a distinct nationality. She has had her days of glory. During 
many years she was the first commercial Power in Europe. Her 
people speak one language and differ so clearly from adjoining 
populations that the Dutch frontier has been likened to a Chinese 
wall. Belgium, on the other hand, was in the days of the ancien 
régime a mere collection of provinces under different masters. 
To-day German is spoken in the eastern districts, French in the 
southern provinces,and Flemish (a Dutch dialect) in the Northern 
provinces. Out of 44 millions of inhabitants over fifteen years old, 
hardly 700,000 can speak the two principal languages of the 
country ; the others that is to say, 1,900,000 French, and about as 
many Flemish, can neither converse with nor understand one 
another. There is far more intercourse between a Frenchman of 
Lille and a Belgian of Tournai than between the latter and his 
compatriots of Ghent or Antwerp. Moreover, the linguistic differ- 
ences between the Flemish and the Walloons are accentuated by 
political differences, the former being, generally speaking, 
Catholic and Conservative, the latter Liberal or Socialist. But 
in spite of all these distinctions and divergences it would be 
erroneous to imagine that there is no Belgian patriotism based on 
common traditions, attachment to political and constitutional 
liberties, and the fear of being absorbed by one or other neigh- 
bouring nation, In his remarkable History of Belgium, Professor 
Pirenne shows that since the Middle Ages the Belgian provinces, 
in spite of the fact that some sprang from France and others 
from the Holy Roman Empire, had common interests and 
aspirations, and these bonds naturally became closer during 
the re-union under the Spanish and subsequently the Austrian 
dominion. Then again, although the Belgian Constitution 
is far from conferring those equal rights which the working 
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classes demand with ever-increasing insistence, it is only fair to 
recognise that it was in its time the most liberal Constitution in 
Europe, and that to-day, in spite of our being a Monarchy, we 
enjoy at least as much liberty as Republican France. In a word, 
Belgians generally speaking wish to remain Belgians, for the 
simple reason that they have no desire to become either French- 
men, Germans, or Dutchmen. 

There are Belgians, it is true, especially in Flanders, who 
do not hesitate to affirm that the Revolution of 1830 was a 
blunder. They regret, and we share the regret, that the 
“amalgam” attempted in 1815 did not succeed in uniting two 
countries who fought so gloriously in the sixteenth century for 
liberty of conscience, and who in the twentieth century would 
have formed, by the combination of Belgium industry with Dutch 
agriculture and Dutch Colonies, one of the greatest nations in 
Europe ; but what is done cannot be undone, and though many 
of us may hope for an economic rapprochement through a 
Customs Union with Holland, no one seriously contemplates 
annulling the political divorce consummated seventy-five years 
ago. 

I can confidently say that there is not one of my compatriots 
who would not regard the annexation of Belgium, or of any 
part of Belgium, by Germany as the worst of calamities. Not 
that we entertain any aversion towards Germany. On the 
contrary, we cherish the warmest sympathy for a people 
who have contributed so notably to the development of 
European science and philosophy; moreover, besides the 
Socialists, who cultivate the closest relations with the Social 
Democracy of Germany, the majority of Belgians, being members 
of the great Germanic family, are drawn towards their Eastern 
neighbours by the double tie of language and customs. But if 
we like Germany, all of us, whether we be Conservative, 
Bourgeois, or Socialists, are agreed in disliking the German 
régime. The fear of becoming subjects of the Kaiser, of wearing 
the pointed helmet, and of living under the surveillance of a 
police who caused Alexander Herzern to regret the Russian 
police, would alone suffice to create a Belgian patriotism if it 
did not already exist. Towards France, on the other hand, 
our sentiments are somewhat more complex, and perhaps less 
unanimous, There are certain parts of Belgium which are veri- 
table fragments of France, whose inhabitants live a thoroughly 
French life. Between the department of the Nord, eg., and 
South-Western Flanders, where many towns, being astride the 
frontier, are half French and half Belgian, the identity would 
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be indistinguishable were it not for the barrier created by 
the Customs Houses, separating the two populations. In the 
Walloon Provinces, and especially in the Province of Hainault, 
it is not uncommon to hear the sentiment that it would 
be preferable to be governed by the Republicans of Paris than 
by Flemish Clericals. Furthermore, Socialist working men, who 
are avowed Internationalists, are inclined to institute a parallel, 
which is not always flattering to their own country, between 
Belgium, where the Bourgeoisie enjoys a triple suffrage, where 
the rich shirk military service, and where, through a lack of 
compulsory education, 20 per cent. of the population are 
illiterate, and France, where the suffrage is universal, education 
compulsory,and whereunder the Two Years’ Law military burdens 
fall with tolerable equality upon all classes of the population. 
It would nevertheless be misleading to overrate such French 
sympathies or to attribute to them a meaning they do not possess, 
Many Walloons like France, but they prefer Belgium, while the 
Flemish are, as a general rule, hostile to Parisian ideals. The 
Bourgeoisie taken as a whole are firmly attached to the institu- 
tions under which they enjoy such a plurality of privileges, 
while the Catholics, whocomprise about half the population, would 
regard annexation by France as a danger to religious liberty. 
Finally, and this is the decisive consideration, even with those 
who do not make a religion of patriotism, and who would suffer 
no great personal inconvenience from being French rather than 
Belgian, we have sufficiently realised from the political history 
of recent centuries, that the maintenance of our nationality is 
an essential condition of International peace. Both General 
Brialmont and M. Van Praet have demonstrated that : “ (1) The 
conquest of Belgium by one of the Great Powers has always 
been followed by prolonged and terrible wars, while the 
impossibility of re-uniting the country either to France or to 
Germany was proclaimed in the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678, and 
since then in the Treaties of La Grande Alliance (1701), of La 
Barriére (1715), and Vienna (1815). (2) Wars caused by the 
occupation of Belgium have invariably been fatal to the con- 
quering nation. (3) That it is consequently the interest of 
Europe that Belgium should remain both independent and 
neutral, as was recognised by the London Conference of 1831.” 
For all these reasons, both sentimental and practical, reinforced 
as they are by national education and family traditions, and by 
the ties created by a common political and social life, it must be 
recognised that the Belgian nationality is neither an empty 
phrase nor a mere diplomatic expedient. It isa normal historical 
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development which has been strikingly consolidated during our 
three-quarters of a century of independent existence. But it is 
not sufficient for Belgians to wish to remain Belgians. They 
must be in a position to give effect to their wishes. And this 
leads me to consider whether the future independence of 
Belgium is effectually assured either by its own defensive 
resources or by the policy of the protecting Powers. By the 
Protocols of the London Convention of December 20, 1830, and 
February 19, 1831, Belgium was permanently mediatised under 
the guarantee of the following Powers: France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and Great Britain. It is generally recognised in official 
circles that this guarantee does not absolve Belgium from 
the necessity of being in a position to defend herself in case of 
any violation of her neutrality. But like every other bourgeois 
Government which has held power since 1830, our present 
Ministry endeavours to cast the whole burden of national defence 
on the working classes. Whereas other Continental countries 
have long since recognised the obligation of personal military 
service, we continue to practise theconscript system of substitutes 
which existed in France prior to the war of 1870. The Belgian 
army, which ona peace footing consists of 45,000 men, and on a 
war footing of 170,000, is exclusively composed of volunteers, of 
substitutes, or of conscripts drawn from the disinherited classes 
of the population. Those who interest themselves in the problem 
of recruiting from the military point of view are in agreement 
with those who approach it from the political and social side in 
condemning a system, which has the triple vice of being exceed- 
ingly expensive, of conferring unfair privileges on the rich, and of 
maintaining our effective army at a much lower figure than 
would be provided by the principle of universal service—the 
Swiss system of a nation in arms, such as is advocated by 
Belgian Democrats and Socialists. 

In order to supplement the numerical insufficiency of the 
Belgian army, an effort is being made to replace men by fortifica- 
tions. In 1859 Antwerp became one of the great fortresses of 
Europe, dans la pensée de se défendre in case of necessity against 
any attempted annexation by Napoleon III. In 1887, 75,000,000 
francs were spent on constructing a line of forts along the Meuse 
as barriers against any armies attempting to cross Belgianterritory 
for the purpose of entering either France or Germany. Finally, 
during the month of May of last year, the Prime Minister, M. de 
Smet de Nayer, introduced a new scheme for the defence of 
Antwerp, which involved the disappearance of the circle of the 
defences of 1859, adopting in lieu of it a line of advanced forts and 
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a much wider perimeter, at an expenditure of 108,000,000 francs 
(£4,032,000). In order to render this project more palatable to 
Parliament, which is always hostile to excessive military expendi- 
ture, the Government had recourse to the time-honoured plan 
of leges sature by tacking it on to another scheme for improving 
the harbour of Antwerp. 

It is generally recognised that in spite of its continually 
increasing trade, the equipment of the Port of Antwerp is 
distinctly inferior to that of its principal competitors, Rotter- 
dam and Hamburg. In order to remove this reproach and to 
render Antwerp accessible to the largest vessels, the Government 
proposed to divert the course of the river Scheldt, and to make a 
direct connection between the roadstead and a point six miles 
down stream, by a new and slightly curved channel, which is 
described in the plans as La Grande Coupure. At the same time, 
in order to reduce the risks of this herculean diversion, alongside 
of the rectified river will be constructed a canal 250 metres broad, 
containing a series of floating docks, which will make Antwerp 
the first port on the Continent. 

The effort of the Ministry to compel Parliament to adopt its 
project in its integrity, aroused such tremendous opposition even 
in the Ministerial ranks, that the Government were ultimately 
obliged to accept a compromise. That part of the Bill dealing 
with La Grande Coupure was postponed and submitted to a 
technical Commission, a similar course being adopted as regards 
the extended perimeter. The Chambers confined themselves to 
voting the necessary money for the construction of the canal and 
for the outerforts. As it was, the latter item was only sanctioned 
by a very narrow majority, and aroused considerable public 
resentment, especially in the country districts. The public felt 
that it was utterly futile to attempt to hold a perimeter of more 
than 100 kilometres—almost as large an area as that covered by 
the fortifications of Paris—with our totally inadequate forces. 

It was admitted, even by many Conservative politicians, that 
though Belgium should be effectively prepared to deal with a 
sudden violation of her territory, it was futile to embark on 
extraordinary expenditure which could only pre-suppose an 
attack by those very Powers who have guaranteed our inviola- 
bility. 

In order to appreciate the value of this opinion it is necessary 
to come to close quarters with the subject, and to ask ourselves 
whether the Protocols of 1830 and 1831 afford solid guarantees 
forthefutureof Belgium, or whetherthey are fallacious securities ? 
We should ignore the most palpable lessons of history in placing 
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implicit confidence in paper treaties. Interest alone furnishes 
the clue to the relations between nation and nation, and 
the treaties of 1830 would count for little unless they continued 
to reflect the international anxieties to which they owe their 
existence. 

What we have, therefore, to ask ourselves is, are there any 
reasons for believing that the international apprehensions of 
to-day differ from those of seventy-five years ago? Is there any 
ground for imagining that the independence or neutrality of 
Belgium could be threatened by any neighbouring Power 
without provoking the intervention of the others ? 

The hypothesis of a British aggression upon Belgium is too 
childish to be considered. It is not, however, to be denied that 
fora considerable time Belgian patriots viewed French policy with 
considerable misgiving. Indeed, the formation of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands in 1815 was due to the distrust inspired 
by “the bellicose instincts of the French nation,” and Belgium 
was regarded in 1830, especially by Palmerston, as a_ barrier 
against Frenchaggression. Nor is it any secret that Napoleon III. 
aspired to enlarge the territory of his own Empire at our 
expense. On July 25, 1866, the French Ambassador in Berlin, 
M. Benedetti, suggested to Prince Bismarck a Franco-German 
deal, comprising inter alia the conquest of Belgium by France. 

But times have changed since the fall of the Empire in 1870. 
If Napoleonic France was a perpetual menace to the peace of 
Europe, it is the honour of Republican France to be one of its 
most powerful pillars. Moreover, the French would be all the 
less anxious to appropriate Belgium because their manufacturing 
classes, who are Protectionist to the core, would be hostile to 
the incorporation of a whole nation of formidable industrial 
competitors, 

Belgian independence has never been threatened by England, 
and is no longer threatened by France, whose peasants and 
artisans are firmly attached to peace. But many persons are 
disposed to inquire as to whether there may not be a future 
German danger. It is not to be denied that the chief menace of 
war to Western Europe at the present time arises from the vast 
Empire, at once military and commercial, half junker half bag- 
man, whose maritime ambitions, emphasised by the mailed fist, 
would be marvellously promoted by the acquisition of such 
magnificent ports as Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. The 
interest manifested by the German Government on several 
occasions in Belgian affairs has excited disquietude. During the 
labour troubles in the coal-mining region of Charleroy some 
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years ago, it was asserted that a whole Prussian corps d’armée 
was under arms ready to intervenein casethe Belgianarmy proved 
inadequate to maintain order. More recently the creation of a 
military camp at Elsenborn, near the Belgian frontier, and the 
anxiety of the Berlin Government for the construction of a line 
between Louvain and Aix-la-Chapelle were supposed to conceal 
ulterior designs. French writers have gone to the length of 
stating that the Belgian monarchy, being of German origin 
and therefore unable to refuse anything to Wilhelm II., had 
constructed the forts on the Meuse less with a view to 
defending Belgium than of supplying Germany with facilities 
for attacking France. I am not disposed to credit these rumours, 
I am even less inclined to believe in a German annexation of 
Belgium. Although it is intelligible that the latter Power 
should contemplate enlarging its sea-front in the direction of 
Holland, it is equally evident that in laying hands on Belgium 
the German Empire would obtain a white elephant. Even 
admitting, for the sake of argument, that the annexation of 
Belgian provinces would not involve Germany in disastrous 
international complications, is it not obvious that such an 
acquisition would inevitably increase the internal difficulties 
of the Berlin Government ? The German Social Democracy 
have already secured a formidable position in the Reichstag. 
Alsatians, Lorrainers, Guelphs, Poles, and Danes all constitute 
awkward elements, while the Catholic Party of the Centre never 
fails to exact a very high price for its precarious and conditional 
maintenance of a Government majority. But were Belgium 
annexed there would be a further influx of anti-Imperial deputies, 
representing 2,000,000 Catholic electors, whose uncompromising 
opposition would infallibly weaken the Protestant monarchy 
mainly for the benefit of the Catholic Centre and the Social 
Democracy. This reason alone should suffice to convince 
Germany of the unwisdom of laying hands on a country whose 
physical resistance might be easily overcome, but whose religion, 
language, and political characteristics would make her even more 
difficult to assimilate than the people of Lorraine or Poland. 

In short, from every point of view, the annexation of Belgium 
by a single Power would appear to be utterly improbable. The 
danger to our nationality lies elsewhere, viz., in the complications 
caused by an international conflict, and the diplomatic arrange- 
ments following a European war. While rejecting the idea that 
Belgium need fear overt aggression against her independence, 
it is arguable that her neutrality would be imperilled in the 
event of a Franco-German war. In 1870 when the French army, 
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defeated at Sedan, was cornered on the frontier, it was expected 
that the assembled Belgian troops would be compelled to resist 
a violation of our territory. Fortunately the danger passed 
away, but many military experts maintain that there would be 
even greater risk of such an eventuality in the event of another 
war, 

In November 1900, the Belgian Government appointed a mixed 
Commission, composed of officers and politicians, to examine the 
military position of the country. One of these Commissioners, 
Colonel Ducarne, wrote a report on “‘ The International obliga- 
tions of Belgium as regards her independence and neutrality,” 
which made nosmall stir. In thisdocument, which was evidently 
inspired by an article which had been published in 1887 by a 
Belgian diplomatist, M. Banning, Colonel Ducarne, in demanding 
an increase of the Belgian army, which was subsequently agreed 
to, elaborately explained that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
had reduced the Franco-German frontier by more than 60 kilo- 
metres ; that the development of earthworks on either side had 
rendered any offensive movement extremely difficult for either 
belligerent, and that in the event of war the contending armies 
would not have sufficient room to deploy, and that consequently 
one or other would be irresistibly tempted to enter Belgium vid 
the Valley of the Meuse, which is the most direct route towards 
either Paris or Berlin. 

It is true that in the interval other experts, of whom the most 
recent is Colonel Picquart, the hero of the Dreyfus affair—have 
maintained the opposite thesis. In their judgment it would be 
against the interests of the French army to bring the Belgians 
into the field for the sake of hurling themselves against such for- 
midable places as Cologne and Coblenz. On the other hand, 
according to Colonel Picquart, “even in the present state of 
Belgian national defence, the violation of Belgian neutraltiy 
would not facilitate a German invasion of France. In any case 
the march of German troops across Belgium would not bear the 
character of a surprise, as certain persons seem to imagine. Even 
if, contrary to the general belief, the Belgians only made a 
feeble resistance, the length of the German march would give 
the French ample time to concentrate sufficient forces at the 
threatened point.” 

Asa layman [I shall naturally abstain from deciding between 
these conflicting views, but the mere fact that there is such a 
conflict indicates that a possible violation of Belgian neutrality 
either by France or by Germany is a contingency to be con- 
templated ; such being the case, and assuming Belgium to be 
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incapable of defending her own soil, one has to ask whether on 
the.conclusion of peace she, as one of those small countries which 
serve as buffers between the great Powers, might not find herself 
called upon to pay for some of the broken glass? The answer 
to this question depends to a large extent upon the attitude of 
Great Britain, and upon her interest in maintaining Belgian 
independence. Great Britain played the decisive réle in creating 
the Kingdom of Belgium in 1830, It was Palmerston who pre- 
vented Holland from re-conquering the Belgian Provinces, and 
wholater on insisted on France’s immediately evacuating our terri- 
tory. Then again, it was under the Gladstone Government that on 
the eve of the Franco-German War Great Britain entered into the 
Treaties of London of April 9 and 11, 1870, with both the belli- 
gerents, of which the following is the operative clause : “ Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland declares that if 
in the event of hostilities the armies (of the German Confedera- 
tion or of France,as the case might be) violated Belgian neutrality, 
she would co-operate (with his Imperial Majesty of France or the 
King of Prussia, as the case might be) in defence of that neu- 
trality, employing all her naval and military forces in order to 
ensure the respect and to maintain then and thereafter the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Belgium.”* It is indisputable that this 
threat of British intervention was at least as efficacious as the 
determined attitude of our troops on the frontier in assuring our 
inviolability. 

But some persons are disposed to ask whether in the event of 
a fresh conflict Belgium could still count as heretofore on the 
support of England? It is alleged that of late years there has 
been a certain cooling in the cordial relations between the two 
countries—a matter which may not materially affect Great 
Britain, but which is of a serious import to little Belgium. 
During the South African War Belgian public opinion was 
unanimously on the side of the Boers, and its noisy manifestations 
were scarcely calculated to please the British. Nor is it to be 
denied that the ardent propaganda of the Congo Reform Asso- 

* “S.M. la Reine des Royaumes unis de Grande Bretagne et d’Irlande, 
déclare que si pendant les 
{la Confédération de PAllemagne du nord 
(la France 
venaient 4 violer la neutralité belge, 


: ; P : S.M. impériale la défi d 
elle sera disposer 4 cooperer avec oo he ual | pour a défense de cette 


hostilités, les armées de 


derniére, de telle maniére qu'il serait convenu, employant dans ce but toutes 
ses forces navales et militaires, afin d’en assurer le respect et de maintenir, alors 
et aprés, l’indépendance et la neutralité de la Belgique.” 
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ciation against the Congo Free State has outraged a considerable 
section of the Belgian bourgeoisie. Being systematically kept 
in the dark regarding African events by a Press devoted to the 
interests of King Leopold II., and encouraged by their own 
pecuniary interests in shutting their eyes to the abuses from 
which they profit, they have refused to recognise the essential 
cruelty of the rubber system, and have preferred to believe that 
the British Congo campaign is inspired by a hypocritical desire 
to appropriate that country. It goes without saying that this 
misunderstanding, mistrust, and mutual resentment are insig- 
nificant elements as compared with the great interests involved 
by a violation of Belgian neutrality. But it is also asserted that 
the motives which decided Great Britain to intervene on our 
behalf in 1830 and 1870 are no longer operative. That she 
always attached vital importance to Belgian neutrality, was less 
for the sake of our beaux yeux than for her own interests, of 
which the principal was the necessity of preventing the French 
from laying hands on Antwerp. Cessante causa, cessat effectus. 
Having nothing further to fear on this score from France, it is 
suggested that England has no longer the same reasons to interest 
herself in Belgium. 

Such an argument might be conclusive if the motives which 
formerly militated in favour of the neutrality and independence 
of Belgium had not been replaced by other arguments no less 
important or imperious. It is perfectly true, especially since 
the Entente Cordiale, that England no longer regards Belgium as 
a barrier against France. But on the other hand has she not 
still more powerful reasons for preventing at any cost any com- 
bination, any aggression, or any violation of neutrality which 
might conceivably result in placing the mouths of the Scheldt or 
the Meuse under the control of Germany ? Colonel Picquart 
thus diagnoses the position in the article previously quoted. 
“Since the London Convention of 1831, England has ever been 
the jealous guardian of Belgian neutrality. She would not 
allow any great Power, especially a rival, to threaten the Port 
of Antwerp. The entry of German troops on Belgian territory 
would be an automatic signal for the armed intervention of 
England.” 

En resumé, Belgian independence would not appear to be 
directly threatened by any neighbouring nation. In the event of 
an international conflict her only serious danger arises from a 
possible violation of her neutrality, which might eventuate in a 
re-arrangement of the map of Europe at her expense. But against 
this risk she enjoys a double guarantee in the shape of her own 
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defensive resources, and above all in the manifest interest of the 
great Powers in preventing any of their number from conquering 
or partitioning the Low Countries. I have written this article on 
the assumption that Europe will remain as it is to-day, divided 
into jealous and hostile nations, armed to the teeth and bristling 
with frontiers, in spite of all popular efforts to cultivate friendly 
relations. So long as this condition endures the best safeguard 
for Belgium resides in her entente cordiale with the great Power 
which sat by her cradle and has continuously watched over her 
development. But it is permissible to anticipate a happier future 
beyond the anxieties and dangers of the hour. Though the rela- 
tions between existing régimes constitute an armed peace—a blood- 
less war waged by money—a new era is opening under our eyes, 
thanks to the international efforts of the Proletariat, who are col- 
lectively endeavouring to place the peace of the world on a solid 
basis. While Authority is declining, Democracy is growing, and 
it is from the development and triumph of the latter force that we 
await the hour when the peoples will acquire the right to decide 
their own destiny and freely to choose their own place in the 
great international family—the United States of Europe and the 
world. 


EMILE VANDERVELDE. 


ABOUT EARTHQUAKES 


IN journalistic references to the cause of seismic and volcanic 
activities, of which we have had recently several striking illus- 
trations, the impotence of science to afford satisfactory 
explanation of the same is frequently deplored. Explanations 
for proximate causes which have culminated in great disasters 
may, however, be adduced ; but if inquiries are pushed too far 
and definite information relating to the internal heat of our 
planet, as to its origin and that of the solar system are sought 
for, hypotheses may be forthcoming which, although they fall 
in line with many observations, are not beyond the range of 
criticism. Should the inquiries be extended to history, that 
is still more ancient, science modestly accepts the proffered 
sympathy for her ignorance, and refers the interrogator to 
departments which deal with the unknown. The inquiring 
public usually compliments the investigator of nature with a 
knowledge greater than he claims. When a professor is young 
it frequently happens that he thinks he is all wise and like the 
public sets examinations devised to discover the ignorance of 
others. As he grows old he gradually discovers that which 
no man knows, and looking inwardly at himself he sees the 
picture of ignorance gazing at an environment, which, as 
knowledge extends, becomes more beautiful and marvellous. 
He hopes that future investigations will lead across the 
boundaries he has found, and that the view he has of nature 
may be bettered, but in the meantime he feels that the reason 
for existence is not likely to be discovered in the laboratory. 
Consolation must be found elsewhere, 

Seismology is yet in its infancy. 

Until quite recently it consisted of but little more than 
accounts of great disasters, which, by exciting the imagination, 
gave rise to myths respecting the existence of underground 
deities and monsters, together with remarkable theories, to 
account for the spasmodic shakings of the earth. /ishin 
Nendaiki, or earthquake calendars, have, for many years, been 
common in the East. They have also been common in 
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Europe, but it was not until sixty years ago that there was any 
attempt to make registers sufficiently complete for analysis. 
This work was carried out by M. Perry, of Dijon, and Robert 
Mallett, of England ; and by their efforts we learned some- 
thing of the distribution of earthquakes in space and time, 
together with their relation to other natural phenomena. 

For the next twenty years seismology lived as it had lived 
before, and although it was extended but little new was 
learned. About 1875, however, the study of earthquakes 
received an unexpected impetus, To don a Western garb, 
Japan had invited to her shores those who might render 
some assistance. None of the guests were called upon to 
give instruction in seismology, but there was not one 
amongst them who failed to devote attention to movements 
which were so frequently and often rudely—if there is 
such a thing as rudeness in polite Japan—brought to their 
notice. A Seismological Society was established, which has 
found its continuation in a well-supported departmental body, 
known as the Earthquake Investigation Committee. For many 
years a Chair of Seismology has existed at the Imperial 
University of Tokio, and the country now boasts of some 1500 
observation stations, This particular side issue of Japan’s 
westernisation costs her yearly many thousands, and we have 
not yet heard of any indication that this expenditure would be 
reduced. The Government of Japan undoubtedly treats 
seismology with liberality, the reason for which is near at 
hand, It has been recognised that results of practical import- 
ance often flow from scientific investigations. Illustrations of 
this are afforded by seismology. Seismographs were first 
invented in Japan, with the result that it was in that country 
earthquakes were first measured. The outcome of this was 
that engineers and builders had before them for the first time 
measurements expressed in mechanical units of the forces 
against which they had to contend. Designs for new structures 
were reproduced as models, These were subjected to move- 
ments practically identical with those of expected earthquakes. 
The final outcome of these investigations has been that as 
opportunity presents itself, new types of houses, factories, 
bridges, tall chimneys and other structures take the place of 
those which embody nothing beyond the rules of ordinary 
practice. The new structures have fulfilled expectations, and 
have withstood disturbances which have shattered older types. 

When a destructive earthquake occurs in a distant country 
the Investigation Committee despatches at least an engineer 


and an architect to report upon that which stood and that 
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which fell. The ruins of San Francisco will be to Japan— 
where steel frame buildings are being adopted—an object- 
lesson of great value, At the University, students of engineering 
and architecture learn something of the rules which must be 
followed in order that the effects of earthquakes may be 
minimised. 

The observations made at the 1500 stations have resulted 
in dividing Japan and its coasts into seismic areas, and it is 
now known where a foundation can be obtained as steady as in 
Britain, together with the position of submerged areas across 
which it would be dangerous to lay a cable. 

One particular class of observations indicates the reason of 
cable failures. These might be due to the activity of a foe or 
the result of natural agencies, the importance of distinguishing 
between which is self-evident. 

These few examples of applied seismology justify its existence, 
and establish a claim for its recognition. But does all this 
apply to Britain? The answer is that it applies to Great 
Britain probably more than it does to any other country in the 
world, From time to time it may be of the utmost importance 
for Government Departments, commercial bodies, and to the 
public generally, to know why suboceanic communication with 
other countries has ceased or been delayed ; and what is true 
for Britain is true for her Colonies. More than once the 
Australian Colonies have found themselves cut off from com- 
munication with the outer world by the parting of cables off the 
coast of Java. On one occasion this sudden isolation resulted 
in alarm and anxiety, with the result that calls were made upon 
military and naval reserves. Nineteen days later it was learned 
that what had occurred resulted from a submarine disturbance 
which practically had simultaneously severed three cables 
many miles apart. Had Australia been provided with an 
instrument capable of recording the unfelt movement of large 
earthquakes this information would have been known in some- 
thing less than nine minutes. Any community without 
teleseismic records may be isolated from information of wide- 
spread importance, and when relationships between nations 
become strained the result may be anxiety and expense. 

Another answer to the question is based upon a consideration 
of the distribution of British capital, especially in countries 
and beneath oceans where earthquakes occur. Here we have 
a matter deeply interesting to those who invest and to those 
who insure, The 1891 earthquake in Japan costs its Government 
about £6,000,000. In 1897 an expense of this kind fell upon 
Assam. Locally this could not be met, and the Imperial 
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Treasury was invited to assist in the restoration of public 
works. The reconstruction of certain railways, tea factories, and 
other concerns presumably fell upon unfortunate shareholders. 
It is pleasing to note that for a portion of the reconstruction in 
this country advantage was taken of investigation and experi- 
ence in Japan. What the San Francisco earthquake has cost 
investors it is difficult to say. British Insurance Companies 
alone stand to lose some millions, ‘The relationship of earth- 
quakes to capital and to Governments that build abroad is an 
extensive subject. In connection with the same it must not 
be forgotten that a very small shock may overturn a lamp, and 
that special risks require special rates. Although insurance 
policies include the “Acts of God,” their comprehensiveness 
is not complete, 

The humanitarian side of modern seismology is, however, not 
so much concerned in the saving of money as it is in mitigating 
the loss of life, and as constructions have been devised which 
successfully resist severe disturbances, a good deal has been 
accomplished in this direction. 

From these few illustrations of the practical applications of 
the new science we will next consider what it has accomplished 
from a scientific standpoint. 

To measure an earthquake, or, in other words, to obtain a 
record of each of the back and forth movements which consti- 
tuted its life, was an achievement of at least some merit. The 
partitioning of Japan into areas divorced earthquakes from a 
classification under political boundaries, The result of this 
has been that a set of investigations have been made possible 
which previously could not be attempted, As an illustration 
of this we may mention that if a very large earthquake occurs 
ina particular district this is followed by settlements of dis- 
jointed strata, which are announced in and about that district 
as a series of minor “after shocks.” In relation to time these 
decrease in their frequency and intensity. If from observation 
we know the rate of decrease of this frequency for a month or 
so after the occurrence of the parent disturbance, the number 
of shocks which will occur during a succeeding interval may 
be determined with a fair amount of accuracy. A further 
statement may be made as to the number of months or years 
which will elapse before the district settles to its normal 
state. 

However much announcements of this nature may appeal 
to the scientific mind, the layman requires something more 
definite, if not to the minute he would at least like to know 
the day on which an earthquake is to occur, 
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In Japan it has been so frequently noticed that a few 
minutes after a severe earthquake a repetition of the same 
may occur, that the second shock has earned the name of the 
Yuri Kaishi, or “ return shaking.” To tell our friend who has 
sought refuge in the garden not to return to the house until 
after the echo—if it be an echo—is advice based on ex- 
perience. 

Experience extending over many years has shown that in 
certain districts earthquakes are more frequent in winter than 
in summer, In Central Japan during the winter on an average 
five or six earthquakes per month may be expected. If a 
week has passed without a disturbance taking place, a state- 
ment that one is at hand frequently finds its realisation—in 
other words, the law of chance has not been violated. These 
forms of prediction are, however, not those sought for by the 
public. What it requires is a Cassandra or a Zadkiel, who 
will say not only zen a shock is coming but what it will be 
like. Although modern seismology is not able to furnish this 
precise information, reasonable lines of research connected 
with activities which culminate in seismic disturbances have, 
however, been suggested. The ends to which these will lead 
remain to be determined, 

An indication of the principal activities which lead up to 
and accompany displays of earthquake violence may suggest 
investigations yet to be undertaken. A popular fallacy is that 
earthquakes are somehow or other connected with volcanoes, 
The fact that the Himalayas and mountainous regions where 
volcanoes are unknown are earthquake centres of the first 
order is overlooked. When a volcano explodes it may, like 
the explosion of a powder mill, produce a local trembling. 
In 1883, when Krakatoa opened a vent at sea level, fire and 
water entered on a battle unparalleled in written volcanology. 
Thunderings were heard across two oceans, but earth shaking 
was not observed, even in Borneo. In 1888, when Bandaisan, 
a mountain in Central Japan, suddenly blew off its head and 
shoulders, the earth tremors hardly extended fifty miles, As 
earthquake producers volcanoes do not add one per cent. to 
the seismic history of our globe. From time to time they 
produce crops of tiny tremors, and that is all. To a certain 
extent both may be regarded as having a common parentage, 
but beyond the fact that an earthquake occasionally shakes a 
volcano into activity their direct relationship is slight. What 
therefore is the true cause or causes which give rise to these 
repeated tremblings ? From what we can see and measure we 
know that within the period of a lifetime, and well within the 
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period of reliable history, certain tracts of country have 
been sagging downwards, whilst others have been bending 
upwards. 

Since 1811 the Sunk Country in the central portion of the 
United States has still been sinking. Portions of Afghan 
Turkestan are rising. The southern part of Scandinavia 
during the last hundred years has been sinking, while the 
northern portion has been moving in the opposite direction. 
Marked indication of corresponding movements are to be 
found in very many countries round the globe. These move- 
ments imply the bending of rocky strata, evidence of which 
is met with in almost every mountain range we see. It is 
even visible in the gentle undulations of our Southern Downs. 
On a journey from the north-eastern counties towards the 
‘Isle of Wight, as we pass by quarries and through railway 
cuttings, we first see chalk in horizontal bands, From the 
north of London it dips gently downwards beneath that city 
to rise as the North Downs. Still further south the upward 
fold, the greater portion of which has been effaced by denuda- 
tion, is again seen to plunge downwards beneath the Solent, 
to rise steeply in the Isle of Wight. The arrangement is 
similar to a series of parallel creases or wave-like folds which 
can be made in a table-cloth or in a carpet. In many of these 
folded districts we see that the strata have been fractured, and 
that beds on one side of a fracture or fault do not correspond 
to those on the other side, There have been displacements 
which may be measured by inches or by thousands of feet. 
The formation of these faults is assumed to be the result of 
bending which has exceeded the limits of the elasticity of the 
bent material, When these displacements are large and take 
place suddenly, elastic relief, together with the jolting and 
impact of the settling mass, give rise to vibrations and waves 
which may shake the world. 

Subsequent settlements along the lines of these primitive 
faults, which movements may continue for ages, give rise to 
small earthquakes or microseisms. The effect of these seldom 
extends over areas which are larger than one or two English 
counties. Survivors from large earthquakes have seen large 
faults produced. In 1891, the Neo Valley in Central Japan 
was split along its length, and the fracture could be traced for 
more than forty miles. On one side of this relatively to the 
other side, the valley had sunk some twenty feet, but how 
much further this fracture continued hidden by forests and 
alluvium, and the depth to which it had extended, are matters 
of inference. It is known that after megaseismic efforts of 
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this description that the length of lines in trigonometrical 
surveys have been changed, valleys have been compressed one 
or two per cent. of their original width, and if we continue 
the lines of the known fault on either side of this we may 
find places which have been shaken simultaneously. When 
an origin has been suboceanic, after the earthquake along lines 
and over areas of considerable extent, changes in soundings 
of one hundred or two hundred fathoms have been noted. 
From evidences of this sort it would seem that a world- 
shaking disturbance may represent not simply the collapse 
along a single line of fault but the shattering and collapse of 
an area to be measured by very many thousands of square 
miles—possibly it may reach 300,000 square miles, a quantity 
which is very small compared with the area of the world it 
shakes. The depth to which this shattering may reach is- 
more difficult to estimate. From the knowledge we possess 
of the rate at which an earthquake is propagated from its 
epifocal area, it is found that for comparatively short distances 
where the greatest depth of the wave path cannot be supposed 
to exceed thirty miles, the speed does not exceed rates of 
transmission observed in rocks which are visible in our moun- 
tains. Along paths which are longer and deeper the velocity 
increases until it rapidly reaches the high rate of seven miles 
per second. 

The inference is that materials similar to those with which 
we are familiar cease to exist in the state we know them at 
depths less than thirty miles. It may be assumed that the 
shattering extends through at least a large fraction of the 
depth which is a measure of the thickness of the crust of our 
world. The magnitude of a mass displacement here 
suggested would be represented to scale by a sixpence or at 
least a thin half-crown let into the surface of an eighteen-inch 
globe. 

Although we know as yet little or nothing about topographi- 
cal or geological changes which have recently accompanied 
the disaster which has wrought so much havoc in and around 
San Francisco, we know the district to be one of very marked 
seismic instability. Central California essentially consists of 
two parallel ranges of hills, the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
Range, which stretch or run parallel to its shore, and which 
are separated from each other by the Sacramento-San Joachim 
Valley. The Sierra Nevada, which forms the inland or eastern 
boundary, separating California from Nevada, the basin of 
the Great Salt Lake and the parallel ranges of the Rockies 
once formed the western boundary of the North American 
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continent, The Pacific washed against the foot of that Range, 
and where California now is marine sediments accumulated 
until they had attained a thickness of 30,000 feet. As the 
Miocene period came to a close, which was immediately before 
the dawn of the existing forms of life upon our world, under 
the influence of a lateral pressure these sediments yielded and 
were crushed upwards. The Coast Range slowly but inter- 
mittently rose from the ocean, and California came into exis- 
tence. Geologically it isan extremely new country, its faulted 
rocks show that it has experienced many severe shakings, 
whilst its history tells us that it is in a state of seismic unrest, 
particularly in its central region. Like Japan, the Alps and 
the Himalayas, the Coast Range is still growing, and as it 
increases fracturing of rocky strata must take place, As an 
evidence of its growth it may be mentioned that the precise 
levels made from San Francisco towards Los Angeles a few 
years ago differ from eight inches to a foot with those made 
last season (Bulletin Am. Geograph. Soc, vol, Xxxvili. p. 229). 
Not only is there a bending upwards, but from San Francisco 
northwards the strike of the Range changes, and horizontal 
deformation may also play its part in the production of 
seismic stress. In support of this suggestion it may be 
mentioned that a similar region is to be found in Central 
Japan. 

Off the coast of California, particularly in its central region, 
at distances of not more than sixty or one hundred miles, 
depths of two thousand fathoms exist. If therefore the water 
of the Pacific could be removed we should see a Coast Range not 
merely 1200 feet in height, but a steeply sloping ridge of 13,000 
feet. The basal frontiers of slopes with the steepness these 
figures indicate are recognised districts of seismic activity. 
Soundings also indicate that along this suboceanic frontier 
submerged valleys of considerable depth are to be found. 
These are continued as valleys visible on the land. Such a 
valley exists near Monteray, off the mouth of the Salinas 
River, extending westwards towards the bed of the Pacific, 

From Salinas on April 27 we hear that shocks were felt 
every day since the disaster of the 18th. The Salinas River had 
sunk ten or twelve feet along its course for miles. Nearly 
all the bridges have been condemned, and will have to be 
rebuilt. From this and other records it may be inferred that 
the Salinas Valley, visible and invisible, was as much a centre 
of disturbance as San Francisco. 

On the authority of Dr. Jordan, President of the Leyland- 
Stanford University, we learn from the 7ribune that the Sierra 
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Morena, which forms the backbone of the peninsula of San 
Francisco, has suffered a displacement. On the west side of 
the Range there is a fault extending for a distance of forty 
miles. This fault has slipped northwards three to six feet, 
without change of level on either side, and it is from readjust- 
ments along this line that San Francisco earthquakes usually 
originate. 

In San Francisco itself evidence of molar displacement 1s 
found in the demolition of constructions beneath the surface- 
like water mains, 

If we put such evidence as we have together it seems likely 
that not one fault has yielded, but that at least several have 
yielded nearly simultaneously, and the epifocal area is very 
large. Central California may claim a right to name this 
earthquake as well as San Francisco. 

When we refer to activities which result in elevation, 
depression and the wrinkling of the face of our world to form 
valleys and mountain ranges, we pass gradually from facts to 
hypotheses. 

Assuming, and there are many observations which give 
strength to the assumption, that immediately beneath the 
superficial crust of the earth we pass gradually into an intensely 
hot nucleus, it is difficult to imagine that this nucleus is not 
slowly cooling. As it does so, it contracts, with the result 
that the crust is crumpled and fractured as it gradually 
and spasmodically accommodates itself to its retreating 
support, 

On the surface of our earth rivulets and rivers, which 
through rain and clouds may be traced back to solar activity, 
are with other agencies wearing away the prominent features 
of our globe and carrying materials in mechanical and 
chemical suspension from the high grounds towards the low 
and eventually to the ocean, Load is being removed from 
one region which therefore may tend to rise, and taken to 
another which may be caused to sink. Such isostatic adjust- 
ments also imply surface deformation. These and other 
influences both hypogenic and epigenic are always in operation, 
and any attempt to give absolute values to each unit in this 
complexity of activities would be a superhuman task. 

Next we will turn to the observation of earthquakes. Most 
countries in the world where these movements are frequently 
felt have established seismographs. These give records of that 
which is purely local. In recording world-shaking earth- 
quakes or unfelt teleseismic motion, the British Association 
enjoys the co-operation of forty-five stations, each provided 
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with a similar instrument. These are fairly evenly distributed 
over the world. Teleseismic apparatus is also to be found in 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Japan, and other countries, but the only 
widespread organisation is the one centralised in Britain. As 
an indication of the importance of the work which is in 
progress, it may be mentioned that Germany has officially 
made proposals to England and other countries that these 
investigations be centralised. The result has been that an 
International Bureau for Seismological Observations has been 
established in Strassburg. Up to date Great Britain, France, 
and the United States have not signified their adherence to 
the Convention. 

Although [I have given a few illustrations of the practical 
applications of teleseismic work, but little has been said about its 
scientific aspect. The greatest result to which it has led has been 
to give us a better knowledge than we possessed a few years 
ago respecting the interior of our planet. It has indicated that the 
crust is a shell less than thirty miles in thickness, and from the 
high and nearly uniform rate at which vibrations are conveyed 
through its mass, that its nucleus has an effective rigidity 
approaching double that of steel. What the constituents of 
that nucleus may be we do not know, but if the effects of 
increasing heat will overcome those of pressure in transforming 
that which is solid into fluid, and fluid into gas, it has been 
suggested that the inside of the world may exist in either of 
these latter states, As a communicator of vibratory motion it 
is however as effective as a tightly-packed solid. The flat long 
waves which run vound the world very gently raising and 
lowering cities as if they were resting on a raft riding ona 
swell, produce effects at observatories which until teleseismic 
‘ motion was discovered were unintelligible. The astronomer 
has seen stars slowly rising and sinking in his field of view, 
blurrs have appeared in the records of magnetographs, baro- 
graphs, electrometers and other instruments, the swing of 
pendulums has been accelerated or retarded, and the assayer’s 
balance has been affected in its readings. 

When magnetic needles are disturbed it seems just as likely 
that this may equally well result from the disturbance of a 
subjacent magnetic magma as from a mechanical movement. 
If this is the case, inasmuch as magnetic matter is denser than 
that of ordinary rock, the attractive force of gravity should, at 
observatories where these perturbations areobserved,'be above its 
normal value. Conversely, as at Dehra Dun, where changes 
in gravity have during the last thirty or forty years been noted, 
we might at that place expect changes in the relationship of 
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disturbances of the magnetic needle and the unfelt movements 
of the earth’s crust. 

Not only are compass needles disturbed suddenly, but the 
direction towards which they point is gradually suffering altera- 
tion. The result is that charts showing these variations have 
from time totimeto be renewed. The last issued at the end of 
1905 shows the variation for 1907. Theseismic and volcanic 
region of the Mediterranean is indicated as a region where 
variation is irregular, and therefore only approximate estimates 
of expected changes are given. From what is already known, 
which even extends to the direction of change in compass varia- 
tion, it seems likely that other places may in the future be 
similarly specified. The seismic survey of the world now in 
progress may indicate the position of these places. From these 
places, and these places only, do world-shaking earthquakes 
now originate. The localisation of these spots are also of 
interest to the geologists as homes of bradyseismical move- 
ments, localities where the elevation or depression of coast 
lines may be measured, while the hydrographer turns his eyes 
towards them as localities where there may be sudden changes 
in oceanic depths. 

A prevalent idea is that earthquakes affect or are affected by 
the weather. If a large region is in a state of seismic strain, 
we can imagine several meteorological operations that would 
correspond to the last straw upon the camel’s back. Should 
such a region be at certain times one of high barometric pres- 
sure, covered with snow, or beneath an ocean with a fluctuating 
level—and sea level is not unalterable—at certain seasons 
earthquake frequency might be increased. After large earth- 
quakes in tropical countries, where it must be remembered 
critical atmospheric conditions frequently prevail, clouds or 
rain have appeared upon the scene. Although these cases 
might be dismissed as mere coincidences, we can picture a 
vigorous seismic disturbance, particularly in a mountainous 
region mixing layers of air differing in their physical state, the 
result of which might be aqueous precipitation. 

Amongst the many strange relationships which earthquakes 
hold to various natural phenomena, there is possibly one 
between the times of their occurrence and of irregularities in 
the revolution of the world. For many years it has been 
observed that there are slight but irregular changes in latitude, 
or, in other words, the axis of our earth does not always point 
in the same direction. The pole wanders about in a mean 
position, sometimes ina path that is nearly circular, whilst at 
others it appears to be exceedingly irregular, and even retro- 
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grade, The world top is not spinning truly, but it slightly 
wobbles. When the change in direction of its axis is sharp, 
large earthquakes have been frequent. If a swiftly moving 
body is, so to speak, compelled to turn a corner, that it should 
be subjected to strains which might result in yielding, is easily 
conceivable. Regarded from this point of view the times at 
which strata in seismic strain give way are to some extent 
governed by erratic movements in the rotation of our sphere. 
The earthquake and the “ wobble” may, however, be due to a 
common cause, and the question therefore is one which requires 
closer examination. 

It has already been indicated that volcanic explosions result 
in the production of miniature earthquakes. Megaseisms, how- 
ever, sometimes regulate the times at which volcanoes shall 
erupt and produce their local microseisms. Physical maps 
show us that all the volcanoes, with but few exceptions, are 
distributed along the tops of anticlinal ridges bordering an 
ocean, Any one who has looked down the throat of a volcano 
—and many have done so—sees that each explosive effect 
is due to steam bursting through a molten magma. This 
steam is charged with chlorides, such as may have been derived 
from the neighbouring salt water. When the volcano is 
dormant and the molten rock within its crater has solidified, 
we can well imagine that by capillary action water continually 
soaks downwards to the intensely hot rocks beneath the base 
of such a mountain, where either as steam or water in its 
dissociated form it enters into combination with molten matter 
to form a magma. Pressure continually increases, while the 
resistance to be overcome remains stationary. A critical time 
arrives. The volcano is ready to renew its old vigour, with the 
result that has frequently happened before, particularly in the 
West Indies, a megaseismic effort has been sufficient to 
destroy the balance of the opposing forces, and there is a new 
eruption. When the steam is exhausted the volcano becomes 
quiescent. 

Displays of volcanic and seismic activities are phenomena 
which lead to narratives often filled with gross exaggeration ; 
and as that which is unusual and wonderful stimulates a 
creative faculty, it frequently happens that seismological in- 
exactitudes spread more rapidly than the truth. The first news 
was that in San Francisco several thousands had perished. The 
statement made an attractive headline. Now we learn that 
instead of thousands, less than four hundred lost their 
lives. Another fallacy, but one which has not yet been 
overtaken, is to the effect that our world, in consequence of 
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some general but baneful influence, has of late been trembling 
and quaking more frequently than has been her wont. Evidence 
to this effect is not forthcoming. If we turn to facts, we find 
that from 1899 to 1905 inclusive, the yearly number of world- 
disturbing earthquakes has been 91, 56, 43, 64, 58, 29, and 55. 
In the year 1905 we had, therefore, one large earthquake less 
than the yearly average, which is 56. Since the end of 1905 
the large earthquakes have been seven or eight. In July of 
last year the Californian earthquake was entirely eclipsed as a 
world-shaker by two disturbances which originated in Central 
Asia. Wandering tribes do not write to the papers, so these, 
so far as the public are concerned, had no existence. On 
September 8 Calabria was well shaken, but whether this played 
any part in freeing Vesuvius is a matter for historical inquiry. 
The Columbian earthquake, already mentioned, shook one, if 
not three, volcanoes into activity. In March, 1087 people lost 
their lives in Formosa; but Formosans are not Europeans, 
therefore but little notice was taken of the event. What, how- 
ever, did temporarily arrest public attention, and divert thoughts 
from “the last winner,’’ was devastation in familiar places. 
Towards these, eyes of wonder were directed, and deep 
sympathy was expressed for the sufferings of kith and kin, 
Earthquakes and eruptions had not been more numerous than 
usual, but their effects had been brought to our doors. Follow- 
ing on the heels of sympathy came thoughts of self-preservation. 
What is to prevent the hills of our own country from shifting 
their position, and cities from disintegration? Are the founda- 
tions of Great Britain quite secure ? are questions still asked 
by many. We hear loud cries for more physical and scientific 
training, but nothing about reformation in that ethical teaching 
which has played its part in converting almost every individual 
into a strong protectionist, particularly in regard to those 
matters which bear upon his own welfare and salvation. Homo 
sinensis is too callous to be frightened, but still he seeks for 
comforting assurances. Britain has had its days of pronounced 
bradyseismical movements, with their attendant volcanoes and 
earthquakes, These movements are now extremely feeble, 
and it is doubtful whether in the historical period a fault of 
any great magnitude has been produced. Adjustments along 
old lines of fracture now occur, at the outside, a dozen times 
per year, That is to say, Britain’s annual contribution to the 
microseisms of the world—of which there are 30,000—is a 
possible twelve, but each of the twelve supply copy by the 
column for many papers. These little earthquakes, if we may 
judge from the Colchester disturbance of 1884, and that in 
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Hereford in 1896, are sometimes sufficient to shatter chimneys 
and to remove tiles. Such disturbance beneath the City of 
London—and Colchester is no great distance—would fill its 
streets with dédris and its air with dust. A million chimney- 
pots together, with a fair proportion of tiles and slates, might 
find a resting-place upon the causeways. A goodly number of 
chimney-stacks might break their way through roofs and ceil- 
ings, and even to still lower levels. ‘Those which did not fall, 
but had been fractured at their junction with a roof, would 
dance round upon their base and remain standing, blocking up 
the flues, with the result that until they had been removed or 
turned back into their proper places, it would be impossible to 
light a fire. Most certainly a lot of London’s ugliness would 
be removed. An earthquake in that city would, however, be 
dangerous and expensive, but it would also be instructive, give 
work for the unemployed, and rouse feelings of sympathy 
between neighbours. London and other towns in this country 
have heard church-bells ring without the aid of man, and great 
stones have fallen from steeples on more than one occasion. 
When will this recur? Che sara sara. 


JOHN MILNE. 


“THE VALUE OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION” 


A REJOINDER 


ETON has been vigorously attacked by an old Etonian in the 
National Review for May ; Eton considers it has a right to reply, 
and state its point of view and general attitude towards educa- 
tional problems. Mr. Reginald Lucas begins by quoting the 
mildly schismatic and notoriously anonymous Mr. Benson, and 
we know what iscoming. We contemplate with calm an attack 
on the classical education, a plea for English literature, and 
the advocacy of dilettantism generally. 

There is one great merit in the article penned by this disap- 
pointed old Etonian. It does not confine itself to destructive 
criticism, but advances at the same time a constructive policy. 
It does not indulge in the vague Albert-Hall-speech type of 
generalisation, or advocate ‘a larger policy,” whatever that 
may mean, It is firstly destructive, and then on the “smoking 
hecatombs” of the slaughtered classics is planned a new edifice, 

Mr. Lucas complains that the teachers do all the talking in the 
controversy over the merits of the classical education, and that 
we never get hold of the learners’ views. As a learner then, 
rather than acontroversialist, I request the hearing that has 
not been refused to Mr. Lucas. I do not say that I am repre- 
sentative, but I do claim to be a present Etonian, and since it is 
Eton that is principally attacked, on Eton must devolve the task 
of answering these attacks. 

We will first take Mr. Lucas as the critic. He bases his 
criticisms on the personal point of view. He gives what is 
almost an autobiography, and recollects with pleasure the 
rousing effect produced on his brain, rendered somnolent by 
the humdrum of the classical education, thanks to a perusal of 
Tennyson’s “Revenge.” This was at his private school, whence he 
passed into the charmed circle of Eton, where, with pardonable 
modesty, he admits that it was only “a proper desire ‘to play 
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the game’ that induced a conventional performance of set work 5 
weekly verses punctually delivered, with a moderate allowance 
of false quantities and no pretence of poetic feeling; lessons 
regularly prepared with a crib ; Sunday questions polished off as 
expeditiously as possible; everything done mechanically, without 
the slightest perception of ulterior advantage.” 

Cambridge is the next stage of the stultifying of the author’s 
originally superb intellect. We weep as we read the indignities 
he had to submit to, and we feel relieved when the autobiography 
closes. He admits, however, in the summing up, that he was 
happy at Eton, and that he left the place with the conviction that 
cricket was a very fine game, and that he was a very fine fellow. 
Still he does not now consider the Etonian of his time to have 
shown promise as a citizen of the world chiefly, we gather, 
because of his lamentable want of general knowledge. He says: 
‘‘T am not sure that I knew the difference between Napoleon I. 
and Napoleon III.; I certainly had not the faintest idea why the 
Crimean or the Franco-German War had been fought.” 

Again, in his own words, he himself, like many others of his 
day, was quite ignorant of the size and shape of the world, and of 
Great Britain’s share of it ; quite unversed in politics, economics, 
and English literature from Bacon to Herbert Spencer. On his 
own showing, Mr. Reginald Lucas was an inadequate member of 
society, and this thanks to the classical education. 

One thing we may take for granted in the educational question. 
Reformers of a more reasonable and less heroic type than the 
writers to the halfpenny Press, such as Mr. Lucas himself, admit 
that the public schools cannot reform till one of these two 
alternative conditions obtains: either the Universities that are 
to-day considered the goal of the public school young-hopefuls 
must change their whole curriculum, or a University degree must 
cease to be held of value by the public. Which of these two 
alternatives will ultimately be realised no man cantell. At present 
it is certain that the public schools must remain in the so-called 
thraldom of the classics, since the Universities are as yet un- 
emancipated. 

For the sake of controversy, let us admit the latter of these two 
alternatives to have been realised. Let us suppose Mr, Ramsay 
Macdonald has shattered any illusions the public may have 
entertained as to the use of a University education, and that the 
public schools can work independently of these out-of-date insti- 
tutions, and only hold in view the production of efficient makers 
and preservers of the Empire. The duty and raison d'étre of a 
public school is to turn out a type of individual. The people 
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who disapprove of institutions that turn out “atype” cannot 
have any use for public schools. No shade of serious opinion 
can be with these crazy individualists. Society does want a 
certain type of Englishman to be turned out for its requirements. 
The consequent restrictions imposed on boys by the public 
school régime are admitted even by the rebel Mr. Benson to be 
of a kind that cannot frustrate real individuality, but only curb 
undue eccentricities. Eton does not want to turn out stock- 
brokers, authors, squires, politicians, ready-made ; it wants to 
turn out men who are likely to make desirable stockbrokers, &c. 
The Etonian’s primary purpose is not to learn, but to learn how 
to learn. The instruction he picks up in this highly desirable 
process is more or less incidental. The question, then, is not 
how many facts a boy takes with him from Eton to the 
University, but whether the boy has been given a sound 
foundation for what life is to teach him, and whether he has 
the necessary self-reliance and independence life demands. 

Now does the Eton education as it is, with its classics and its 
cricket, meet these requirements ? Mr. Lucas does not think so, 
largely because he does not appear to admit the theory that Eton 
is essentially a place of preparation, where we learn how to 
learn, rather than actually take in and retain the instruction we 
receive. In my opinion, Mr. Lucasvastly underrates the incidental 
knowledge a boy obtains at a public school. I simply deny that 
there is a boy of eighteen in Eton to-day who does not know the 
difference between Napoleon I. and Napoleon III., or has not the 
faintest idea why the Crimean War or the Franco-German War 
was fought. Subjects also relating tosuch measures as the Reform 
Act and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, jof which Mr. Lucas 
confesses complete ignorance when eighteen years of age, are 
constantly dwelt on in House debates and casual conversation 
over the morning papers. Perhaps we have advanced in these 
respects since Mr. Lucas was at Eton ; certainly greater facilities 
have been accorded for specialising in subjects such as chemistry 
and history. Anyhow, this slight disquisition is beside the point. 
The question really at issue is ; “ Are the classics the best mental 
gymnastics, the best brain sweat available ?” The public school 
point of view is that they are, and if the public schools were 
separated from the Varsities, logic would force them to remain 
loyal to the dead languages, believing, as they do, that Latin and 
Greek afford the best possible foundations for the development 
of the intellect. 

The opponents of classical education, or, at least, some of them 
admit freely that it would be impertinent to question the value 
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of writers such as Homer and Virgil as formers of the mind and 
literary taste of the boy, but they say that the boy does not 
take an intelligent interest, and that, therefore, the reading of 
such fine authors is waste of time. This argument of unintelligent 
reading is generally based on the largely self-ascribed ignorance 
and idleness of the controversialist. It is considered “ good form” 
to say that one learnt nothing at Eton. Mr. Lucas is specially 
zealous for his own deficiencies on his departure from the alma 
mater. On his own shortcomings and similar characteristics of 
his contemporaries he bases his whole philippic against the 
classics. He takes it as beyond proof that he himself and his 
lazy contemporaries would have been very different beings if 
plied with the modern culture advocated by the Benson school. 
Why all controversialists of this type should consider it an 
axiom that the boy who is idle over his classics will ipso facto 
take interest in science, French, chemistry, history and! 7imes 
“leaders” defies comprehension. The typical “idle boy” and 
cricket orgiast of the halfpenny papers, whom personally I do 
not consider a common type of schoolboy, is just as hostile to 
French and history as to Homer and Virgil, perhaps rather more 
so. Of this I am perfectly positive from my own experience. 
The kindred axiom as to the desirability of the substitution of 
English verse for Latin Elegiacs is as characteristically and as 
axiomatically incapable of proof. I do not think the truth of the 
statements that modern subjects are more congenial to the mind 
of the lazy boy than classical literature is borne out by facts. 

It must be remembered Mr. Lucas and myself have both taken 
the average boy; we have not taken the historian, the born 
scientist, the Wagner reincarnate, the mathematical prodigy. 
These latter are all provided for at Eton in a manner to which 
Mr. Lucas could not take exception, after the classical knowledge 
enjoined by the University entrance examinations has_ been 
imbibed to an adequate extent. That exceptional tastes are not 
catered for at Eton is an unwarranted and wholly unjustifiable 
assumption. 

To sum up: I and other benighted apologists for the classical 
education consider that we are taught how to learn at Eton 
rather than crammed with facts; we think it best that we 
should not be asked on our arrival if we are going to be stock- 
brokers and if we want a stockbroker’s education. Our opinions 
might change and stockbroking lose its charm. Mr. Lucas 
implies that he wants this sort of thing ; anyway, if he does not, 
many of his tribe do, and we must venture to disagree. We do not 
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mental training has been disproved, and we do not hold that 
because a boy dislikes Latin Elegiacs he cannot avoid liking 
English verses ; because he is bored by Herodotus, he cannot fail 
to appreciate Hume. 

So much for Mr. Lucas as the destroyer. Let me now 
scrutinise the alternatives he offers. Perhaps it is these alter- 
native systems that are set forward that are the most valuable 
ally the classics possess. Mr. Lucas quotes Archbishop Temple’s 
course at Kneller Hall ‘Training College: “He lectured on 
divinity and Church history ; worked us through several books of 
Milton; gave a short course of history, read half the weekly 
essays written by us, and for some time took mathematics.” Mr. 
Lucas is constantly pleading for something that will be a 
“ criterion of fitness to regulate the finances of the Treasury, to 
administer a policy in the Colonial Office, or carry out the 
regulations of the Board of Trade.” Milton, in my opinion, would 
be as useless as Virgil for policies in the Colonial Office. The 
same applies to Church history and divinity. The reformer is 
not more utilitarian than the classic ; his suggestions point clearly 
to the impracticability of any so-called practical programme. 
Surely the rejected Latin language as a useful acquirement would 
be of far more value than Milton? Mr. Lucas himself would 
admit that Latin is the fous ect origo of all the languages of the 
Mediterranean peoples, and that it vastly facilitates the study of 
these languages. Another illustration of the want of real insight 
of these reformers is afforded by Mr. Lucas’ remarks on Bible 
teaching: “So far as the school at large is concerned every 
Greek and Latin book should be destroyed. Instead of the 
Greek Testament the Bible in English should be read habitually, 
examined and elucidated.” Surely Mr. Lucas, despite the injuries 
Eton has inflicted on his intellect, realises that Greek is the 
original language of the New Testament, and that we cannot 
acquire the most elementary acquaintance with the Gospels and 
the Pauline Epistles, much less “ examine and elucidate” them, 
without reading the original Greek he would have us altogether 
banish ? 

Again, Mr. Lucas suggests that the Zimesshould be read for a por- 
tion of each day “ with such explanation of foreign and domestic 
affairs as may enable boys to extend their comprehension of inter- 
national politics and the government and social life of England.” 
This reading of the Zimes would almost necessitate a Times “Test,” 
for to imagine a schoolmaster of Bylese views commenting on 
Times “leaders” is grotesque. The boy would inevitably lose all 
fuith in the printed word, Moreover, one of the weekly Reviews 
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must be perused carefully once a week; Mr. Garvin and Mr- 
St. Loe Strachey would strive for the mastery in many a youthful 
brain ; the opinions of boys, such as they are, would become quite 
befogged, and, if newspapers of only one political denomination 
were thus used, the Etonian’s mind would be absolutely warped 
before he went to Oxford or Cambridge. Which of these two 
conditions is the most undesirable I do not know. Political 
economy must be added to mathematics, which are allowed to 
retain their position, though we are not told whether the 
Eton of the future must sit at the feet of Mr. Keir Hardie or Mr. 
John Morley. The geographer-historian must wear as frontlets 
before his eyes Navy League maps of the British Empire; a 
musical sense must be nurtured, and it must be impossible for an 
Etonian to pronounce the name of Wagner,* otherwise than in 
a manner satisfying the most exacting demands of a German 
governess. We are spared riding and dancing, but we must 
have an “allowance” of “ Byron, Burns, Browning and Tenny- 
son, together with Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot and 
Disraeli,” and possess a bowing’ acquaintance with Heraldry and 
the catalogue of the National Gallery. A more over-loaded 
programme, a programme more likely to disgust the boy at the 
outset with pursuits and tastes that he may in after life, under 
present conditions, find congenial, cannot be well imagined. 

Mr. Lucas is a bit of a“ suffragette” in educational politics, 
He doubts how far the schoolmaster can influence the boy’s 
character. This belongs, he says, to the sphere of woman, for 
“nothing in the life of a schoolboy is more critical than the 
impulse which directs his first love-affair.” If Mr. Lucas were 
to carry to the uttermost the principles of roAurpaypocivy that he 
has supported, if he were to be logical in all things, usherdom 
would have to be reinforced in his Utopian school by a body of 
young ladies capable of arousing in a desirable manner such 
virgin passions. 

While the Outlook and Spectator are instructing our brains 
our higher instincts are not to remain neglected. In my opinion 
Mr. Lucas is too ambitious a chef de cuisine ; surely sentimentality 
should be left out of the bill of fare? Disaster is bound to ensue 
if schoolmasters take for granted, as does Mr, Lucas, the existence 
of such feelings in schoolboys. 

Mr. Lucas concludes with a plea for “ghostly comfort” for 
schoolboys. He stigmatises the religious education Etonians 


* 


Mr, Lucas asks that it should be impossible for Etonians to have to 
inquire who Wagner was, at the same time pronouncing his name as if he 
drove a waggen 
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receive as “ crudely administered,” and objects to the tendency 
of the governing body towards the appointment of a layman to 
the headmastership. As an Etonian I have received a good deal 
of religious education in one way or another. It has never in 
my memory been “crudely administered.” I do not consider 
my spiritual needs have been neglected, and | think they would 
have been equally well satisfied whether the headmaster had 
been a cleric or a layman in my time. A layman can always 
obtain a licence to preach, and I do not believe boys would listen 
to a cleric with any more attention simply from the fact that he 
was a Cleric. The choice of the governing body has always 
given satisfaction, and is likely to continue to do so, What is 
wanted is the best man for the post ; this alone is what govern- 
ing bodies bear in mind in their selection. 

After a concession to games as promoting efficiency and 
physical courage, Mr. Lucas tells us that we must banish the old 
system if we are to adopt his proposals. “Yes,” if we will; 
“No,” if we will not; this must be our answer. Bya more or 
less minute inspection of his proposals, | have attempted to show 
that any utilitarian programme can but be overloaded, uncon- 
genial and incapable of giving to the mind that training that has 
been given in the past by the classical education. Even the 
general political principles Mr. Lucas wants the Outlook and the 
Spectator to inculcate can be found stated in a far more impartial 
manner in Thucydides or Tacitus. Classical apologists are well 
aware that they are in a minority. The position of the dead 
languages in the public schools and at the universities is anything 
but assured. Until however the classics are proved to be a less 
sound and less suitable foundation for the mental equipment 
that is to be, than the modern culture advocated by the reformers, 
the minority will remain obdurate on behalf of reaction. 


CHARLES LISTER. 


MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM 


THE British Nation have always evinced a spirit of generosity 
towards the failings of their public men. There is in the 
national character an undeniable disposition to overlook errors 
of judgment on the part of those to whom the country is 
indebted for services rendered, and it is only to be expected 
that this disposition will assert itself with special strength in 
the case of a statesman possessing the glittering gifts of 
Mr. Wyndham. Emerging from the most crushing electoral 
defeat of generations, with shattered ranks, and disorganised 
leadership, the little remnant who form the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, and still more the great, and largely 
unrepresented, mass of public opinion throughout the Kingdom, 
are under considerable obligations to him for the excellent 
work he has done during the last few weeks. He has fought 
when fighters were needed ; and it would not be in accordance 
with British generosity if the sympathies of Unionists were not 
specially extended at the present moment to one who is 
rendering such service inthe hour of need. At the same time, 
much as we may desire to acknowledge Mr. Wyndham’s 
activity, other considerations cannot be altogether overlooked, 
and it is not without misgivings that many have viewed his 
seeming appointment as Mr. Balfour’s first lieutenant. Political 
memories are proverbially short, but the deplorable events 
which led to the ex-Chief Secretary’s retirement from the late 
Ministry are of so recent occurrence that his sudden re- 
appearance on the scene in the ré/e of a leader of the Unionist 
Party creates a feeling which can only be described as one of 
bewilderment. Many Unionists stood at the last General 
Election as Retaliationists—all as anti-Devolutionists. Those 
who followed Mr. Balfour’s lead on the Fiscal Question are 
only just beginning to collect their disordered minds. Nowa 
further problem in dialectics confronts them, since, in addition 
to a defence of the famous “ Valentine,” they are apparently 
expected to reconcile their wholesale abuse of the Devolution 
policy with an acceptance as a political director of the man 
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who, if not the actual sower of the Devolution seed, was, at 
all events, responsible for the congenial atmosphere which 
enabled the plant to flourish. Under such circumstances, 
oyal Unionists may fairly and without laying themselves open 
to the charge of ungenerosity be excused for asking whether 
they are to be called upon to accept as a permanency 
Mr. Wyndham’s reinstatement in the ranks of those to 
whom they look for guidance. If this be so, it is surely 
evident that unless some more complete explanation than 
that which has been received is forthcoming as to his share 
in the negation of Unionist principles during the later period 
of his term of office at Dublin Castle, the confidence of 
a party founded on the basis of uncompromising hostility to 
the Nationalist policy must receive a serious shock, and its 
fighting powers, when face to face with the Irish question, 
must be enormously hampered. 

The events which led up to Mr. Wyndham’s retirement are 
so fresh in men’s minds that it is unnecessary to do more than 
briefly refer to them. Prior to the disclosures, early in the 
Parliamentary Session of 1905, as to the doings at Dublin 
Castle while he was responsible for Irish affairs, Unionists 
throughout Ireland entertained a strong suspicion that the 
activities and influence of an irresponsible official had been 
allowed to prevail in various directions (e.g., General Adminis- 
tration, University Education, and the Dunraven Reform 
Association), to the detriment of Unionist principles, 

His confessions and admissions at the commencement of 
the Session of 1905 made it abundantly clear that these 
suspicions were justified, and in the face of such circum- 
stances it became impossible for him to retain the office of 
Chief Secretary. 

Mr. Balfour admitted that the occurrences which had taken 
place had put an end to his power of doing useful service in 
Ireland, and Mr. Wyndham resigned, 

Remembering these facts we may well ask what will be the 
position of Unionists when the Government proposals are 
brought next year before the House of Commons if Mr, 
Wyndham is one of the chosen and accredited leaders of our 
party? How will it be possible for an effective opposition to 
be made by him or his colleagues to a scheme drafted by his 
own nominee, a man with whose Irish policy he has declared 
himself to be “ in substantial agreement” ? 

Many times already in connection with what is known as 
“ MacDonnellism ” has the taunt been flung in our teeth by 
the Liberals, that we condemn proposals on their part which 
were initiated under the régime of a Unionist Chief Secretary— 
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the official trustee of our cause. Will that taunt lose any of 
its force—and this will be considerable with the British 
Electorate—if the Chief Secretary in question is to be accepted 
by the party as one of its Front Bench men without having 
first cleared himself of the charge that the responsibility for 
“ MacDonnellism ” rests upon his shoulders ? 

We say emphatically that before we can place in Mr. 
Wyndham that measure of confidence which is essential to a 
politician who aspires to be one of the leaders of his party, he 
must clear himself from the charge of having been unfaithful 
to his trust. 

He appointed as a “colleague” a distinguished official 
whom he knew to be a firm adherent to an Irish policy which 
was contrary to that of his own party, and he left in the hans 
of this colleague an altogether unprecedented freedom f 
action, having first told him that their views were “substan- 
tially” the same. The results are well known to every Irish 
Unionist, and are summarised in an article written by Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, published in the Oxzlook of Feb. 
10, 1906. In describing the condition of affairs when Mr. 
Long took office, the writer says :—“ Many districts of Ireland 
were fast slipping back into the state they were in when the 
Land League and the National League were flourishing.” 

Mr. Wyndham initiated a scheme of large reductions in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, the ostensible object of which was 
to effect economies in Irish Administration. These reductions 
were persisted in, notwithstanding that lawlessness was quick 
to perceive the change and to profit by it.* 

Mr. Wyndham extended his patronage to the movement for 
the teaching of the Irish language in National Schools at the 
expense of the British taxpayer, a movement promoted for 
political purposes by the Gaelic League, whose President (Dr. 
Douglas Hyde), accompanied by other League officials, 
ostentatiously walked out of the room when the toast of the 
King was proposed at the National Teachers’ Congress held 
at Sligo in April 1905.f 

Mr. Wyndham authorised Sir Antony MacDonnell to go to 

** Mr. Wyndham’s successor, who had no illusions on the subject, terminated 


this scheme by reopening recruiting for the force, a policy which has been 
continued by the present Chief Secretary, Mr. Bryce. 

+ The following statements, made by Dr. Hyde in a lecture on March 31, 
1906, give the aims and objects of the Gaelic League : ‘‘ Do not be deceived, 
we are engaged upon something which is a dozen times more important than 
preserving the language of Ireland. It is not the language, but it is our 
national identity asa nation. We aim at nothing else than establishing a 
new nation upon the map of Europe. ... If we can retain the language of 
the people, the other t ngs we want will come in their due time.” 
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the North of Ireland to secure political support for a scheme 
to which Irish Unionists were opposed for the endowment of 
a Roman Catholic University. He laid his party open to the 
charge, made by their own supporters, that the government of 
Ireland “ was being carried on in a mass of clerical intrigue.’”’* 

Finally, while he was responsible for Unionist interests in 
Ireland, an organisation was started under the auspices of 
Dublin Castle to “undermine and destroy his Unionist 
colleagues in the House of Commons,” f an organisation which 
offered the most bitter opposition to Mr. Long in the South 
Dublin Election, and some of whose leaders appeared on that 
occasion on Nationalist platforms. Nothing could have 
exceeded the anger and contempt with which the Unionist 
Government were regarded at this time by their own supporters 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, During the 
debates on these questions, one after another of his Irish 
colleagues rose to declare that “there was a wholesale and 
insidious betrayal of Unionist policy,” that “universal distrust 
and suspicion had been entertained during the past two years 
by the Unionist party in Ireland,” that “the one quality 
which was required for a Government in Ireland was the 
quality of straightforwardness ; and that was the one quality 
which, within the last two years, had been conspicuously 
lacking in every department of Irish Administration,” that 
“(they had been betrayed by their leaders,” and that ‘‘ Ireland 
could not be worse governed under a Liberal Government.” } 

All this requires explanation before Mr. Wyndham, how- 
ever greatly we may admire his abilities, caz become one of 
those to whom Unionists will confidently look to steer them 
through the rocks and sands of the Irish question in the 
future. 

It is true that so far as the Dunraven Reform Association 
is concerned the blame was declared to rest with Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, who was censured by the Cabinet for having 
exceeded his functions. But even here there is a mystery. 
Why, if Sir Antony Macdonnell had deliberately sold his 
chief (an utterly incredible proposition), was he allowed to 
remain at Dublin Castle? Mr. Long did not mince matters 
in his methods of rectifying the evils which had sprung up. 
Surely, if the entire blame for the Devolution scandals had 
rested with the Under Secretary, the first act of his new 
superior officer would have been to remove him—more 


* Parliamentary Debates, February 20, 1905. 
+ Jbid. February 22, 1905. 
t Jéid. February 20, 1905. 
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especially when every facility was offered in the fact that the 
appointment was, by Sir Antony MacDonnell’s expressed 
wish, only a temporary one; and that it was understood he 
would “accept a seat on the India Council and be transferred 
when a vacancy occurs.” * But Sir Antony MacDonnell was 
not transferred—he remains——remains to provide the Liberal 
Party with a golden bridge over which they can walk out of 
the Home Rule quandary, and we, their opponents, are faced 
with the pleasant prospect of trying to break down an edifice 
of our own design ! 

Are we to look upon the non-removal of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell as the one act of weakness with which Mr. Long can 
be charged, or was it that the Cabinet felt that the entire 
blame did not rest upon his shoulders ? 

There could be nopossible justification for leaving Sir Antony 
MacDonnell at his post after the revelations in the House of 
Commons, unless, when acting as he did, he had substantial 
reasons for believing that he was carrying out the known 
policy of his chief—supported by documentary evidence. 

Mr. Wyndham’s disappearance from public life made it 
unnecessary to pursue the matter further. His physical break- 
down removed him from the sphere of controversy. Had he 
withdrawn from politics and devoted himself once more to 
literature, or even had he been content to remain a private 
member of his party in the House of Commons, as others 
have done under parallel circumstances, the question would 
have become merely one of academic interest. Bygones 
would have remzined bygones. 

Mr. Walter Long had undone much of the mischief of his 
predecessor’s rule, the credit of Unionism had been restored 
among the loyalists of Ireland, and the Wyndham régime 
was sinking to the level of a painful episode. 

With, however, his reappearance on the scene in one of 
the principal parts, it immediately becomes a living question. 
Mr. Balfour has taken down the skeleton from the cupboard, 
and must face the consequences, 

Already there are evidences of the deep resentment which 
has been caused in Ireland—a resentment which is not with- 
out its echo on this side of the Channel—and it is indeed 
unfortunate that the two leading Unionist organs in Dublin, 
The Irish Times and The Irish Daily Express, should have been 
driven almost into a state of revolt at a time when a matter of 
such national importance as the infamous Education Bill calls 
for a united front on the part of the Opposition. 


* Parliamentary Debates, February 22, 1905 
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The former of these organs states in its leading article on 
the second reading debate that “ it was a gratuitous affront to 
the Ulster Unionists to put up Mr. Wyndham as the Opposi- 
tion’s fugleman,” and again—“ Failing Mr, Long the motion 
of the rejection of the Bill should have been entrusted to Sir 
William Anson, who, as having been Secretary of the Board 
of Education in the late Government, has a knowledge of the 
working of the Act of 1902 second to none, and whose 
personality arouses none of those antipathies which are unfor- 
tunately associated with Mr. Wyndham.” 

Similarly The Irish Daily Express writes :— 

The motion for the rejection of the Bill would have been more suitably 
proposed by Sir William Anson, to whose mind the many complexities of the 
Education problem are naturally far more familiar, in consequence of the 
position he held in the late Government, than they are to Mr. Wyndham, to 
whom the task of moving the rejection of the measure was assigned. Mr. 
Wyndham’s championship is also open to the serious drawback of his want of 
moral weight with the rank and file of his own party in consequence of the 
grave discredit in which he involved the late Unionist Cabinet during his 
term of administration in Ireland. It is at the same time to be hoped that 
this personal element in the situation may not have the effect apprehended 
in some quarters of weakening the solidity of the Unionist oppositicn to a 
measure of which the principle has already been so generally and heartily 
condemned. 

Since these words were written this hope no longer exists, 
and it is an open secret that the deplorable abstention of a 
large number of the Irish Unionists from the Division on the 
second reading, was partly due to the fact that Mr. Wyndham 
had been put up to lead the opposition to the Bill. 

Circumstances such as these do not tend towards the end 
we desire—a united front in the face of a common enemy. 
We are not minimising the abilities of Mr. Wyndham, though 
his speech on the second reading of the Education Bill was 
more rhetorical than convincing ; but we Unionists ate begin- 
ning to find that, when other qualifications are lacking, 
intellectual genius is a somewhat speculative investment for 
business purposes, and the fact cannot be ignored that how- 
ever grateful we may be for his oratory, many of us are 
unable to forget that nothing has happened between Mr, 
Wyndham’s retirement in 1905 and his reappearance in 1906 
which will explain his share in the initiation of a policy in 
Ireland entirely hostile to that of his party, and which is likely 
to be at no distant date the principal question—dividing 
parties. 

Finally, there is an even larger question of which we must 
not lose sight, The really vital prcblem which confronts us 
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at this time is whether or not Mr. Balfour is to be the 
man to re-unite our scattered forces, and to lead them once 
more to victory. Not only his own reputation as a states- 
man, but in all probability the future of Conservatism for 
many years to come, will depend upon the solution of this 
problem, It would be idle to deny that with all his intellectual 
distinction, his matchless skill in debate, and his magnetic 
personality, Mr. Balfour has lost ground among the rank and 
file of the Unionist host. 

Rightly or wrongly an impression has been generally 
created that he is apt to treat his responsibilities lightly and 
to play with words. Great exception has been taken to some 
of his Ministerial appointments, and there is a_ lurking 
suspicion in the minds of many that were he again to become 
Prime Minister, our Government Departments would once 
more be saddled with certain members of the last Cabinet 
who are at present taking a holiday from public life. The 
bitter feelings which exist among Irish Unionists at the policy 
of Mr. Wyndham and Lord Dudley reflect in some measure 
upon the late Prime Minister, who, they feel, should have 
stopped the treacherous proceedings of the Chief Secretary; and 
we may well ask whether Mr, Balfour is likely to increase his 
chances of accomplishing the Herculean task before him by 
pursuing a course of action which, as we have already shown, 
will once more shake to its foundations the confidence of 
Irish Unionists, and which will serve to confirm the impres- 
sion, which is unfortunately only too prevalent, that he is 
guided in all matters by a small and selfish clique of 
egotistical politicians who would sacrifice the whole future of 
Unionism to their own personal vested interests. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Jay 11, 1906. 


ALTHOUGH I devoted considerable space in my last article to 
the consideration of the wave of Socialism that is sweeping over 
the country, which to some persons is a symptom fraught with 
such menace to the Republic that it behoves everybody 
interested in the preservation of the existing social order 
to check it, I feel that the subject must be still further 
discussed. It is seldom that the unformed expression of a 
nation can be understood by foreigners, no matter how clearly 
they may understand the language and the mental processes of 
the people. It is only when vague aspirations are crystallised 
and take concrete form that outsiders realise that what comes 
upon them with all the sudden madness of a cyclone has been 
a storm slowly “ breeding,” but which their ignorance of 
natural phenomena prevented them from seeing. When, in 
1896, the silver torrent was unloosed, and Mr, Bryan rode the 
waves of discontent and “radicalism,” Englishmen were 
amazed ; amazed because, as it seemed to them, an issue that 
threatened the sanctity of contract and struck at the foundation 
of society had been injected into American politics without 
warning ; it had come upon them as unexpectedly as an earth- 
quake that in ten seconds destroys what it has taken ten 
centuries to create. Yet Mr. Bryan and all that he typified did 
not spring into life over night or bourgeon as does the 
magic tree of an Indian fakir under the eye of the beholder. 
Long had the seed germinated in the dank muck of discontent, 
nourished on its own wrongs, and drawing succulence from the 
efforts made to destroy it. It grew, sending forth its shoots in 
all directions ; wherever its seeds fell—and they were wafted 
on the winds of discontent far and wide, and always found 
fruitful soil—like the sowing of Cadmus there sprung into life 
men armed to do battle. But it was only the fat-witted blind- 
ness of self-satisfied complacency that made men close their 
eyes to what was too palpable to be ignored. ‘‘ Respectable” 
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society in America, engaged in no higher intellectual diversion 
than the cutting of coupons or devising schemes for spending 
its income, content with a world that was so nicely arranged 
that death alone was permitted to mar the serenity of its 
existence, heard as a remote echo the mutterings of the masses ; 
for a moment it was amused at the impertinence of the pro- 
letariat, and then it turned with renewed zest to the cutting of 
coupons. It coolly assured itself that nothing could happen 
except what it was picased to have happen. It was awakened 
from its tranquil sleep by a rude shock. Alive at last to its 
danger, it saw in imagination the red glare of the torch, and 
heard the notes of the Ca zra. Now fully awake it rushed to 
the defence of its own, fought with the desperate instinct of 
self-preservation, conquered, and, forgetting its fright, went 
back to the perfume of gold. 


The cycle of events in America is always brief. Following 
the Bryan campaign of 1896, which nominally was a financial 
issue, but was really a protest of the toilers against the exactions 
of wealth, there came a period of social and political calm, 
Within the last two or three years the old spirit has revived, 
but fiercer and more intense, It is that which is to-day called 
Socialism, But to-day few men wilfully close their eyes to 
dangers that cannot be lightly disregarded. Perhaps the 
memory of ten years ago still remains, perhaps they have 
become wiser. No matter the reason. It is the fact we are 
dealing with, and the fact that men—trich men as well as poor 
men, plutocrats as well as proletariats—recognise Socialism 
and welcome it or shudder at it, according to individual 
preferences, is the fact we must reckon with. 

A thoughtful Englishman who was here recently, who with 
rare intelligence spent some time looking into conditions, and 
was impressed and astounded by the intense feeling that existed 
among the people against the Senate, summed up the result of 
his observations by saying that it appeared to him as if the 
American people, as a whole, were in much the same state of 
mind as the French people were just before the Revolution, 
and that the Senate was as blind to its dangers as king and 
nobility were before the passions of the people were unleashed, 
and might possibly pay the same penalty. I do not go as far 
as that. Itis true there has been skilfully and craftily engineered 
a movement against the Senate with the purpose to bring that 
body into disrepute, and circumstances have helped the move- 
ment. The Senate has always been looked upon as an 
aristocratic body, much further removed from the people than 
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the House of Representatives, less responsive to public opinion 
even than the President, and almost indifferent to, and con- 
temptuous of, popular disapproval. But, on the other hand, 
the traditions of the Senate are illustrious, and the country has 
been justly proud of the part the Senate has played in American 
history. 

The Senate might with lofty disdain treat with tolerant 
unconcern the emotional displeasure of the people to which it 
owed its existence ; but that could be excused, for the people 
believed that their Senators were honest and men of high 
intellect. When the Senate was satirically termed a rich man’s 
club; when men without ability, and even less character, openly 
bought their seats in the Senate ; when men were sent to the 
Senate as recognised agents of great interests: the Senate no 
longer held its former high estate. Then, just at the critical 
moment, the Senate fell on evil days. A Senator was indicted 
for criminal conspiracy ; a Senator was convicted of a crime 
against Government ; a Senator was held up to contempt for 
having accepted a retainer from one of the great insurance 
companies without having rendered any service that it was 
deemed advisable publicly to specify. If something else had 
happened to distract public attention, the laches of the Senate 
would in all probability have been forgotten ; but it stood out 
in bold relief as the target for every random shot. And now 
Mr. Roosevelt began his contest against the Senate—a contest 
that was inevitable from the beginning, a contest that was so 
apparent to any one having knowledge of the peculiar tem- 
perament of the Senate, and the temperament no less peculiar 
of the President, that it was awaited with the conviction of 
certainty, The Senate had rejected Mr. Roosevelt’s treaties, it 
had prevented the carrying out of his Santo Domingo policy, it 
claimed the right to supervise the construction of the Panama 
Canal. The President gave the impetus to the agitation in 
favour of federal control of railway rates, and the Senate 
showed itself unsympathetic, if not distinctly hostile. To coerce 
the Senate, to bring the Senate to feel the weight of public 
opinion, newspapers and magazines friendly to the President 
and the supporters of his policy concentrated all their fire upon 
the Senate and endeavonred to discredit it. 

The Chicago Record Herald is an eminently respectable news- 
paper, with a due regard for its own dignity, and yet it 
apparently does not realise the harm it does—for it is incon- 
ceivable that the Record Herald deliberately intends to bring a 
charge of wholesale bribery against the Senate—when it says, 
with ali the importance that attaches to editorial expression: 
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“The United States Senate has ratified the Alaskan boundary 
treaty without a serious debate. There was no money in the 
boundary for any of the friends of the Senators.” 

For months this campaign of calumny was kept up. It of 
course produced its effect upon the public, which believed much 
of which it read. If a foreigner unfamiliar with the idiosyn- 
crasies of the American temperament had formed his impression 
of the state of public feeling from reading many leading 
American newspapers and magazines during the past six 
months, he would have been fully justified in believing that 
the American people were ready to rise and sweep out a Senate 
that had been so recreant to its trust. But the public had no 
such intention, Although the Senate might pretend to be 
indifferent to newspaper attack, and as a body perhaps was, 
individual Senators keenly resented these strictures and showed 
how much they hurt. The public had at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Senate was sensitive to criticism, andin a 
way could be made to feel the displeasure of its nominal 
masters, who had permitted themselves to become its servants. 

In itself this effort to discredit the Senate was not es- 
pecially significant, but as symptomatic of the general feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction with existing social con- 
ditions it acquired peculiar significance. In America dis- 
content is bred from two opposing causes. In 1896 several 
million Americans embraced Bryan because they were hungry 
and out of work; in 1906 Bryanism still appeals to them, 
although it is given another name, because, paradoxical although 
it inay sound, there is too much prosperity. It is not, how- 
ever, their own prosperity of which they complain, but the 
evidence they see all around them of the enormous wealth that 
has been piled up as the results of their labours. Most of this 
wealth the labouring man and the middle class generally say is 
dishonest wealth, wealth wrung from the pockets of the people 
by legalised trickery, by laws enacted solely for the benefit of 
wealth, and so contrived that the masses are exploited for the 
profit of the ruling class. Theoretically there is no ruling 
class in America, but theories go to smash when confronted 
with conditions. The “lower class” firmly believes that a 
ruling class exists and resents it and would like to see it 
abolished. 


It is not a difficult matter to sway the mind of America, The 
American has the defects of his qualities. The mental quick- 
ness of the American, his high standard of intelligence, the 
widespread circulation of newspapers and magazines, and the 
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avidity with which the American reads and discusses public 
affairs make him peculiarly susceptible to influence, but leave 
him without the power of fine discrimination, For the last 
few years he has been told by his public men and his news- 
papers and his magazines that great corruption and dishonesty 
exist, that men in high places are the tools of vested interests, 
that the State Legislature as well as the Congress are the 
creatures of corporations, and that legislation is framed largely 
in their interests, The American newspaper is always the 
first to “sense” the drift of public opinion. Finding that the 
public appetite craves a certain diet it quickly supplies it, because 
the newspaper is conducted on the same principle as the res- 
taurant and puts on its daily bill of fare whatever is most in 
demand ; and the cheap newspaper, like the cheap restaurant, 
conceals the crudities of its cooking and the inferiority of its 
food by an extravagance of seasoning. There has been a great 
deal of exaggeration and deliberate untruth in the “ literature 
of exposure,” but the public has greedily swallowed it all, 

An illustration serves better than anything else to show the 
iconoclastic mood of the American people. A few minor 
officials in the Post Office department were discovered to have 
used their official position for their pecuniary profit. The 
total amount involved was not large, and, strictly speaking, 
money was not stolen from the Government, although by 
collusion between officials and contractors the Government 
was forced to pay more than the fair market price for some 
articles, the excess being divided between the contractors and 
the officials. Some half-dozen men were convicted and 
sentenced to prison; but the newspapers, having something 
tangible, magnified the affair until the country, which has only 
a very hazy and indistinct idea of the way in which the Govern- 
ment transacts its business, and looks upon Washington as a 
very sinkhole of iniquity, really believed that officialdom was 
only another name for corruption, and that the surest and 
easiest road to wealth was to obtain a place in one of the 
Government departments. I have been seriously asked by 
intelligent and well-educated men in the east and west, whose 
knowledge of Washington is about as intimate as it is of 
London or Paris, if it was not a fact that the Government 
departments were rotten and corrupt from top to bottom. 
My statement as to the scrupulous honesty with which the 
Government funds are administered—and I believe that there 
is no higher level of governmental honesty, that is, the 
personal honesty of Government officials, in the world—was 
always received with polite incredulity or half concealed 
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annoyance that I was so stupid not to know what was going 
on under my eyes, or even more stupid to try to impose upon 
them. For against my attempt to prove a negative were the 
substantive declarations, with much elaborate wealth of so- 
called facts, of this magazine or that newspaper to confront 
me. When a country firmly believes that its public men are 
dishonest and is cynically indifferent to their dishonesty (and 
the reader has only to turn to Lincoln Steffens, David Graham 
Phillips, Miss Ida Tarbell, Lawson, Beach and other writers 
of the same class to see that I indulge in no exaggeration), 
there is little hope for an awakening of the public conscience. 


Convinced of the danger of this indiscriminate abuse of 
public men and the insidious effect it was having on organised 
society, President Roosevelt made an attempt to check it in a 
speech he delivered last month at the laying of a corner-stone 
of an annex to the House of Representatives. Bunyan’s 
character of ‘“‘ The Man with the Muck Rake” was the simile 
the President used to describe the sensationalist who deliberately 
ignores the good in mankind and with perverted appetite 
wallows in filth. Mr. Roosevelt is not a dialectician ; his mind 
works too swiftly always to be logical, and the speech betrayed 
those inherent mental defects. In substance what he preached 
was that while the man with the muck rake was a sanitary 
necessity there was no reason why his office should be unduly 
magnified. The President commended sanity and self-com- 
mand, and then added : 


Yet, on the other hand, it is vital not to permit this spirit of sanity and 
self-command to degenerate into mere mental stagnation. Bad though a state 
of hysterical excitement is, and evil though the results are which come from 
the violent oscillations such excitement invariably produces, yet a sudden 
acquiescence in evil is even worse. . . . So far as this movement of agitation 
throughout the country takes the form of a fierce discontent with evil, of a 
determination to punish the authors of evil, whether in industry or politics, 
the feeling is to be heartily welcomed as a sign of healthy life. 


The newspapers say that this speech, like many more of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s preachments, leads to nowhere. “In point of 
fact,” says one paper, “ we find ourselves exactly as we were 
before. Jack Bunsby himself could not have left his expectant 
auditors in more complete uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the oracle.” The Springfeld Repudlican is more caustic, 


To object to this utterance [it says] is to condemn a counsel of perfection. 
It may be irritating for some to hear it from the lips of a man who has 
encouraged the muck-rakers in the past, who has lunched with them in the 
White House, and, with his usual freedom of speech, has inspired to some 
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extent their zeal. It may seem staggering to the rakers themselves to be 
chastised in this spectacular style ; they may not understand the motive, for 
in many cases the muck-rakers have regarded the President as the exhaust- 
less font of civic virtue, and have held him up as a model before the American 
people, showing that there was at least one in high station whose merit they 
could appreciate. 


And Collier's Weekly chides the President in these words: “ As 
to muck, however, and especially as to attacks on the Senate, 
it is to be observed that some of the most exaggerated 
diatribes were directly, though privately, inspired by the 
President, when he was fighting against instead of conciliating 
that body.” 


Now the curious inconsistency of the President and his dis- 
regard for “the sanity and poise indispensable to the per- 
manent success of self-government,” which is a quotation from 
his muck-rake speech, was never more strikingly shown than 
when he voiced his displeasure because a judge took a con- 
trary view of the law to that entertained by him, The muck- 
rake speech was made on the fourteenth of last month, and 
four days later Mr. Roosevelt sent a message to Congress 
animadverting in the severest language on the decision of 
Judge Humphrey in the trial of the beef-packers, who were 
indicted for violations of the anti-trust law. The decision was 
a victory for the packers and a defeat for the Government, 
which was naturally humiliating to Mr, Roosevelt. 


The result has been a miscarriage of justice [the President said in his 
message]. This interpretation by Judge Humphrey of the will of Congress 
as expressed in legislation is such as to make that legislation absolutely 
abortive. .. . These beef-packing cases offered one of the very few instances 
where there was not only the moral certainty that the accused men were 
guilty, but what seemed—and now seems—sufficient legal evidence of the 
fact. .. . Such interpretation of the Jaw comes measurably near making the 
law a farce. 


It is certainly not for me to presume to say whether the 
opinion of a Federal judge is entitled to greater respect than 
that of the President, who is not a lawyer, but I think it will 
be generally agreed that the Boston Advertiser, a strong sup- 
porter of the President, utters admirable words of “sanity and 
poise indispensable to the permanent success of self-government” 
when it says; “It is notorious that contempt of the law breeds 
still greater contempt; and the community which will not 
support the law invites lawlessness against itself.” A Federal 
judge who is unworthy may be impeached, and it would seem 
more in keeping with the dignity of the high judicial office no less 
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than that of the high Presidential office that a judge should be 
impeached by Congress rather than that he should be impeached 
by an ex parte message that precludes him from making a reply. 

To cure the evils that muck-raking has exposed, to prevent 
“making the law a farce,” and thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of persons who have read the President’s severe 
criticism of Judge Humphrey will believe that justice has once 
more been blinded by the glare of gold; to bring about, per- 
haps, a higher ethical standard—these things explain why men 
are driven into “ Socialism,” which is a political domain without 
metes Or bounds or a religion without a creed, but which the 
Springfield Republican felicitously and epigrammatically describes 
as “ the radicalism of discontented respectability.” It cannot 
be denied that men are discontented. How far their discontent 
will take them no one can say, but if the Presidential campaign 
two years hence is a repetition of the Bryan campaign of ten 
years ago, if it is again a square alignment of the masses against 
the classes, I shall not be surprised, although I do not feel 
warranted at this time in making any predictions. The Ameri- 
cans are a mutable people, especially mutable in their politics. 
Between now and the time when a candidate is to be nominated 
for the Presidency they may have veered from Socialism to the 
extreme of Conservatism. But that is not probable. It is 
much more probable that they will have gone still further on 
the road towards Socialism, and that at least one of the great 
parties will appeal to the electorate with a Radical candidate 
standing on a Radical platform. 

Which party shall be the party of Radicalism—the Repub- 
licans or the Democrats? Of recent years the Republicans 
have been the Conservatives and the Democrats have been the 
Radicals, but that was not because of profound conviction, but 
rather it was the result of opportunism and accident. If Mr. 
Roosevelt had not pledged himself not again to be a candidate 
one would feel almost certain that under his leadership the 
Republicans would take the more advanced position, and even 
if he is not the nominal leader his influence is so great that he 
may force the acceptance of his policies, To-day Mr. Roose- 
velt is even more the leader of the discontented and restless 
than Mr. Bryan was when discontent made him the candidate 
for the Presidency against the opposition of the most influential 
members of his party. Mr. Roosevelt peculiarly appeals to the 
‘‘radicalism of discontented respectability,” to the reformers 
who would curb monopoly and destroy special privilege, to 
that element in politics and society that is never satisfied with 
what is. As Radicalism is understood in this country Mr. 
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Roosevelt has already gone so far on that road that it is diffi- 
cult to see how he can be overtaken by any individual or party. 
It was the Democrats who recommended railway rate legislation; 
it was Mr. Roosevelt who crystallised that recommendation 
into law. The Democrats nibbled at an income tax; Mr. 
Roosevelt avows himself in favour of an inheritance tax, by 
which a share of the great fortunes created by monopoly will 
escheat to the State. Government ownership of natural mono- 
polies has been viewed as the wildest Socialism, but in his 
message attacking the Standard Oi! Company Mr. Roosevelt 
advises that the Goverument shall retain the permanent owner- 
ship and control of such oil and coal lands as may still be left 
on the public domain. Mr. Cleveland would not have dared 
to have sanctioned such a doctrine ; if Mr. Bryan had done so 
it would have been added proof of his unfitness and the danger 
to be apprehended from his election. During the last great 
coal strike ex-Senator Hill, of New York, advocated the public 
ownership of coal mines, which was sufficient to defeat the 
Democratic candidate for governor of New York. Yet what 
Mr. Roosevelt advocates, although it may be condemned in 
certain quarters, does not destroy his power or lessen his 
influence. Obviously the only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that either Mr. Roosevelt can do what no other man has been 
able to do, or else that there is an increasing tendency toward 
Radicalism, and that Mr. Roosevelt simply voices the feeling 
that longs for expression. 

Whatever may be the outcome, let this not be forgotten. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Radicalism, like the Radicalism of millions of 
Americans too obscure to be mentioned, but none the less 
atoms in the social mass, proceeds from underlying causes that 
must be removed before Radicalism is appeased. So long as 
those underlying causes exist, Radicalism must be reckoned 
with and perhaps be feared. 


It is seldom that a novel, even a novel with a purpose, 
accomplishes its purpose or moves a Government to action ; 
but that is what Mr. Upton Sinclair has succeeded in doing 
with Zhe Jungle, one of the most powerful and at the same 
time one of the most terrible books that has been published 
since Zola told of the horrors and brutalities of the Macquart 
family. Zhe Jungle is a story of life in the stockyards in 
Chicago; a story “brutal with life, written of sweat and 
blood, and groans and tears,” in the words of his fellow 
novelist, Jack London. The purpose of the novel is twofold ; 
avowedly Socialistic, it aims to arouse public sentiment against 
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the industrial slavery of modern economic conditions, and it 
reveals the hideous practices of the great meat packers, who, 
Mr. Sinclair declares, force the public to eat food that is fit 
only to be used as fertiliser, 

If what Mr. Sinclair declares is true, or only half true, no 
Government mindful of the health of its people ought to 
permit a pound of the product of the Chicago stockyards to 
be sold within its borders. ‘The question, then, the all-im- 
portant question, is, how much credence is to be attached to 
Mr. Sinclair’s statements ? There is strong evidence to prove 
that there is a substantial basis for every assertion he makes. 
In the first place, his publishers announce that before they 
dared to issue the book they sent a competent lawyer to 
Chicago to make an investigation, and it was on his written 
report that they felt justified in publishing The Jungle. When 
the novel appeared the packers were compelled, in their own 
defence, to denounce Mr. Sinclair as a sensationalist seeking 
notoriety, and they attempted to traverse some of his most 
serious allegations. Mr. Sinclair has answered the packers in 
the magazine, and his rejoinder is a great deal more convincing 
than the explanation offered by the packers. He shows by 
official records that various products have been condemned 
as unsanitary and adulterated, and that agents of the packers 
have been fined by municipal authorities in several States for 
selling articles that contained preservatives, chemicals, and 
dyes injurious to health. The President at first was inclined 
to regard Mr. Upton Sinclair as a high-priest of the tribe of 
muck-rakers ; but later he felt it his duty to examine into the 
charges ; and, at his direction, an investigation is now being 
made, while the Department of Agriculture, which exercises a 
limited supervisory control over meat slaughtered for export, 
has also ordered an investigation. 

Equal to the infamies perpetrated on the public are the 
infamies suffered by the victims of the packers, the men and 
women and little children, who, forced by the competition of 
hunger, become their own worst competitors and reduce wages 
to the starvation-point, losing their strength and their virtue, 
when they are cast aside with the other refuse. In the pack- 
ing houses there is no sympathy wasted for the hogs. Their 
mission on earth is fulfilled when they are chained to a wheel 
and go surely and swiftly to their death. The hog is part of 
the system, so is the man who kills a hog ; and it is to remedy 
the iniquities of the system that Mr. Sinclair makes his appeal 
to Socialism. In the present temper of the public the book 
eagerly finds readers, who are stirred by its revelations as well 
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as by its power ; and its critics grudgingly admit that while it 
may do some harm, it will also do much good, and will exercise 
a powerful influence over men eagerly listening to the teachings 
of Socialism. 

At the time of writing the Senate has not yet passed the Bill 
to regulate freight rates, but it will have passed the Senate 
several days before this is read. In the early days of this long- 
drawn-out and at times acrimonious contest between the 
President and some of the most influential Members of his 
Party in the Senate, Mr. Roosevelt announced that “ zach 
Canossa gehen wir nicht.’ It would be somewhat unprofitable, 
and almost too academic, to determine whether the President 
played the part of Henry IV. and the Senate that of Gregory VII. 
The Republican Senators who blocked the Billinsisted that the 
Bill as it passed the House must be amended so as specifically 
to provide for an appeal from a decision made by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to the Federal Courts, which 
Mr. Roosevelt at that time resisted, because, as he viewed it, 
that would defeat the purpose the law was intended to correct. 
This appeal, however, has now been provided for, and Mr. 
Roosevelt expresses himself satisfied. 

The Senators may claim it as a victory, but the country can 
see in it only the triumph of the President and the forced 
obedience of opposing Republican Senators to the will of the 
people. The country is correct in giving the President the 
credit for this legislation. He not only made it the great 
question in Congress, but he compelled a hostile Senate to enact 
it into law, Facing at one time a seemingly adverse Republican 
majority, he consented to the Bill being thrown into the hands 
of the Democrats, much to the confusion of the Republicans 
and to the gratification of their opponents, who expected to 
reap political advantage. But the Republicans pulled them- 
selves together, and will vote solidly for the Bill, which disap- 
pointingly deprives the Democrats of their expected political 
gain, Mr. Roosevelt has again shown his amazing political 
shrewdness, He emerges from the fight the champion of rate 
legislation, and if that legislation corrects the abuses that are 
aimed at it, it is Mr. Roosevelt, and no one else, whom the 
victims of railway extortion—the farmers and small business 
men, who constitute the real political strength of the country— 
will thank for relief and the end to favouritism, by which the 
great trusts have been able to crush out competition, Apart 
from what he gains personally, Mr. Roosevelt has put his Party 
in a very favourable position. Had the President been forced 
to accept Democratic votes to offset Republican defection, it 
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would have been a non-partisan measure which, politically, 
would have done the Republicans great harm; but as the 
majority vote was cast by the Republicans, the Democrats can 
claim no credit, And though it is a fact that an important 
group of Republican Senators were able to secure the concession 
they demanded, thus again demonstrating that in a trial of 
strength between the President and the Senate it is generally 
the Senate that can force the President to its terms, the country 
will believe that for once, at least, the usual order was reversed. 
Mr. Roosevelt having said that the Bill suits him, the country 
sees in imagination the Senate making a wry face and swallowing 
an unpalatable dose while pretending to enjoy it. This dis- 
comfiture of the Senate, and this beliefi—quite a mistaken one, 
but which is of no consequence—that the Senate has at last 
met its master in the President, is very pleasing to the 
people. 

How far this Bill will correct the abuses aimed at is a 
question no one is competent to answer at the present time. 
There is a suspicion in the minds of many men that it is not 
as dangerous to the railways as it appears on the surface, and 
this distrust. is based on the ready acquiescence with which 
certain of its most drastic clauses have been accepted by 
Senators who are the special protectors and champions of the 
railways in the Senate. There has been much discussion as to 
the couistitutionality of certain phases of the Bill, The con- 
stitutionality of an Act of Congress can never be determined 
until it has been passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. If the Bill has been deliberately made uncon- 
stitutional a ready explanation is furnished why the opposition 
was not more determined. Personally I believe that, in prin- 
ciple, the Act will be declared to be valid, so that if Congress 
has exceeded its powers in certain directions the remedy can 
be applied by a future Congress. The demand for the control 
of railways by the national Government is too firmly rooted 
for Congress to remain indifferent. The first step has been 
taken, and having taken that long step forward no party will 
dare to go backward. 


Men who closely watch conditions and are able to foretell 
economic movements by the waves of commodity prices with 
almost an invariable exactitude, as a mariner can see the 
approaching storm by. interpreting natural phenomena, say 
that the enormous speculation in land now going on in every 
part of the country presages the end of the period of prosperity 
and the beginning of the seven lean years. It has become an 
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economic axiom in America that real estate is the last thing to feel 
the influence of inflation, and that, after stocks and commodities 
are forced by speculation to a price above their intrinsic value, 
speculation finally turns to real estate, and then comes the 
crash, Every great panic in this country has witnessed these 
successive stages of wild speculation. We have had for the 
last few years high prices for commodities ; the cost of living, 
it has been officially announced, is higher now than it has 
been in the last sixteen years. Now north and south, east 
and west, bring the same reports of tremendous activity in 
real estate and building operations, of property changing hands 
before the deeds are recorded, of fortunes made in a day. In 
New York, where prices for real property are fairly well 
established, the speculation is not less active than in one of 
the ‘boom ” towns of the west, where the value of a plot of 
land will double over night and quadruple in the succeeding 
day. In Pittsburg, we are told, real estate “is the absorbing 
topic in the banks, in the workshops, in the street cars, and in 
the homes, Every man with a thousand dollars or upward is 
dabbling in it.” In Illinois farm lands have advanced fifty 
per cent. in the last year or two. ‘ With the exception of the 
boom days in the early eighties, the real estate business in 
Minnesota has never been so active as at present,” is the report 
from that State. The South does not lag behind the rest of 
the country. Conservative bankers regard this land craze as 
dangerous in the extreme, but they are powerless to stop it, 
and realise that it will have to run its normal course. The 
president of one of the most important New York banks 
pointed out the other day that the savings banks and similar 
institutions that ordinarily lend money on mortgage (which 
the national banks are not permitted to do) are no longer able 
to supply the demand, and that funds for land speculation are 
being procured from banks of discount on personal credit. If 
there should be a sudden collapse of the boom, and it is the 
nature of booms to collapse, business men who have borrowed 
money on their personal credit to speculate in land would be 
seriously embarrassed, and the effect would be far-reaching in 
its consequences, 


A. MAURICE Low. 


OUR POSITION IN COLONIAL MARKETS 


THE new German Tariff is another course added to the height 
of foreign Tariff walls adverse to our commerce. Presumably, 
the sham free-traders will continue to assert that the only way 
to fight hostile Tariffs is by Free Imports, although British 
manufacturers (the men who do the fighting) find it 
increasingly necessary to fight hostile Tariffs by setting 
up works on the inside of foreign Tariff walls. And thus 
British workmen are deprived of employment and wages that 
are got by the foreign workmen who are employed by British 
manufacturing capital in foreign Countries. 

In these conditions, the importance to us of our colonial 
markets is constantly increasing. And it is necessary to see 
clearly what is our position in British colonial markets, as 
compared with the position of other countries that also supply 
British colonial markets. 

To get the information wanted, we must use the trade 
records kept by British Colonies. And we must have a sound 
method. 

The first essential is a broad fact-base. We will begin with 
the year 1880, and will let the fact-base cover as many of the 
last twenty-five years as are included in the records now pub- 
lished. In order that the course of trade may be able to 
disclose itself clearly, and without confusing the eye, it is 
expedient not to show the results for each year, because the 
fluctuations of individual years are numerous and especially 
confusing. These fluctuations hide the course of trade. Rather 
will we use a method which condenses a large mass of crude 
facts into small compass. A method that, while it does not 
omit any of the crude facts, yet removes the crudeness from 
them, and shows as a result a clearly defined course of trade, 
And it is the course of trade, trade movements, trade tendencies, 
that are valuable—not the fluctuating and isolated results for 
this or that year of trade. 

We may conveniently observe the course of trade in each of 
the twelve principal British Colonies and Possessions, letting 
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these British countries be arranged in the order of their rank 
as buying or importing countries during the long period now 
to be examined. We will first ascertain the Imports of each 
Colony or Possession from All Countries, and from the United 
Kingdom, and we shall then be able to see whether we are or 
are not losing trade position in British colonial markets. 

Of all our Colonies and Possessions, British India is the 
largest buyer, and is also the largest customer of the United 
Kingdom amongst all our foreign and colonial customers. 


TABLE I.—IMpoRTS* INTO BRITISH INDIA FROM ALL 
COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 
Decade. All Countries. | United Kingdom.| Percentage 
proportion of 
A. B. B to A. 


Million Rupees.| Million Rupees. Per cent. 


1880—1889 685 518 X75.6 
1881— 1890 718 544 75:7 
1882—1891 750| 2 563] , 75.0 
1883-1892 774|% 576|.2 74-4 
1884—1893 792| 2 589 | ™ 74.3|3 
1885—1894 819| 8 605 2 73.9 | 
1886—1895 833\5 | 614/83 73-7| 2 
18871896 848) § 620) 73-1\3 
1888—1897 864 he 628| 8 72.6 = 
1889—1898 880| § 633| bm 72.0| 9 
1890—1899 886 2. 630| & 7Ill 
18gI—1900 896) & 630 = 70.3 
1892—I901 908 - 633\< 69.7 
1893—1902 933 647 69.3 
1894—1903 961 657 x68.4 


The course of trade disclosed in Table I. is a very large rise 
in British India’s imports from All Countries, and a relatively 
smaller rise in British India’s imports from the United Kingdom. 
The net result is a continuous fall in our share of British 
India’s imports. For example, during the first decade we 
supplied British India with 75.6 per cent. of her yearly imports, 


* Imports by sea, including Bullion and Specie. Not including Imports 
by land (“frontier trade”) from various Asiatic States. At the par value of 


the rupee, 10 rupees = £1. But the conversion value of the rupee has fallen 
considerably below 2s. 
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and during the last decade our share was only 68.4 per cent. 
of British India’s yearly imports. 

With regard to the rise in column B of Table L., we have to 
take note that this rise in British India’s imports from the 
United Kingdom was not sufficient to enable us to maintain 
our position as sellers in the markets of British India. Also, 
and if we now turn to the records of the United Kingdom, 
which show our special exports* to British India, we shall 
find that these exports, in pounds sterling, largely failed to 
keep pace with the growth of our population. 

Thus, as regards British India, we have conclusive proof that 
we have lost trade position as a seller, 

Some of our foreign trade rivals who have gained the 
position lost by us are Austria-Hungary, Germany, United 
States, France, Russia. 

One main cause of this loss of position by us, and of the 
corresponding gain of position by other countries who also 
supply the markets of British India, is the fact that our trade 
rivals have a much larger open market than we have. For 
example, the United States have an open market of 82,000,000 
persons in the United States, in addition to an open market of 
43,000,000 persons in the United Kingdom. Thus, the United 
States have an open market of 125,000,000 persons. We have 
an open market only of 43,000,000 persons in the United 
Kingdom, much of which is supplied by our trade rivals. What 
is the result of this anomalous condition produced by our sham 
free trade? Is it not that the United States, to take but one 
example, possess an immense trade advantage as compared 
with ourselves? Namely, the advantage of a much larger 
open market. This much larger open market enables the 
United States confidently to produce upon a larger scale, and 
if necessary to sell at a small profit, for the sake of building 
up their position in the markets of the world, which we also 
supply. But which we supply lacking the advantage given— 
by us—to the United States by the automatic working of our 
sham Free Trade. We are too apt to overlook the fact that 
our so-called Free Trade actually gives much more freedom in 
trade to our foreign rivals than we ourselves possess. 

The Australian Commonwealth ranks second as an importing 
country. 

Our position in the markets of Australia has largely de- 
creased. 


** Special Exports mean our exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures. For acondensed statement see p. 161 of Zhe British Trade 
Year-Book. 
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TABLE IJ,—Imports* INTO THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALIH 
FROM ALL COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


1880-1903. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 
Imports from Imports from TEST. 
Decade. All Countries. | United Kingdom. ceameaat 
A. B. BtoA, 
Million £. Million £. Per cent. 
1880—1889 | 33.5\3 24.3\ 3 X72.7 
1881—18g0 | 34.7| & 2 25.1 | bo 72,2 
1882—1891 | 35.6] 6 § 25.6 be 72.0|= 
1883—1892 | 35.0/ 27 , | 251,05, 71.8 | A 
1884—1893 | 33.8 eos 24.2 ee 71.6| 3 
1885—1894 | 32.3 PSB |23-1| ES S 71.5 5 
1886—1895 | 30.9|5 37 | 22.00/45 67 71.1|5 
18871896 | 30.5) s © 5 21.5 5g S 70.6) 8 
1888—1897 | 30.7/ 2:8" | 215/20 = 70.0 ja 
1889—1898 | 30.2/2 8 @ | 210/28 He 69.5] § 
1890—1899 | 29.9 go 20.5| 9H o 68.6 2. 
18gI—1900 | 30.5 % = = | 20.6| 0% = 67.7] & 
1892—1901 | 31.0] & *. 20.5/6 3 66.2 | 
1893—1902 | 32.0/-4 5 20.8 | a & 64.9 
1894—1903 | 33.4) <t 21.0) & x62.9 


Not only is there the fall in Australia’s actual imports from 
us, stated in column B of Table II., but also we see a large fall 
in our share of Australia’s imports. During the first decade we 
supplied the Colonies which are now the Australian Common- 
wealth with 72.7 per cent. of their yearly imports ; but during 
the last decade our share was only 62.9 per cent. yearly. 

Corroborative evidence of our loss of position in Australian 
markets is seen when we examine the Trade Returns of the 
United Kingdom during the same period covered by Table II. 
For our special exports to Australia not only decreased in actual 
value, but also they largely failed to keep pace with the growth 
of the population of the United Kingdom. 

We may note here that the many statements based upon 
so-called “ statistics” which for some while have been poured 
out by the advocates of sham Free Trade, and which purport 
to show the great prosperity of our foreign commerce, are 


* Including Bullion and Specie. 
the six parts of the Commonwealth. 


Not including the Inter-State Trade of 
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absolutely worthless. Some of the many reasons why these 
statements are worthless are the following : 

In dealing with our Export Trade, no account is taken of 
the growth of our population. No analysis of our exports is 
made, and so we do not see the great rise in the exports of 
coal, which hides the decrease in our exports other than coal, 
relatively to our population. Years or periods are picked 
out and compared which happen to suit the opinion already 
formed without proper examination of fact. And these foolish 
and misleading statements entirely ignore the important ques- 
tion: Are we holding our place as sellers in Foreign and 
Colonial Markets? Many other reasons could be stated why 
the “statistics” of the sham Free Traders are worthless. 
They make no attempt to learn the Course of Trade, and the 
crude facts are deliberately prostituted, not honestly used as 
they should be for the ascertaining of the Course of Trade in 
this or that direction. This gross misuse of the Trade Records 
is by no means limited to the small fry amongst the sham Free 
Traders. The leaders of that party are as much to be blamed 
as are the rank and file. Notably, Mr. Lloyd-George, President 
of the Board of Trade, who is as unscrupulous in his statements 
concerning trade, as he was in his electioneering terminological 
inexactitudes regarding “ Chinese Slavery.” Some _ pre- 
posterously superficial and misleading statements have been 
made by a former Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by many 
members of the present Government.* 

Among the countries that have gained the position lost by 
us in the Australian markets are the United States and 
Germany. 

The Dominion of Canada takes the third place as an import- 
ing British Colony. 

The large rise in Canada’s imports from All Countries has 
been accompanied by a fall in Canada’s imports from the United 
Kingdom, And our share of Canada’s yearly imports has 
fallen largely and continuously. This fall was from 42.1 
per cent. during the first decade to 26.1 per cent. during the 
last decade. 

It is interesting to see, in column B of Table III., that the fall 

* Forexample. Lord Goschen quotes the rise in the yield per penny of 
income-tax and ignores the growth of the population who pay the tax. The 
“fallin the rate of pauperism” is constantly quoted without analysis. The 
facts are that the rate of adult male pauperism has considerably exceeded the 
growth of our population, that women-paupers have increased nearly as fast 
as our population, and that there has been a very large fall in the rate of child- 
paupers ; mainly for the reasons stated by the writer in the Fortnightly 
Review, March 1905. 
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TABLE III,—ImMportTs* INTO THE DOMINION OF CANADA FROM 
ALL COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1880-1903. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


| Imports from | Imports from TEST. 

| All Countries. | United Kingdom. Percentage 
| | proportion of 
| A. : BtoA. 

| 


| Million £. illi ; Per cent. 
1880—1889 21.3) | X42.1 
1881—1890 | 22.1 41.5 
1882—1891 22.5 40.4 
1883—1892 22.6 
1884—1893 22.5 
1885—1894 22.6 
1886—1895 22.6 
1887—1896 22.8 
1888—1897 | = 23.0 
1889—1898 | 23.5 
1890—1899 | 24.4 
1891—1900 | 
1892—I901 


A nearly continuous Rise 


during the last four decades 
A large and continuous Fall 


1894—1903 | 


continuous Fall, with partial Recovery 


| 
| 
1893—1902 | 
| 
| 


decades, Canada’s British Preferential Tariff came into force 
in 1898, by which Canadian taxation of British goods was 
made less than her taxation of non-British goods. We may 
look at the yearly results, before and after this Tariff was 
operative : 

CANADA’S IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Million £. | Million £. 
1892 , | 1898 t6.7' 
1893 | 1899 $7.6 
\ 1900 t9.2 

$8.8 
t10.1 
| t12.1 


2 


+ Canada’s British Preferential Tarif came into force in 1898. The 
Canadian dollar has been converted into £ at the conversion value of 4s. 2d, 
during 1880-1885, at 4s. 1 @. during 1886-1903. 

1, Years of Canada’s British Preferential Tariff. 
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Logically, it is of course not certain that this rise during 
1898-1903 was caused by the operation of Canada’s Tariff in 
our favour, For the rise may be merely a coincidence without 
connection with the Tariff change. But we may fairly say 
there is a considerable degree of probability that the more 
lenient taxation of our goods by Canada during 1898-1903 
caused this satisfactory advance. 

This improvement has not been sufficiently long in force 
to stop the fall in our share of Canada’s imports, It has, how- 
ever, caused that fall to be less, 

The large loss of trade position by us in Canadian markets 
has been accompanied by a large gain of trade position in 
Canada by the United States, Germany, France, Belgium. 

Examination of our home records, as distinct from Canada’s 
records upon which Table III. is based, shows that our special 
exports to Canada fell in actual value, with a partial recovery 
during the British Preferential Tariff years, and that they also 


TABLE 1IV.—IMporRTS* INTO THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
(SINGAPORE, PENANG, AND MALACCA) FROM ALL COUNTRIES 
AND FROM THE UNITED KinGpoMm, 1880-1903. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from | Imports from TEST. 
— All Countries. | United Kingdom.| Percentage 
5 proportion of 
A. B. B to A. 
Million £. Million £. | Per cent. 
1880—1889 18.4) 3.76 | x20.4\ 
1881—18g90 19.5 3.80) 19.5 
| 1882—1891 20.1 3.76 | — 18.7|/3 
|  1883—1892 20.4 3.68 | & 18.0 
1884—1893 20.6) .2 3.49| a 17.0| 3 
fe a} ° 
1885—1894 20.9|") 3-35| 16.0 3 
1886—1895 erie 3.24| 5 15.2| 5 
1887—1896 21.6) 3 3.19 g 14.7) 8 
1888—1897 21.7|% 3.12/90 4-415 
1889—1898 21.8) 9 3.05 | = 14.0| § 
1890—1899 22.44 2.96! § 13.2 . 
1891—1900 23.1 2.89 | - 12.5\ 8 
1892—1901 23.9 2.86|* 12.0| 4 
1893—1902 24.9 2.84 11.4 
1894—1903 26.3/ 2.91/ XIII 


* Including Bullion and Specie. Not including Inter-Settlement Trade. 
The dollar has been converted into £ at rates decreasing from 3s. 8ha. per 
dollar during 1880 to 1s. 9d. per dollar during 1903. 
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fell considerably in relation to our population; again with a 
partial recovery in the more recent years. 

The evidence is conclusive that we have lost much position 
as a seller to Canada. 

We pass to the Straits Settlements, which rank fourth as a 
Colonial buyer. 

The increase in the Straits Settlements imports from All 
Countries has been accompanied by a nearly continuous fall in 
the Straits Settlements imports from us. And our share of 
their yearly imports has fallen largely and continuously ; from 
20.4 per cent, during the first decade to 11.1 per cent. during 
the last decade. We have lost nearly one half of the trade 
position held by us during 1880-1889. See the TEST column 
in Table IV. 

Among the countries that have gained position in the markets 
of the Straits Settlements are Holland and Dutch possessions, 
Japan, Germany, Italy, Belgium. 

The Cape of Good Hope comes fifth : 

TABLE V.—Imports * INTO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FROM. 
ALL COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1880-1903. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 


Imports from 
All Countries. 


A. 


1880—1889 
1881—1890 
1882—1891 
1883—1892 
1884—1893 
1885—1894 
1886——1895 
1887—-1896 
1888—1897 
1889—1898 
18g90—1899 
18g1—1900 
1892—1901 
1893—1902 
1894—1903 


Million £. 
7.22 
7°42 
7.30 
7-29 
7:77 
8.40 
9.81 

I1.2g 
22.58 
13.48 
14.32 
15.28 
16.82 
19.28 

21.60/ 


A large and nearly continuous Rise 


Imports from 
United Kingdom. 


B. 


Million f£. 
5-80 
6.03 
5-96 
5:97 
6.40 
6.91 
8.10 
9-13) 
9.92 | 

10.47 
10.83 
11.28 
12.00 
13.46 
14.71 


~ 


5 


A large and nearly continuous Rise 


| 
| 


TEST. 
Percentage 
proportion of 
B to A. 


Per cent. 
x80.3 
81.3 
81.6 
81.9 
82.4 
82.3 
82.6 
80.9 \ 
79-3 
777 
75-6 
738 
71.4 
69.8 
x68.1 


lowed by a continuous Fall since 


A Rise during the earlier decades, fol- 


* Includiag Bullion and Specie, but not including gold brought into the 


Cape for shipment at Cape ports. 
transit ints the interior of South Africa. 


mported overland into the Cape. 


Including goods imported at the Cape for 
Including goods (other than gold 
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The Course of Trade in the Cape is a useful example of the 
necessity to take a wide view of international commerce in 
order to learn the tendency of our own trade, We see avery large 
increase in the Cape’s imports from All Countries, and a large 
increase in the Cape’s imports from the United Kingdom. But 
—and here is the important point—the increase in the Cape’s 
imports from us has been largely inadequate to maintain our 
position as a seller in the markets of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Persons who will not study the Course of Trade, and who 
will not take a wide view, fall into the error of assuming that 
when our exports to this or that country increase, our trade 
must necessarily be in a flourishing condition. But, as we see 
in Table V., we have largely failed to get our share of the very 
great expansion in the Cape’s imports, despite the actual rise 
in the Cape’s imports from us. Our share fell from 80.3 per 
cent, to 68.1 per cent. 

The position lost by us has been taken by the United States, 
the Argentine Republic, Germany, Norway and Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland, France. 

It is important to keep in mind the advantage given by us 
to our trade rivals in any market—the advantage of a large open 
market already mentioned, Germany, for another instance, 
has an open market of 60,000,000 persons in Germany, and 
an open market of 43,000,000 in the United Kingdom. 
Total for Germany an open market of 103,000,000 persons, 
as compared with our open market of 43,000,000 in the 
United Kingdom. This advantageous position held by 
Germany does not limit Germany’s advantage to trade 
between Germany and the United Kingdom. It gives to 
Germany a great advantage in world trading, and largely 
helps her in any attack she may choose to make upon our 
trade position in any market—foreign or Colonial. A more 
ridiculous travesty of real Free Trade than our sham Free 
Trade, could hardly exist. For our sham Free Trade not 
only gives to our trade rivals in the world’s markets the great 
advantage of a large area of open market now mentioned, 
thus increasing their power to sell in any market, but it also 
enables our rivals to restrict the sales of our goods in their 
markets by means of their heavy import taxation of our 
exports. 

The warning given by John Stuart Mill is certainly being justi- 
fied by trade history. On page 516 of his “ Principles of Political 
Economy ” Mill wrote: ‘A country cannot be expected to 
renounce the power of taxing foreigners, unless foreigners will 
in return practise towards itself the same forbearance. The 

VOL. XLVII 44 
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only mode in which a country can save itself from being a 
loser by the Revenue duties imposed by other countries upon 
its commodities, is to impose corresponding Revenue duties 
on theirs.” 

The loss of our position in British Colonial markets which 
is now disclosing itself is going on simultaneously in foreign 
markets. All these foreign markets have been carefully 
examined by the writer by the same method, and during the 
same period, as are here used.* And the result is that we 
have lost position more or less largely and continuously in 
the markets of Germany, United States, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, China, 
Denmark, Japan, Roumania. And we have held or gained 
trade position as a seller in the markets of Spain, Sweden, the 
Argentine Republic, Norway, Portugal—five small markets. 

If one-hundredth part of the time and energy that are 
wasted in prostituting trade records “to prove” this or that 
Opinion preconceived by party-politics-mongers, had been 
intelligently devoted to the ascertaining of the real condition 
of British Commerce, our eyes would now be open to the 
serious condition of our foreign trade. As it is, the writer 
is one of the very few persons in this country who make any 
attempt to find the Course of Trade by a sound method, and 
thus the process of public enlightenment is dangerously slow. 
Not one of the sham Free Traders tries to see the Course of 
Trade, because, when seen, their foolish economic theories are 
demolished, In Germany, in the United States, and probably 
in other countries, the course of their trade and of International 
Trade is most carefully watched, and the results are systemati- 
cally used to push their trade in the most valuable directions. 
We are in an absolutely chaotic state as regards knowledge of 
our trade and of International trade. How can it be other- 
wise, with ten thousand superficial prostitutors of trade 
records—all confusing themselves and the public mind with 
their idiotic and misleading ‘statistics !” And with the 
Board of Trade (obscurant, and strongly biased in favour of 
sham Free Trade) supplying all and sundry with huge masses of 
undigested crude facts that enable these foolish thousands 
to pick out what suits their preconceived opinions, and to 
ignore what does not. Truly, a disgraceful condition for the 
first trading nation in the world! 

New Zealand takes the sixth place as a British Colonial 
buying country. 

Here, again, we see a rise in imports from the United 

* See The National Review, March 1906. 
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TABLE VI.—ImporTS* INTO NEW ZEALAND FROM ALL COUN- 
TRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 
: All Countries. | United Kingdom. Percentage 
° Decade. proportion of 
A, B. Bto A. 
Million £. Million £. Per cent. 
1880—1889 7.06 4.55 x64-4 


1881—1890 7.07 5 4.62} 3 65.4| 8 
18821898 | 6.97 3 4.60] 3 66.1} -5 
| £883—1892 6.81)'5 4.$3i2 = 66.5 = 
| 1884—1893 6.70 9% 4.45] 5 2 66.4} t 
} o 
1885-1894] 661/44 4-381 a db 65.8] « o 
1886—1895 6.51| >& 4.23| r»B 65.0| 2c 
<< Ao tad 
18871896 3." 4.25705 " 65 O\-,5 ne 
1888—1897 | 672/% 0 4.37/29 65.0 3 2 
1889—1898 | 695]2°% 4.62| O° 65.0} 2 
1890—1899 | 7.20/'5 ® 4.66|'S ¥ 64.7| £ 
189I-——-1900 7.64 3% 4.88] = & 63.9 2 
| 1892—I1901 8.17| & 5-14 62.9| & 
| 1893 1902 8.61 a 5-34\4 62.1) 4 


| 1894-1903 9.20 5.65 OT.4 
| | 


Kingdom which has been inadequate to maintain our position. 
This time, in the markets of New Zealand. 

Our share of New Zealand’s imports fell from 64.4 per 
cent, to 61.4 per cent. And the fall has been continuous 
since the decade 1883-1892. The position lest by us has 
been taken by the United States, Germany, Belgium, &c. 

The loss of trade position by us in foreign and! in British 
Colonial markets, and the simultaneous gain of position by 
our trade rivals, is by no means to be explained by the natural 
growth of our rivals. Our population and our capacity for 
trade has also increased. But our capacity for trade in the 
markets of the world is hampered by the very same cause that 
has promoted and strengthened the advance of our rivals, 
And that cause is our sham Free Trade. I have already: 
directed attention to two of the principal advantages given to 
our rivals. The much larger open market. they possess as 
compared with the open-market we possess, and their restriction 
of our output by means of their tariffs. And 1 have shown 


* Including Bullion and Specie, relatively trivial. 
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that these advantages are of world-wide benefit to our rivals, 
and of world-wide disadvantage to us. The very fact that our 
rivals have attained full age as world traders, and that they 
possess natural advantages not inferior to our own, is in itself 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of not continuing 
to give to our rivals the unnatural and unnecessary advantages 
they now derive from our sham Free Trade which I have 
specified. 

The West Indian Islands rank seventh. 


TABLE VII.—ImMporRTS* INTO THE PRINCIPAL WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS (TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO,f JAMAICA, BARBADOES), 
FROM ALL COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1880-1903. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 
— All Countries. | United Kingdom. Percentage 
oo propoition of 


A. B. 


Million £. Million £. 
1880—188 9 4.90 2.01 
1881—1890 4.96 2.06 
1882—1891 4.98 .08 
1883—1892 5.00 .10 
1884—1893 5.04 .14 
1885—1894 5.02 16 
1886—1895 5-11 .23 
1887—1896 5.18 31 
1888—1897 5.24 34 
1889—1898 5.29 <n 
1890—1899 5-34 “92 
1891—1900 5.30 .28 
1892—I901 5-35 30 
1893—1902 5.40 32 
1894—1903 5-35/ .28/ 


A small Rise, followed by a Fall 


with Fluctuations since 1888-1897 
followed by a continuous Fall 


A small and nearly continuous Rise 
NNN NNNNNN NN NN 
A continuous Rise until 1888-1897, 


Here, for the first time, do we find a British Colonial 
market where we have held our place. Our share of West 
Indian imports was 41.1 per cent. during the first decade, and 
42.5 per cent. during the last decade. But I may mention 
that the small rise in column B of Table VII. in West Indian 
imports from the United Kingdom has largely failed to keep 


* Including Bullion and Specie, relatively trivial. 

+ From 1899 inclusive, Trinidad includes Tobago. Tobago’s Imports are 
so small tha they do not aftect the above averages, which show only the first 
three figures. 
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pace with the growth of our population. And as regards our 
share of West Indian imports in the TEST column, we see a 
continuuus fall since the decade 1888-1897. Thus even here 
it is open to doubt whether we are zow holding our place in 
this small market. Some foreign countries from which West 
Indian imports have considerably increased are the United 
States, Germany and Holland. 

When in 1goo the writer first began to examine the 
condition of British and International commerce, and _ to 
publish the results obtained, one broad characteristic was 
found to be clearly marked. Our big foreign markets, our big 
Colonial markets, and our big articles of export trade, were all 
found to be in a weak or declining condition when properly 
surveyed over a long period. And our small markets, our 
small articles of export trade, were found to be less slack than 
our big markets and our big articles of export. 

The same characteristic is showing itself now, for we shali 
find that in a few of our small Colonial markets our loss of 
position has been less than in our big Colonial markets, and 


TABLE VIII.—ImMports * INTO CEYLON FROM ALL COUNTRIES 
AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 
Decade. All Countries. | United Kingdom. Penny 
A. B. to A. 
Million £. Million £. Per cent. 
1880—1889 3.92 1.08 X27+5 
1881— 1890 | 3.95 1.08 27-5) 2 
1882—1891 | 4.04 12! « 27.719 
1883—1892 | 4.11 1.13| 3 27.5| 8 
1884—1893 4.16] 3 eas) » 27.219 
1885—1894 4.17|% I.12 8 27.0 = 
1886—1895 4.30 2 1.15] 6 26.8) 
18871896 4.46) 5 1.19\ 26.7 $ 
1888—1897 4.72| 5 1.26[ 38 26.7| 
1889—1898 4.96} 5 1.32| > 26.6| = 
1890—1899 | 5.28 - 1.40 ¢ 26.6 vn 
189I—1900 5.63 1.49| & 26.51 
1892—1901 5.89 1.56|< 26.4% 
1893—1902 6.17 1.66 26.9 |< 
1894—1903 6.51 1.76 X27.1 


* Including Bullion and Specie. The rupee has been converted into £ at 
rates varving from Is, 8d. per rupee in 1880 to Is. 4a. per rupee in 1903. 
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here and there we have even held or improved our position in 
a small Colonial market, The inference seems to be that our 
trade rivals, who are thoroughly versed in the records of 
international trade, have been applying their cutting-out 
proccess, so facilitated by our sham Free Trade, mainly to the 
large markets of the world where a strong trade position as a 
seller is of more value than in the small markets, 

Ceylon takes the eighth place. 

Ceylon’s imports from Al! Countries rose continuously, and 
Ceylon’s imports from the United Kingdom also rose. We 
have nearly kept our position in Ceylon’s markets. Our share 
was 27.5 per cent. during the first decade, and 27.1 per cent. 
during the last decade. Some foreign countries from which 
Ceylon’s imports have increased are Germany, Japan, Russia, 
United States, France, Holland, Belgium. 

Natal occupies the ninth piace as a British Colonial import- 
ing country during the period now under observation. 


TABLE !X.—IMPORTS* INTO NATAL FROM ALL COUNTRIES 


AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. Yearly 


Decade. 


1880-—1889 
1881—18yo 
1882—189gI1 
1883—1892 
1884 — 1893 
1885 —1894 
1886-—-1895 
1887---1896 
1888-1897 
1889 — 1898 
18g0—1899 
18gI—-1900 
1892-—-1901 
1893-—1902 
1894 —1903 


Imports from 
All Countries. 


A. 


Million £. 


Wh RN NN NN 
and continuous Rise 


Fan) 


v large 


Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from 


United Kingdom. | 


B. 


Million 4 
r62\ 
1.96 | 

10| 

16] 


Ny NNN ND ND NS 


A large and continuous Rise 


| 

| _ TEST. 

| Percentage 
| proportion of 
| B to A. 

| 


Per cent. 


A large and continuous Fall 


* Includin: Bullion and Specie, but not including gold imported overland 


fex ship nani from Naval. 


Includiag goods in transit fo: the interior. 
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We have here another striking illustration of the fact that 
even in those markets where our exports actually increase, 
yet they decrease relatively to the advance made by other 
manufacturing countries who are our trade rivals. This most 
important feature of international trade is entirely overlooked 
by those superficial mis-users of trade records who are content 
to point to this or that year when our export trade increases, 
as a sure sign of the prosperity of our foreign commerce. 

The very large increase in Natal’s imports from All Countries 
was accompanied by an increase in Natal’s imports from the 
United Kingdom that was largely inadequate to obtain for us 
our share of Natal’s great expansion as a buyer. Our share 
was 80.7 per cent. during the first decade, and 62 per cent. 
during the last decade—a heavy fall. 

Among those foreign countries who have gained the position 
lost by us in Natal’s markets are the United States, the 
Argentine Republic, Germany, Belgium, Holland, France. 

The three other small British Colonial markets which atmit 
of separate examination by the method here used are Mauritius, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland. 

We have held our position in Mauritius and in British 
Guiana, and have considerably lost position in Newfoundland, 
both as regards the actual value of Newfoundland’s imports 
from us, and as regards our share of Newfoundland’s imports, 

Table X, gives a summary relating to the twelve British 
Colonial markets that have been examined. 

Our share of British Colonial imports is stated in Table X,, 
for the first and for the last decade of the period that has been 
examined. And as, owing to the method used, the Course of 
Trade disclosed in each Colonial market has been remarkably 
free from the violent fluctuations that would be produced by 
a survey of single years, we are able to regard the summary 
in Table X. as a fair indication of the loss or of the gain of 
position by us in the Colonial markets therein named, the 
full Course of Trade for each market having been already 
shown. 

The heavy loss of our trade position in the six big Colonial 
markets is most disquieting. And in the six smaller markets, 
we have merely held our. position in the West Indies, in 
Mauritius, in British Guiana; we lost position slightly in 
Ceylon, and largely in Natal and Newfoundland. 

I may add that during the first decade, 1880-1889, 61.4 
per cent. of all imports into these twelve British Colonies were 
imports from the United Kingdom, And that during the Jast 


nd 
decade, 1894-1903, cur share was only 53 per cent. 
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TABLE X.—A SUMMARY OF SOME OF THE RESULTS RELATING 
TO THE PROPORTION OF IMPORTS INTO BRITISH COLONIES 
AND POSSESSIONS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, RELA- 
TIVELY TO COLONIAL IMPORTS FROM ALL COUNTRIES, 
DURING 1880-1889 AND DURING 1894-1903. 


TEST. 
Percentage proportion of each 
Colony’s Imports from the 
United Kingdom, relatively to 
cach Colony’s Imports from 
Colony or Possession. All Countries. Result. 


During During 
1880-1889. 1894-1903. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
British India . ‘ 75 68.4 A Fall 
Australia , 62.9 A Fall 
Canada . ° 26.1 A Fall 
Straits Settlements 11.1 A Fall 
Cape of Good Hope 68 1 A Fall 
New Zealand . ; 61.4 A Fall 
West Indies. 42.5 A Rise* 
Ceylon . ° 27 1 A Fall 
Natal ‘ ; 62.0 A Fall 
M.uritius ‘ ‘ ‘ 24.0 A Rise* 
British Guiana . 548 A Rise* 
Newfoundland ° ‘ 29.8 A Fall 


| 


Compare Table X. with Table X1., which shows the great 
advance made in British Colonial markets by sellers other 
than the United Kingdom. 

Table XI. should be a warning to the non-investigating dog- 
matists who support our sham Free Trade, for we see the large 
advance made in British Colonial markets by sellers other 
than the United Kingdom, the great majority of these sellers 
being our foreign rivals in trade. 

If we regard the trade in British Colonial markets as one 
group, we find that the share of Colonial imports supplied by 
countries other than the United Kingdom rose from 38.6 per 
cent. during 1880-1889 to 47 per cent. during 1894-1903. 

And if we look at the records for the last year, 1903, we 


ON 


nNaboab ws 


* Observe that in the three small Colonies or Possessions where our share of 
their Imports rose, the rise was trivial. In most of the nine instances where 
our share fell, the fall was consider.ible. 
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TABLE X/.—A SUMMARY OF SOME RESULTS RELATING TO THE 
PROPORTION OF IMPORTS INTO BRITISIH1 COLONIES AND 
POSSESSIONS FROM ALL COUNTRIES OTHER THAN THE 
UniTed KinGbOM, RELATIVELY TO COLONIAL IMPORTS 
FROM ALL COUNTRIES. 


l 
TEST. 
Percentage proportion of each 
Colony’s Imports from All 
Countries other than the 
United Kingdom, relatively to 
Colony or Possession. each Colony’s Imports from Result. 
All Countries. 
During During 
1880-1889. 1894-1903. 
eo a ee | sciences 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
British India . . 24.4 | 31.6 A Rise 
Australia ‘ . 27.3 | 37.1 A Rise 
Canada . , ° 57-9 | 73.9 A Rise 
Straits Settlements . 79.6 | 88.9 A Rise 
Cape of Good Hope 19.7 31.9 A Rise 
New Zealand . - | 35.6 | 38.6 A Rise 
West Indes. | 58.9 57.5 A Fall* 
Ceylon . ‘ 2 | 72.5 | 72.9 A Rise 
Natal | 19.3 | 38.0 A Rise 
Mauritius | 76.2 | 76.0 A Fall* 
British Guiana 455 | 45.2 A Fall* 
Newfoundland -| 63.0 70.2 A Rise 


shall see that the balance has already turned against us. For 
in the year 1903, the last year of the decade 1894-1903, our 
share of imports into these twelve British Colonial markets was 
only £46 per £100 of their total imports, while countries other 
than the United Kingdom supplied £54 per £100 of British 
Colonial imports ! 

Looking at the actual value of these British Colonial imports, 
and comparing the first decade, 1880-1889, with the last 
decade, 1894-1903, we find that these Colonial imports from 
the United Kingdom increased from £1,062,000,000 to 
£1,289,000,000; an increase of £227,000,000 during the 
whole of the last decade, or an increase of 21 per cent. See 
Table XII. 


** Ovserve that the three Falls are trivial, and that most of the nine Rises 
are considerable. 
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TABLE XII.—A SUMMARY OF SOME RESULTS RELATING TO THE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN BRITISH COLONIAL IMPORTS 
DURING THE WHOLE DECADE 1894-1903, AS COMPARED 
WITH THE WHOLE DECADE 1880-1889. 


Fac ae ee = a ee ee ee —_—_——— 


Increase or Decrease 
Increase or Decrease in Imports from 
in Imports from Countries other than 
United Kingdom the United Kingdom 
during the whole during the whole 
British Colony or Decade 1894-1903, Decade 1894-1903, 
Possession. as compared with the | as compared with the 
Decade 1880-1889. Decade 1880-1889 
Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. Decrease 
Million £. | Million £. | Million £. Millionf. 
British India 139.0* — 137.0* rahe 
Australia ‘ — 33.0 32.0 oom 
Canada . . ‘ —- 8.0 108.0 | m 
Straits Settlements . — | 3.5 87.5 | — 
Cape of Good Hope a: | — a 
New Zealand . : 11.0 ~— 10.4 no 
West Indies 2:9 — 1.8 —_ 
Ceylon ; 6.8 seni 19.1 eis 
Natal. ; ‘ 29.8 — 25.0 _— 
Mauritius 1.4 a 4.2 * rae 
British Guiana —— 2.1 —- 1.9 
Newfoundland — .3 0.4 —- 
Total . 279.8 | 52.9 480.1 1.9 
Net increase 226.9 — 478.2 — 


But the corresponding increase in these British Colonial 
imports from countries other than the United Kingdom was 
from £667,000,000 to £1,145,000,000; an increase of 
£478,000,000, or an increase of 72 per cent. (See Table XII.) 


* These amounts are too high, because the rupee has been converted into £ 
at the par value of 2s. 

NoTE.~The increase during 1894-1903, as compared with 1880-1889, in 
these Colonial Imports from the United Kingdom was 226.9 million £ ; an 
increase of 21 per cent. The corresponding increase in British Colonial 


Imports from Countries other than the United Kingdom was 478.2 million £ 
an increase of 72 per cent. 
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And let us bear in mind that our sales to British Colonies 
are in a more progressive condition than our sales to Foreign 
Countries,* 

Yet, despite this fact, we have here the clearest possible proof 
that although our sales to British Colonies have increased, they 
have largely decreased when compared with the sales of 
countries other than the United Kingdom to British Colonies 
and Possessions. 

We have now made a thorough examination of the many 
different records that concern the question with which we 
began, and the net result is, that we have largely failed to hold 
our position in British Colonial markets. Our rivals have 
gained the position lost by us, and they are gaining more and 
more year by year. 

All the multitudinous and daily threads which are thus 
quickly accumulating commercially to connect British Colonies 
with our foreign trade rivals, will lead to more than a com- 
mercial connection if we remain supine, and if we take no 
action to defend our trade interests. These threads have 
already grown into a strong cable which, commercially, is 
now stronger than the trade bond that links us with British 
Colonies, And men must be blind who cannot see that this 
vastly grown bond in trade between British Colonies and our 
trade rivals will eventually lead to Preferential Trade Tariffs 
between British Colonies and our foreign rivals, if we will not 
enter upon Preferential Tzade with our own Colonies. That 
must come, for British Colonies possess something to bargain 
with—something worth having by our trade rivals. And when 
that closer trade connection between British Colonies and our 
foreiga rivals has actually taken place, the closer trade con- 
nection of mutually Preferential Trade to the exclusion of the 
United Kingdom, not only shall we lose that part of our selling 
trade which is in a less slack condition than our selling trade 
with foreign countries, but we shall be well on the road to see 
a substantial weakening of the Imperial bond that unites the 
many parts of the British Empire, And the strengthening, not 
the weakening, of this bond is necessary to the welfare of the 
whole Empire, 

Let us take the warning given by contemporary trade _his- 
tory before it is too late. Even upon the ground of our 
industrial welfare in the United Kingdom we cannoi afford to 
continue to lose trade position in British Colonial markets, as 
we have been losing it during 1880-1903. And upon the 
higher level of Imperial Consolidation the need is imperative 

* See Table XIII, Appendix. 
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for us to hesitate no longer in adopting a method of Preferen- 
tial Trade with British Colonies, by the adoption of which we 
shall gain much nationally and Imperially, and for which we 
shall have to sacrifice nothing but one thing—a prejudice based 
upon the false idols, Sham Free Trade and Sham Free Food.* 


JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING, 


* During the year ended March 31, 1905, the import taxes on our imported 
food, drink, and tobacco amounted to more than £33,000,000, and the Excise 
tax on our beer and spirits was £30,000,000. Total for one year, £63,000,000 
of taxation on things that we ate, drank, and smoked 


The Tables in this paper are taken from the authors British Trade Year- 
Book” (John Murray). Table XIII. Appendix, shows the Special Exports 
from the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries and to British Colonies and 
Possessions, vespectively, per 100 of our population, yearly, during 1880-1904. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE XIII.—UNITED KINGDOM. THE VALUE OF OUR SPECIAL 
EXPORTS PER I00 OF OUR POPULATION TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES AND TO BRITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS 


F RESPECTIVELY, Yearly Averages during each Decade. ; 
: ; 
Special Exports,* yearly, per 100 of our y 
Population. 
Decade. To Foreign Countries. To British 

early iene Pai ———— | eee and 
Including coal.| Excluding coal. | Possessions.t 
£ & 4 
1880—188g9 419\ y, 393 223 5 
1881—1890 423 3 396 225). ) 
1882—1891 422| 9 392/32 225| 5 
1883—1892 417\ y 386) 8 220| 2 } 
1884—1893 4lI|+ 379|.£ 215| 8 
= = ~ 
1885—1894 405] 00 3721 § 211)! | 
1886—1895 407|% 2 372| ° 207|= % 
1887—1896 4o8\= ° 373( 23 208 - H 
1888—1897 406/75 369 S fx, 207/45 | 
1889— 1898 403/= 4 364) — 205 —* ; 
18g0—1899 400| & 359| 5 204) 9 ; 
1891—1900 399|'5 354/ @ 204| © i 
1892—1901 | 397| = 350| & 207|"5 : 
1893—1902 398|S 348|u 213| & 
1894—-1903 401] 5. 349 220|\< F 
1895—-1904 4971 < 354 228 f 


* Special Exports mean our exports of British and Irish Produce and : 
Manufactures. They exclude ships, not recorded until 1899. 

+ Our exports of Coal to British Colonies are trivial, and their inclusion 
produces no distorting effect. 

EXAMPLE.—During the first decade our exports, other than Coal, to 
oreign countries were £393 yearly per 100 of our population. During the 
last decade they were £354 per Ioo of our population. 

NoTE.—The Recovery at the end, in our exports to British Colonies, has 
not made good the large loss of our position as a seller in British 
Colonial markets which has been shown in the foregoing pages 


J. H. S. 


LATIN AS AN INTELLECTUAL FORCE 
IN CIVILISATION 


It was a favourite idea of ancient writers to represent the 
course of history as a succession of cycles, each of which was 
more or less coincident with its predecessor. That history 
repeats itself—even that the atoms of which the universe is 
composed return after the completion of some magnus annus 
into the precise position which they occupied at its commence- 
ment—this is the common assumption of ancient philosophers 


and poets : 
Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo, 


If we compare this theory with modern philosophies of 
history, the broad distinction is that whereas we proceed on 


the postulate or working hypothesis that the world is pro- 
gressive, the belief in progress was in ancient times conspicuous 
by its absence. Development, indeed, they knew ; but only 
development in the downward direction—degeneration—and 
that only within the limits of one cycle. Thus at bottom their 
philosophy of history was static. The Eleatic conception of 
‘“‘ Being ” as against “ Becoming ” expresses the deeply rooted 
conviction of antiquity. If Plato had been sketching the 
history of Modern Europe he would probably have seen in the 
period which followed the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire the commencement of a new cycle; he would have 
compared the inrcads of the barbarians to the migrations 
which changed the face of Eastern Europe at the commence- 
ment of the Hellenic period ; and he would have ended by 
predicting a decline and fall of the civilisation of the West, 
including, perhaps, that of the great Atlantis, whose existence 
he seems to have divined some nineteen centuries before the 
time of Columbus. Yet such aconception would have ignored 
a Cardinal fact in the case, It was not in utter nakedness that 
modern Europe entered on her career. Much, no doubt, of 
the spiritual wealth of ancient Hellas had been lost, many a 
“cloud of glory” had been dispelled, at any rate for a time, — 
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but much of it lived on in other forms, reborn in the institu- 
tions, the art, and the philosophy of Rome, Thus it comes 
about that so large a part of our spiritual inheritance is 
Greek. The Renaissance of Greek studies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries would not have been able to galvanise 
into life a culture that was utterly dead ; it was because part 
of that culture was alive, albeit in Roman forms, that its second 
rebirth was possible. And even for this second rebirth we are 
indebted principally to the genius of Rome working in Italians 
like Petrarch, Politian, and Poggio. When we think of these 
things, how to the same Rome which one of her poets of 
Imperialism apostrophised in the words— 


Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam— 


we owe also our connection at two points with the intellectual ; 
conquests of Greece, we may well pause before we accept as 
final the verdict which one of the greatest of living scholars 
has summed up in the ungrateful phrase das seelenmordende | 
Rom. 

Standing some years ago in Norwich Cathedral I had the 
greatness of Rome brought forcibly home to my mind. In H 
the aisles there stretch out a series of groined vaults which : 
carry one straight back to the Colosseum; and at the 
extreme east end, behind the altar, rise two stately Early F 
English arches, once the entrance to a Lady Chapel of the i 
thirteenth ce.tury, but now standing isolated ; for the Lady } 
Chapel itself was destroyed in the sixteenth century. The 
groined vaults are Romanesque, but the Early English arches 
are also Roman,* only one degree further removed. Let two 
Roman barrel vaults or two Romanesque arches intersect, and f 
you get the arch misnamed Gothic. A clear line of structural 
descent connects the one with the other, and the genius 
of Rome may claim them both as her own. 

The relations of Rome to the Greek and to the modern world 
may be also illustrated by the history of verse. From Greece 
Rome borrowed the system of strictly quantitative metre and 
discarded in favour of it the native Saturnian. But gradually 
she adapted it to the conditions of the Latin language by 
grafting upon it the Italian principle of accent,f the beginning 
of certain feet being marked by the use of an accented syllable, 
just as in architecture she introduced the feature of the arch, 


* Groined vaults were known to the Romans, and are therefore not an 
invention of Romanesque builders. 

+ The differentia of Latin verse as compared with Greek is that it is doth 
quantitative (or, in some cases, semi-quantitative) amd at certain points 
accentual; nor do I accept any purely accentual theory of the Saturnian. 
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The effect is prominent in the verse of the poetae novelld of the 
second century A.D.; but it is also visible to some extent in 
much earlier forms of Latin verse. To quote only one example, 
the second half of the dactylic pentameter of Ovid is subject 
to the law that there must be the maximum of coincidence 
between the beginnings of feet and syllables bearing the prose 
accent, This sounds like a paradox; but I believe I could, 
if not give it proof, at any rate make it plausible. The 
disyllabic ending I regard as simply a necessary sacrifice to 
secure coincidence of “ictus,” as it is called, with accent in 
the first two feet of the colon.* Now, in the course of time 
this accentual feature transformed the whole character of 
Latin verse, yet without involving a return to the Saturnian. 
And just as the pointed Gothic arch developed out of the 
Romanesque, so the accentual principle received such further 
development in the modern Teutonic verse based upon Latin 
models—accent being of course also a Teutonic principle— 
as to throw the quantitative principle completely in the shade ; 
so that we now employ a kind of verse which seems at first 
sight comparable to Greek verse only by way of contrast. But 
only at first sight. Space forbids a discussion of this difficult 
question: I will merely say that in my opinion the main 
difference between English and Romanised Greek verse is that 
English is not based upon any strict system of prosody—that 
is, that the quantities of syllables in English verse are not 
predetermined, as they are in Latin, by rules representing 
more or less accurately the prose pronunciation. The English 
poet in “ building his rime ” employs expansible and contractible 
bricks. 

Our debt to Greece was finely acknowledged by Shelley, in 
his preface to He//as—a poem inspired by sympathy with the 
cause of Greek independence. ‘ We are all Greeks. Our laws, 
our literature, our religion, our arts have all their root in Greece.” 
The truth which lies in this statement, accompanied by some 
exaggeration, is becoming clearer to us every day, in proportion 
as the achievements of ancient Hellas in the fields of letters, of 
art, of science—aye, even of religious thought and political 
organisation—become better known to us and more justly appre- 
ciated. Yet it would probably be truer to say that we are 
allRomans. For in the first place the Greek influence upon the 
modern world is mainly indirect, coming to us through Rome ; 
and secondly there are elements in our culture which are not 
Greek at all: other influences have been at work—these, too, 
mediated by Rome and the Latin Janguage. As to the former 


* IT assume, of course, that the monosyllabic ending is ruled out. 
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point, no truer word can be spoken than the oft-repeated state- 
ment that just as conquered Greece led her conqueror captive, 
so conquered Rome imposed on the Teutonic barbarians not 
only her laws but also her culture and civilisation as a whole. 
As to the second, the existence of non-Greek elements in our 
civilisation, that is a matter for which Shelley could not be 
expected to have an open eye. But the fact that not only 
Greece, but also Judza, and at later date Arabia, stood at the 
back of Rome, and that the triumph of Latin civilisation was 
a triumph for these also, is written large in history. 

Rome was, in fact, the heir of at least two civilisations; her 
culture was the common stream into which had flowed the two 
rills of a universalised Hellenism and a Hellenised Judaism. 
But Latin was the medium of communication between the 
ancient and modern world; so that we may fairly describe 
the complex unity of modern civilisation as mainly a Latin 
unity. There have also been direct influences of Greece upon 
the modern world, notably at the time of the Humanistic 
Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
during the last one hundred years; but these have 
never overthrown, though they have modified, the structure 
which was erected on a Latin foundation. Just as the political 
institutions and the law of Rome form a large part of the 
structure of every modern State, Roman roads playing the part 
of modern railways in opening up new avenues for civilisation, 
so Roman thought is the predominating partner in the intel- 
lectual life of to-day. 

The first period in the history of Latin as an instrument 
of culture is the period of Greek influence; and its most 
important sub-division falls in the middle of the second 
century B.c., the time when Greeks like Panzetius introduced 
to the ‘ Scipionic circle” at Rome an intenser form of Greek 
culture than had been known there before. From this time 
onwards for over three hundred years a new influence dominates 
Latin literature—the influence of Greek philosophy and espe- 
cially of Stoicism., Of all the gifts of Greece to Rome, none 
was fraught with such far-reaching consequences as the 
philosophy of the Stoa, The fact that it caught the ear of Rome 
as no other system of philosophy ever did, that it exercised a 
profound influence on life and thought from the middle of the 
second century B.c. till the end of the second century A D., that 
it transformed the whole system of Roman jurisprudence 
through the idea of the Rights of Man (the jus Nature), that it 
became nothing less than the religion of the educated classes 
under the early Empire—all this is unmistakable testimony to 
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two facts : (1) that there was no absolute breach of continuity 
between the Greek and the modern world ; and (2) that Stoicism 
was really congenial to the Roman temperament. 

But what was Stoicism? Not purely Greck, it would seem : 
every one of its men of note—such as Zeno, Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus, Aratus, and at a later date Diogenes of Babylon, Anti- 
pater, Panztius, Poseidonius, Athenodorus (Cananites)—hailed 
from the East, and some of them were of Semitic blood: the 
period at which it sprang into existence was that of the decay 
of the Greek city-states; the atmosphere it breathed was that 
of the Greater Greece opened up by the conquests of Alexander; 
the ideals it expressed were those of .an epoch of expansion— 
ideals of cosmopolitanism (the very word has a Stoic ring)* 
of the brotherhood of man, of philosophic liberalism and 
imperialism. Its monism and monotheism stood in marked 
contrast to the dualistic tendencies of Greek philosophy since 
Anaxagoras. Altogether, though much be explained as develop- 
ment on purely Greek lines, yet the probability, both external 
and internal, of an Oriental and indeed a Semitic strain in 
Stoicism seems tvo strong to be resisted. Greece, in fact, had 
grown into Stoicism—but not without contact witi Oriental 
thought. How deep the world’s debt to the East is will probably 
never be fully known. 

Stoicism appealed strongly to the Roman character—to its 
dignity, its piety, its commercial integrity, its Seodapovia.t 
I am speaking, of course, of the Roman character at its best. 
It is worth remark that the department of Latin literature which 
was most distinctively Roman (though it was not a purely 
Roman creation) was a special kind of didactic literature, pre- 
cisely the sphere in which these Stoical qualities had a field for 
their exercise, though it goes by the name of Satire. If we 
had adhered to the name chosen by Lucilius and Horace, it 
might, perhaps, have suggested to us as an English equivalent 
the word “ Sermons.” What are the Sermones of Horace but 
lay sermons spiced with humour? And though he is fond of 
drawing caricatures of the Stoics, caricatures which we are too 
ready to take au grand sérieux, he was himself a bit of a Stoic 
at heart, at any rate when in a moral mood. So were most of 
the great Roman writers. Virgil seems to have given up his 
early Epicureanism in favour of a religious view of things in 
which Stoicism and Platonism were blended, if not indeed one: 
the doctrine of the world-soul as expressed in the fourth 

* It seems to have come to the Stoics from the Cynic Diogenes; his answer 


(xoxporoXirns) to the question wodards ef; is quoted by Diogenes Laertius 
vi. 63. t+ Polybius vi, 56, 10, 
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Georgic (219-227) is, I think, Stoic rather than Platonic; the 
famous passage in the sixth A®neid (724-751) with its doctrine 
of rewards and punishments in the future state, is perhaps 
Platonic rather than Stoic ; for the Stoics believed in absorp- 
tion in the mvevua tov Kécpov (spiritus, OF anima, mundi) rather 
than any form of persia! immortality.* The coryphzi of 
the Scipionic circle were, as I have said, all Stoics—Lucilius, f 
Lzlius, Furius Philus, Sceevola, and the rest; so, too, perhaps, 
even Cato the Censor, in his old age. Terence talks Stoicism 
in the line ; 
Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto (Heauz. 77). 


Varro was half a Stoic ; Cicero a good deal more than half. 
Even Sallust preaches Stoicisn when he wishes to be impres- 
sive. Under the Empire we find Stoicism professed in Seneca 
and in Persius, as well as in the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
the Phrygianslave Epictetus. It commanded the respect of Lucan 
and Juvenal, whose later Satires are practically Stoic tracts,{ 
and it would have made a convert of Tacitus, had he not had 
other axes to grind. The younger Pliny too shows Stoic 
leanings. Nor was its influence confined to letters ; it showed 
itself under the Republic in the humanistic and _ socialistic 
radicalism of the Gracchi—pupils of C, Blossius—and in the 
assassination of Julius Cesar ; and under the early Empire 
in the political martyrdoms of men like Musonius Rufus, 
Rubellius Plautus, Thrasea Pzetus, and many others of the “Stoic 
Opposition.” 

This vogue of Stoicism goes, indeed, so far as to suggest a 
doubt as to whether the Stoicism of Rome was not merely an 
expression of the Roman character itself. And no doubt the 
Romans were Stoics by nature as well as by nurture. Yet 
Stoicism must have helped to develop those elements in the 
Roman character to which it appealed so strong'v. The old 
Roman virtus (manliness) came to have a wider sese (wisdom), 
Nor is it easy to say how much of the later form which Stoicism 
assumed in the hands of men of affairs like Ciceio, Seneca, and 

* The virtues that Virgil admired most were fortitude and piety. See 
the passage in Donatus’ Life, ch. 18, quoted by Sellar, p. 123, and by 
Wickham, Jutro. to Hor. Od. i. 24 (p. 73). 

+ In my opinion Lucilius was a Stoic; see especially the fragment about 
virtus (=wisdom), preserved by Lactantius. The word virtus acquired a 
technical philosophical sense in Latin, equivalent to the Stoic ¢;; ds Adyos ; cf. 
Cic. Tusc. iv. 15, 34 (recta ratio): De Leg. i. 8, 25; De Fin. iii. 4, 12 ; Hor. 
Od. ii. 2, 18, iii. 2,17; Sat. ii. 1, 70,72 ; EZpist. i. 1, 17. 

+ I have not forgotten the passage (13, 121) in which the Stoic is spoken 
of as differing from the Cynic only in his ¢waic. The Stoics and the Cynics 
were really akin. 
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Marcus Aurelius is due to contact with the Roman genius for 
simplification and adaptation and practical life, and how much 
to later developments of Stoicism itself, as taught by men like 
Panetius and Poseidonius. One thing is certain—that Neo- 
Stoicism, if I may so call it, put off something of its arrogance, 
its dogmatism, its pedantry, and its paradoxes, and became a 
more human thing than early Stoicism had been, And this 
gain more than compensated for the losses which it suffered on 
the purely speculative side. Neo-Stoicism as developed at 
Rome became a power in the world. 

There is probably no school of philosophy which has been 
so hardly judged as Stoicism. Its influence upon the world 
has been incalculable. The main differentig of modern society 
as compared with ancient are, I suppose, broadly speaking, 
three : the passage from the city state to the empire state, the 
abolition of slavery, and the creation of the Church as distinct 
from the State. All these were anticipated in principle by 
Stoicism. As to the third point, Stcicism, like some other 
Greek schools of philosophy, linked men together in a unity 
which was independent of the State and in which therefore lay 
the germs of a Church. 

Again, the Stoic theology led to an attitude towards Nature 
which was a new thing in literature, a sense of the mystery of 
Nature, as the dwelling-place and vesture of Deity, the zemplum 
deorum immortalium (Seneca, De Benef. vii. 7, 3). 1t was some- 
thing like the old Greek nature worship minus its polytheism. 
To the formation of our modern attitude towards Nature no 
doubt other elements have contributed, notably the Celtic, as 
Matthew Arnold held. But Stoicism was the beginning of it. 

The world at large is little conscious of the debt which it 
owes to Stoicism as a religious philosophy, The high serious- 
ness and lofty morality taught by this school the world has 
passed by with a shrug of indifference ; its charities, extended 
to slaves and even to the lower animals— 


boa (oe re Kal Eprret Ovnr’ emi yaiav—* 
have been put down to “rhetoric” or inconsistency ; and men 
have been contented merely to “shiver at its apathy.” But 
its apathy was, after all, only meant as a protest against 
emotion in the wrong place. The Stoics objected to basing 
mercy (clemendia) upon mere emotion (mésericordia). May not 
the reason for this indifference of the world at large towards a 
noble school of thought be found partly in the fact that 
Stoicism stands too near to ourselves to be seen clearly ? It is 


* Hymn of Cleanthes, third century B.c. 
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said that if you show a savage his own likeness in a mirror he 
will sometimes turn from it in disgust. Stoicism is essentially 
a philosophy not of despair, but of confidence and almost 
defiant optimism. Many of the fundamental ethical principles 
which are generally regarded as specifically Christian had 
been developed independently by the Porch. The idea of the 
fatherhood of God and its corollaries, the brotherhood of man 
and the law of love, in a word, the whole idea of basing morality 
directly upon a religious theory of the universe, is Stoic. 

The striking phrase, rov yap Kal yévoc éouev, quoted by St. 
Paul, and the use of the word warjp in addressing the Deity 
are common to the Hymn of Cleanthes and the prologue to 
the Pawéyeva of Aratus. And this is a new note in literature ; 
there is nothing quite like it in Plato or Aristotle, though 
Greek literature of the classical age has some analogies.* The 
phrase roNureia Tov Kécpou, civitas communis hominum et deorum, 
“city of God,” is only one of many links that connect the 
early Greek Stoics with Cicero and Marcus Aurelius, and 
Marcus Aurelius with St. Augustine. Nor did some of the 
chief of the early fathers of the Church, notably St. Augustine, 
fail to recognise the affinities of Christianity to earlier religious 
systems. Seneca saepe noster, says Tertullian, Seneca noster, says 
Jerome ; and the recognition went so far as to lead some 
zealot to manufacture a correspondence between Seneca and 
St. Paul, which was intended to account for their resemblance, 
Some passages in Seneca are indeed startling enough to awaken 
a suspicion of some contact. He several times speaks of God 
as parens noster, and as “within us” (prope est a te deus, tecum 
est, intus est) ; he calls him sacer spiritus (Sacer intra nos spiritus 
sede-—the same idea as 1 Corinthians iii, 16 and vi. 19 “ your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost in you”). Whether 
Seneca may not have come into contact with some refined form 
of Judaism at Rome, it is indeed hard to say. Yet these terms 
are Stoical property: the “God within” of Seneca is the 
same as the dominans ille in nobis deus of Cicero, and the divinae 
particula aurae of Horace, And if Seneca has some striking 
parallels to the ethical teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
these are only deductions from that fundamental ethical 
principle of Stoicism by which it is linked not less with 
Aristotle than with Christianity : hominem esse sociale animal, 
communi bono genitum.t The Stoics had seized the grand 


* Plato speaks of God as zarnp in the 7#maus, but rather in the sense of 
the creator—the dynyovpyds—than as standing in an intimate relation to the 
soul of man. 

+ Seneca, De Clem., i. 3, 2 
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conception that Reason, man’s prerogative, is an emanation 
from, or part of, the Deity. I know of no better general 
exposition of this dectrine of the “ Indwelling Supreme Spirit” 
than Emerson’s Divinity School Address of 1838.* 

Let us now turn to the second period in the history of 
the Latin language, the period in which Latin becomes 
the organ of the Christian Church. In this period, which 
extends from the latter part of the second century to the 
latter part of the fifth century A.D., from Marcus Aurelius to 
the fallof the Western Empire, Christianity was taking shape : 
and it brings us to the second great element outjof which the 
composite unity of Latin civilisation was developed. The 
official conversion of the Roman Empire to Christianity in the 
fourth century has been called “the miracle of history ;” 
but there is no need to appeal to miracles in this case. The 
Greeco-Roman world was prepared for the reception of 
Christianity through that shifting of the ancient landmarks 
which finds expression in Stoicism. Aid there is also another 
order of facts to which I have now to allude, avoiding as far 
as possible controversial matter. For if Stoicism was a com- 
posite thing, Christianity, as it entered the stream of Roman 
history, was not a simple one. 


Iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes 


says Juvenal (iii. 62) in his indiscriminate manner. But before 
the Orontes flowed into the Tiber it had admitted a Greek 
tributary. Of the social and intellectual life of Syria as a whole 
during the centuries that followed Alexander’s conquest, we 
know, alas! too little. What would we not give to be present 
in one of those old lecture-rooms of Tarsus or Soli, or some 
uther centre «{ Stoic teaching! But of the Hellenisation of 
Palestine we know more: how from Alexandria, as a centre of 
influence, the process went on quietly during the third century 
B.c., until the violent attempt of Antiochus—'Em@arjs or 
"Emmavyc—to force the gods of Greece upon Judza, and 
his insults to the Temple and the Torah, led to a violent 
reaction, and Judaism asserted itself again under the Mac- 
cabees, But not till Hellenism had left a deep mark upon 
Jewish thought and Jewish literature. All this is fully recog- 
nised by Jewish as well as by Christian historians. The Greek 
cities to the east of the Jordan, alluded to by Josephus, cannot 
have been without their influence. But even if Hellenism was 
at a low ebb in Palestine between Antiochus and the birth of 


* On the religious ideas of Stoicism see Caird’s The Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers. + Freeman. 
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Christ, the labours of the learned in the flourishing Jewish 
colony at Alexandria, though directed primarily to spreading a 
knowledge of the Jewish scriptures among the heathen, and 
reconciling the teachings of the Law with Greek philosophy, 
were not without their reaction on Judaism itself. A knowledge 
of this Hellenised and humanised Judaism must have been 
spread over the world by the dispersions and settlements of the 
Jews which followed the overthrow of Jewish independence by 
Pompey in B.c. 63. At Rome the Jews formed a regular colony 
on the west of the Tiber, and we hear of them in Cicero and 
Horace. 

The converging streams of thought from Greece and from 
Judzea were bound to meet ; and the phraseology of St. Paul 
can hardly be explained except on the supposition that 
Christianity and Hellenism had already met in him. But at 
Rome the effective union came later. The old religion main- 
tained its grou..d for centuries, side by side with the new ; and 
when Christianity triumphed, it triumphed rather by taking its 
rival up into itself than by destroying it, Thus if Stoicism 
prepared the way for Christianity, Christianity made Stoicism 
for the first time a force capable of appealing to all sorts and 
conditions of men, The earliest extant product in the Latin 
language of this fusion of elements is the Octavius of Minucius 
Felix, in which Christianity and Stoicism are so blended that it 
is sometimes difficult to say whether the argument adduced is 
Christian or Stoic. Its date is not certain ; but its latest editor, 
Waltzing, places it at the end of the second century. The 
second half of that century had witnessed the production of the 
first Latin translation of the Bible—the Itala—and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century saw the completion of Jerome’s 
Vulgate. Boethius, “ the last of the Romans whom Cato or 
Tully would have recognised for their countryman,” as Gibbon 
calls him, closes our second period—a period, no doubt, of 
decadence in literature, as literature ; but a period of full 
vitality and efficiency in the history of the Latin language. By 
the close of the fifth century Latin Christianity had taken 
definite shape, a body of doctrine formulated on the principles 
of Roman law, and a Church organised on the lines of Roman 
administration. 

Is it not the history of architecture and of verse over again, 
even though we are not able to point to any feature quite so 
definitely Roman as the arch in architecture or the accentual 
principle in verse? The products of Greater Greece and of 
Judzea were not merely adopted and transmitted by Rome ; she 
made them her own; and sent them forth, stamped by her 
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own genius, to shape the thought and sentiment of the modern 
world. It was not the intention of this paper to vindicate the 
originality of the Romans, but it seems to vindicate itself, 

Historians of Latin literature are generally content to 
put up a notice board at the end of the fifth century to the 
effect that the “‘ Dark Ages” have commenced, or warning us 
that to the age of gold, silver, and the baser metals has 
succeeded an age for which no metal is base enough. But 
the reign of the Latin language was far from coming to an 
end with Boethius. Nor can the attempt to set up an entity 
called Modern History, as distinct from Ancient History, be 
congratulated on its success, Historians are so little agreed 
as to where it begins that their dates range from the first 
inroad of the barbarians to the seventeenth or even the 
eighteenth century. 

There was no real break of continuity; and the Latin 
language of the eight centuries that lie between Boethius and 
Roger Bacon, whether it be called “Dog Latin” or “ Lion 
Latin,’ remained a language which was both living and 
national, the organ of that greater Roman nation or Christian 
Commonwealth which included the Teutons and which about 
the middle of this period assumed a new form in the Holy 
Roman Empire, The idea that nationality depends on unity 
of race does not appeal to a Briton, and must seem still more 
eccentric to an American. The proper name for the Latin 
language from the sixth to the end of the thirteenth century is 
not Jingua Latina, but lingua Romana. In this capacity it 
achieves an even greater universality than it enjoyed before. 
And it is fully alive, though there spring up side by side with 
it a number of daughter languages which are completely 
developed before the close of this period. Moreover, this 
Latin, if grammatically decadent, is capable of serving its age 
well as an instrument of thought. The rule of Augustine, 
“ Melius est reprehendant nos grammatici quam non intellegant 
populi,” expresses the very sensible point of view adopted by 
his successors in their handling of the ingua Romana. 

During the first three centuries of this long period the work 
done by Latin is necessarily limited; for all intellectual life 
had perished except in favoured places like Ireland, and among 
exceptional men like Priscian, Bede, and Alcuin. The relations 
of Latin were mainly with the monasteries; and to these 
centuries, if to any, may be fitly applied the term “ The Dark 
Age.” The three centuries that follow (A.D, 800-1100) are a 
period of transition to a brighter period, and are marked by a 
reform of schools. But Latin is still mainly confined to the 
clergy, though the works of men like Scotus Erigena and 
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Eginhard must not be forgotten. It is not till the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries that Latin once more becomes a great 
force inthe world. During this last stage of its existence as 
a living language it puts off its ecclesiastical character and 
enters on new paths as an organ of secular life, in philosophy, 
in law, and in science, especially the science of medicine. It 
becomes the language of the Universities which were then 
springing into existence, and finds a wide field of activity open 
to it in the service of that movement which has been rightly 
called the Early or Scholastic Renaissance, as distinct from 
that greater Humanistic Renaissance of which Petrarch was 
the “ morning star.” The stimulus to all this new life came 
partly from the Saracens, Arabic works on philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and other branches of 
science and pseudo-science were translated into Latin, and 
Europe was thus brought for a third time into contact with 
Semitic thought. But it must be remembered that the light 
of Arabia was in large measure a light borrowed from Greece 
and the remoter East; conspicuously so in the case of the 
Arabic Aristotle, which made its way in a Latin dress from 
Spain into Northern Europe at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

After the fourteenth century Latin is no longer the universal 
language of Europe, no longer a national language in the sense 
in which the term has been used above, though it continued to 
live in works like the Jizttatio Christi of Thomas a Kempis. The 
reason is that it was no longer alone in the field. And the 
Renaissance, from the very fact that it was a revival of purer 
standards of taste and diction, necessarily turned its back upon 
that well of living speech which had supplied the needs of the 
preceding centuries. But what killed Latin as a living tongue 
was not only purism but also the growth of its rivals in literary 
capacity. English had blossomed into literature as early as the 
seventh century in the works of Cedmon, to say nothing of 
Beowulf. German had produced a truly national literature in 
the twelfth and thirteenth. The reign of Latin thus overlaps 
that of the modern tongues as an organ of literature and 
science; and as their influence waxed, hers waned. 

But there is yet one more phase in the life of Latin to be 
considered. For if Latin died asa universal language when the 
new literatures were born, yet it died only to rise again, together 
with Greek, in a new form. 

For the revival of classical literature in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries turned its face, in reality, not so much to the 
past as to the future. And perhaps the most important fact in 
the history of modern literatures is this, that all the names of 
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first importance are post-Renaissance. For no one nowadays 
thinks of limiting the term Renaissance to the Humanistic 
Renaissance. Dante and Boccaccio had felt the influence of 
that early dawn which preceded the day. Chaucer had caught 
the Renaissance spirit in Italy ; and among its most prominent 
representatives are to be numbered Rabelais, Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, and later on men like Goethe and Schiller. Herein, I 
take it, lies the ultimate reason why we study the Greek and 
Latin Classics at all ; their study is in reality a study of our own 
past—our very own—divorced from which all that is most cha- 
racteristic in the present is only half intelligible. Were it not 
for this—were it true that the world would be exactly what it 
is if the Greeks and Romans had never existed, as the late Mr. 
Herbert Spencer thought and said *—then, I confess, I should 
feel that classical studies could be justified only as a dis- 
ciplinary study—and for the light that Latin throws upon the 
vocabulary and syntax of the mother tongue. It is because 
the precise opposite is true, because modern life is soaked with 
Greek and still more with Latin influences, that it will always 
depend for its complete interpretation on a study of the classics 
—that is, so long as the landmarks of our present culture 
remain unshifted. And even at the present day the Latin lan- 
guage is to the Latinised classes of society what it was to our 
Teutonic ancestors, a second tongue, to which we can apply in 
a more real sense than to Greek the old saying of Cassiodorus : 
“Dulcius suscipitur quod patrio sermone narratur.”+ Hence 
it is that we like to speak of Plato rather than of Platon, and 
that the Germans, going one step further, convert Bacon into 
Baco. It is, indeed, a noteworthy phenomenon that the tongue 
of old Latium should have conquered for itself the New as well as 
the Old World, and should find now in America a land which 
not only maintains Latin as an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum, but has also given to the Old World some of its most 
scientific grammars and dictionaries, 

Let me illustrate the influence of Latin upon Engiish litera- 
ture by one fact which I discovered recently.{ One of the 
most famous speeches of Shakespeare is, I think, based upon 

* See his Autobiography, vol. ii. p. 37- i 

+ Preface to his De Orthographia, quoted by Sandys, History of Classical 
Scholarship, p. 254. 

{ Communicated to the 7imes (Literary Supplement, September 16, 1904) 
and to the International Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, U.S.A., 
where the substance of the present paper was read (September 1904). Parallels 
between Seneca’s tragedies and Shakespeare have been quoted by Professor 
J. Churton Collins in his Studies in Shakespeare ; but I am not aware that any 
one had adduced evidence that any Avose work of Seneca was known to 
Shakespeare. 
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what would seem @ priori a very unlikely source—the treatise 
of Seneca “On Mercy,” an appeal to the reigning Emperor 
Nero. The leading ideas of Portia’s speech are all there; it is ; 
only the inimitable form of expression that is Shakespeare’s. . 


Nullum clementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem decet 
(i. 3, 3:3 again, 1. 19,:1). 
“It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown.” 
Eo scilicet formosius id esse magnificentiusque fatebimur quo in maiore 
praestabitur potestate (i. 19, 1): 
“Tis mightiest in the mightiest.” 
Quod si di placabiles et aequi delicta potentium non statim fulminibus per- | 
sequuntur, quanto aequius est hominem hominibus praepositum miti animo 
exercere imperium ? (i. 7, 2) : 
“But mercy is above this sceptred sway, ry 
It is enthroned in the heart of kings ; 
It is an attribute of God himself.” i 
Quid autem? Non proximum eis (dis) locum tenet is qui se ex deorum f 
natura gerit beneficus et largus et in melius potens? (i. 19, 9): 


“ And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” E | 


Cogitato . . . quanta solitudo et vastitas futura sit si nihil relinquitur nisi q 
quod iudex severus absolverit (i. 6, 1) : it 
“ Consider this h| 
That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation.” 


Compare, too, Hamlet, ti. 2,“ Use every man after his desert, ‘ 
and who shall ’scape whipping ?” 

And the story of Augustus pardoning Cinna (1, 9) possibly 
suggested : 


“Tt is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


Lodge’s translation of Seneca was not published till some 
twenty years after the probable date of the Merchant of Venice. 
But that is no difficulty to those who believe that Shakespeare 
had not forgotten the Latin which he had learnt at Stratford \\ 
Grammar School. And Seneca was more read in those days . 
than he is now: witness the enormous influence which his 
tragedies exercised on the predecessors of Shakespeare. I ‘ 
venture to commend the study of Seneca’s prose works to i 
Shakespearean scholars.* 

E, A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


* IT have followed up the question a little farther in the University Review 
(Vol. i. No. 1. pp. 23-41: London, Sherratt and Hughes; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). 


WHICH WAY TO AN IMPERIAL NAVY? 


IN the NATIONAL REvIEW for April appeared an article by 
Admiral Fitzgerald entitled ‘‘ Colonial Maritime Defence.” When 
an Admiral writes upon Maritime Defence those interested in 
naval matters read what he writes in order to gain enlightenment 
and instruction on naval affairs first-hand from a naval expert. 
The prefix “ Colonial” does not alter the case, while it adds to 
attractiveness. But the article in question, though by a distin- 
guished and justly popular Admiral, is but an incursion into the 
domain of the Constitutional lawyer intent upon obtaining a 
verdict by appeals to sentiment. Beyond a distinctly contemp- 
tuous reference to a fundamental truth upon which sea strategy 
is based, the great principles of naval policy and practice are 
curiously ignored. The writer deliberately declares the doctrine 
that “the sea is all one” to be a “‘shibboleth,” invented by the 
“Home Government” to take “the popular fancy” for the 
purpose of entrapping our Colonies into accepting a false basis 
of policy, namely, “that an Imperial Navy must be all one, and 
therefore under one command and management.” These dog- 
matic assertions are made without any attempt to justify them 
on naval grounds, for the author does not offer in support of them 
one tittle of evidence derived from naval history or modern‘naval 
practice. It is necessary to point this out because Admiral 
Fitzgerald is so assertive as a naval authority and so alluring in 
his literary style that there is no little danger of the unwary 
general reader, in search of naval information, being caught in 
his net unbeknown’st—as the Admiral’s countrymen would say 
—his decoy ducks are made to look so very real, while even his 
title is a snare. This may seem a hard saying, but as the whole 
fabric of Empire depends for existence upon its naval arrange- 
ments, the policy to be pursued in making them is far too grave 
a matter to be treated with soothing syrup of soft words. The 
title of the article thinly veils the assumption that the maritime 
interests of Colonies so differ from those of any other portion of 
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the Empire as to justify special and distinct treatment in the 
Imperial arrangements for their maritime defence. 

Now, British Colonies are in a naval and strategic sense simply 
parts of the British territorial position ; their importance in rela- 
tion to the Empire and to each other in that sense must vary with 
the conditions presented by the nature and circumstances of any 
conceivable maritime war. British territory is “all one” in the 
contemplation of the attack, and so must it be regarded from the 
point of view of defence. But the objectives during maritime 
war are not territorial ; they are warships, and not until the 
operations of warships have established sea command can great 
operations of war, having territorial objectives Over-sea, com- 
mence, and when they do commence naval arrangements 
become secondary to purely military requirements, for the only 
function a navy can perform has been fulfilled. So far then as 
maritime defence concerns territory there is no reason for 
regarding Colonies as separate entities in arrangements for the 
discharge of British naval obligations. The bulk, however, of 
national maritime interests lies outside national territory, and 
finds truest visible expression in ships carrying on the commerce 
of the inhabitants of these territories. These are scattered over 
the waters of the world, the extent and direction of their move- 
ments being determined bythe universal lawof supply and demand. 
Ships at sea have, for the time being, lost all identity or connec- 
tion with territory, and are but units in the total sum of national 
maritime interests represented by the flag they fly. The safety 
in war of these multitudinous and ubiquitous atoms is a cardinal 
consideration in the problem of maritime defence. There are 
no natural limits to the operations of ocean-going ships, except 
the water they draw, and to the Mercantile Marine therefore the 
sea is obviously “all one.” This being so it follows that in rela- 
tion to attack on floating commerce, and consequently to its 
defence, the sea is and must be regarded as “ all one.” Measured 
by commercial value of trade passing over them, water areas 
differ in importance. There are what may be termed “dead 
water areas" over which there is little or no traffic; and there are 
areas where it becomes in a sense congested, the causes of differ- 
ence are partly physical and partly economic owing to the 
geographical distribution of trading communities and of the 
varying nature of their commercial activities. ‘The sea is all 
one” to the world’s trade and to all nations who participate in 
or compete for it. It is to be observed that in proportion to the 
extent of the share of a trading community in the general sea 
business of the world, the relative importance of the local waters 
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to the seas outside them will vary. The greater the amount and 
the wider the distribution of sea trade, the less effective will be 
the protection of home waters, however complete, in providing 
safety for the total volume of maritime interests represented by 
sea commerce. Ships engaged in transacting sea business in- 
volving ocean voyages spend infinitely less time in local waters 
than in seas beyond them. The extension of the sphere of trading 
Operations is a corresponding extension of the obligations cf 
maritime defence which cannot be met by any amount of forces 
only adapted or only applicable to the protection of the home 
waters of the community concerned. 

So far the value of Admiral Fitzgerald’s denial that “the sea 
is all one” has been examined by reference to the territorial and 
commercial conditions determining policy in maritime defence, 
simply because they are unalterable and therefore must be 
accepted. There is, however, another aspect to which attention 
must next be directed, namely, the controlling influences which 
govern the action of naval forces in their application to the 
purpose for which they exist. 

A warship corresponds to a military flying column, a fighting 
force in itselr complete and independent; its predominant 
attribute, which is highest in strategical value, being—mobility. 
A squadron or fleet is but an accumulation of the fighting power 
complete in itself, and retaining the same characteristic—mobility, 
but limited by the staying power of the ships possessing least. 
“The sea is all one” as a sphere of operations for ships, 
squadrons, or fleets which in their varying zones of operations 
are fettered only by the amount of fuel they can carry, or, in 
order to replenish, they can from time to time obtain. It may 
be here observed that the extension of the radius of their action 
and ability to keep at sea are marked features of modern naval 
progress. This augmentation of inherent power of mobility is 
a common advantage conferred by science upon all navies, but 
it affects the strategical problems war presents to them by its 
influence upon the extent and nature of their operations as 
determined by distribution of available coaling-ports. The 
development of staying power of warships is of greater import- 
ance toa maritime nation possessing few such ports than to that 
having many. The lengthening of the tether, so to speak, of 
warships is, in effect, equivalent to a prolongation of distances 
fuel bases may be apart, and a diminution of the number required 
to sustain warships in a given oceanic area. It must further be 
remembered that the total absence of available fixed fuel bases 
in any such area is by no means prohibitive of the exercise of 
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naval power within or beyond it. A flying coaling-base provided 
by colliers may offer to a squadron or fleet far greater strategical 
advantages than the possession or use of a fixed base can confer. 
But the extent to which such flying bases can be used is governed 
by the general naval situation prevailing and resulting from the 
actual or potential relation of hostile forces to each other, and 
the possible rendezvous as determined by political geography 
within the particular area immediately concerned, 

This enlargement of the possible scope of effective naval opera- 
tions by the increased mobility of warships is, in its strategical 
effect, enhanced by the facilities of communication afforded by 
submarine cables and wireless telegraphy, and the sea to their 
use and application is certainly “all one.” Through their agency 
warships however, or wherever, distributed over the sea, are 
brought in immediate touch with each other through a common 
centre, and therefore naturally fall under “one command and 
management.’ Ships, squadrons and fleets are but the varying 
forms of the constituent parts of one great instrument of sea- 
power, for the effective use of which centralised and supreme 
control is a fundamental condition. A navy under divided 
authority is foredoomed to failure, and if not homogeneous in 
all essential things is hampered by internal difhculties in its 
external application. Maritime objectives being movable ships 
and not as in land warfare fixed positions, naval conditions 
affecting distribution, as for example the nature and extent of 
concentration of forces, may change very rapidly,and such change 
in one zone of operations of war may materially influence the dis- 
tribution of force in another. There are_no physical features 
naturally dividing the sea into areas, possible and impossible to 
naval operations, as land presents to the movements of armies, 
Zones of naval action—such as our naval stations—are designed 
for administrative purposes, and their limits determined by con- 
venience—in peace. In war the limits of naval action cannot be 
defined, for they are only controlled by force or the moral effect 
of force, and they will vary according to the circumstances and 
conditions of war. “,The sea is all one” in the strategical pur- 
view, and the localisation of maritime war to particular water 
areas is largely a question of the exercise of predominant power 
by one navy over the other. Now the secret of that predomi- 
nant power lies in ability to produce at the right time and right 
place the accumulation of homogeneous force requisite to 
destroy, or at all events to paralyse, the freedom of action of the 
enemy. The right place is wherever the enemy can be got at, 
and tae rigit time is whenever it is possible to do so. It is the 
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positions of the hostile forces which determine both, and, as 
before observed, their positions are not fixed by natural condi- 
tions, but by the policy directing their movements. Undoubtedly 
the position of the great war ports of a maritime nation would 
largely determine the general nature of the distribution of force 
immediately before the outbreak of war, and this fact guides the 
general principles of the disposition of ourown. But that dis- 
tribution will be of a more or Jess temporary character unless 
controlled by superior force. Obviously a hostile combination 
of two or more Powers against us involves an immediate change, 
or attempt at change, by the individual forces in alliance in order 
to form a junction. 

In relation to military security of British coasts, wherever 
situate, the fullest power attainable for concentration of force 
must be the cardinal characteristic of a British Navy. The value 
of any such concentration of force depends upon the quality of 
its homogeneity. The precise points where concentrations may 
be necessary not being entirely ruled by territorial conditions 
but by movements, or attempted movements, by enemy’s war- 
ships, must remain more or less indeterminate until the fateful 
moment arrives for effecting them. 

In respect of maritime interests arrangements for their protec- 
tion are wholly subordinate to those necessary to maintain the 
military command of the sea. Maritime war is primarily and 
mainly a contention for military sea command, and the fate of 
national sea commerce in globo is determined by its results. So 
long as the issue is in suspense so long is a general and organised 
attack upon sea commerce not within reasonable contemplation. 
National naval effort to attain the object that is supreme cannot 
admit of any considerable diversion of force to purposes not 
offering decisive effects on the main issue. During the interval 
of suspense spasmodic predatory attacks on sea trade may be 
made. Whether captures be few or many is hardly the measure 
of their possible effect upon the normal course of maritime 
business. In proportion to the total volume of the Empire’s 
shipping and trade the actual loss of ships cannot in any event 
be serious ; it is in the moral effect captures may produce that 
the real danger lies. It is an economic question by how much 
the cost of transport and insurance may be enhanced under 
circumstances of war on the sea, and it is not possible to estimate 
to what extent sea transactions may be dislocated by “ what may 
be termed the ‘psychological’ rise due to apprehension and 
uncertainty as to what is going to happen.” * 


© Vide Report Royal Commission on Supply of Food and Raw Material in 
Time of War, paragraph 150. 
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This, however, is outside the limits of the subject here dis- 
cussed, which deals with cause and not results, and it suffices to 
observe that “the sea is all one” in affording opportunities for 
captures while their economic and psychological consequences 
must be felt equally and simultaneously in every part of our 
Empire—and indeed of the world. The naval arrangements 
necessary to limit the power of making captures at sea is a matter 
of common and equal concern to each and all parts of our 
Empire. These arrangements must embrace the whole area of 
salt water over which trade operates, their nature being determined 
by reference to the known, or the probable distribution of the 
enemy’s marauders, which are in such operations our objectives. 
The mode of application of force to this purpose is not by con- 
centration but by scientific distribution of units of sea power, 
necessarily operating over great areas and subject to constant 
changes of position. Each and all these units are but meshes 
of one widespread net to catch voracious vermin in search of 
prey, and which may possibly have escaped observation, and 
consequent capture or destruction, by British cruisers on the 
outbreak of war. Immunity of sea commerce from interference 
mainly, however, depends upon ability to give the enemy’s ships 
quite as much to do as they can do to look after themselves. 

The foregoing rough outlines of conditions to be fulfilled by 
a Navy, both in respect of the territory and of the maritime 
interests of the Empire, are sufficient to indicate principles of 
Imperial policy in respect of the constitution and management of 
the Navy. These principles may be thus broadly summarised ; 

1. Centralised command and management of the Navy and 
all units of sea power. 

2. Homogeneity in the constitution and classification of sea 
forces. 

3. Absolute freedom from any restriction local, or senti- 
mental, in the use and application of all the elements 
of sea power by the central authority responsible to the 
Empire for its maritime security. . 

The accepiance or rejection of these principles determines the 
question whether colonial maritime defence can be considered 
as an abstract one, or dealt with irrespective of any regard to 
the naval requirements of the Empire of which the Colonies are 
integral portions. The controversy over so clear an issue is the 
product of a general agreement among those who take part in 
it, that the present relation of the Colonics to the Empire cannot 


much longer be continued as they are. It is a difference of 
; opinion as to method among those who affirm the necessity for 
n i 
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consolidating and organising the Empire in order to provide for 
its preservation in war. A supreme Navy being the essential 
guarantee of the existence of any Empire at all the naval aspects 
of the problem naturally become most prominent in the discus- 
sion of methods to obtain an object as to the desirability of which 
all the controversialists are agreed. It is not to be supposed the 
military conditions to be fulfilled by the attainment of that 
object are ignored, but the fact that the Empire is dependent 
on the sea places naval obligations first in order of regard. He 
indeed is a dreamer who imagines that the consolidation and 
organisation of an Empire such as ours can be rapidly accom- 
plished. Only a visionary can suppose that the infinite variety 
of conditions, which even the most cursory survey of the Empire 
presents as obstacles to be overcome, can be simultaneously 
welded together to produce one harmonious whole and perfect 
Imperial instrument for British defence in war. The true Impe- 
rialist, while recognising the folly and the danger of any such 
attempt, declares that what it is now possible to do should be 
done, but he insists that whatever is done in any part of the 
Empire must not conflict with, but conform to, those principles 
of naval policy which are essential to the defence of the maritime 
interests of the Empire as a whole. 

Admiral Fitzgerald classes himself as an “ Imperialist who sees 
beyond the next milestone.” In this happy position he assigns 
to himself, he claims a wider range of vision than is enjoyed by 
other Imperialists who cannot go his pace. From this advanced 
post of observation he proclaims that there is a short cut to an 
Imperial Navy which it is perfectly safe to take. His article 
describes how to find it somewhat in the manner following : 
When you have arrived at the next milestone, in pursuit of an 
Imperial Navy and maintained by mutual effort, all you have to 
do is to turn your back upon all principles of naval policy, and 
hasien in any direction you hear echoes of colonial voices 
calling ! 

It will be presently seen that the Colonies differ as to the way. 

Sincere Imperialists, looking for light and leading tuwards the 
consolidation of the Empire for its defence, may well pause 
before accepting such guidance to the attainment of their highest 
hopes. It is right, therefore, to look at the situation somewhat 
closely, with a view to testing the wisdom of the course proposed. 

More need not here be said upon the subject of principles of 
uaval policy, because thereason for their adoptionand thenecessity 
for their maintenance has already been explained. It must, how- 
ever, be noticed that the naval policy of the United Kingdom 
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now, as iu the past, adopts and fulfils those principles absolutely. 
Proposals to abandon, or even to modify, these principles 
originate in a belief that if they are insisted upon as funda- 
mental to the maritime security of the Empire, its colonial 
portions cannot be expected to participate in the discharge of 
British naval obligations now resting exclusively on the shoulders 
of the people at home. 

It remains now to examine the Colonial Empire as a whole, 
and the present attitude of each of the several Colonies upon this 
question. 

The Colonial Empire is entirely distinct from the Empire of 
Dependencies in the possession of the United Kingdom. The 
latter is composed of vast and numerous dependencies—with 
India at the head as its most prominent feature, and representing 
all varieties and forms of governing systems. For all of these 
the United Kingdom is responsible, and directly controls them 
through the Governments established by its will. The Colonial 
Empire is a group of organised British communities separated 
from each other by sea, and only connected with each other 
by the link of the Crown and the possession of a common 
flag. Association of the Colonial Empire with the Empire 
of Dependencies is through the United Kingdom. Internally 
these over-sca British States are absolutely self-governing ; 
externally they are exposed, as great sea-traders, to precisely 
the same dangers as the Mother Country and each part 
of her Empire of Dependencies. Their Staie revenues are 
chiefly derived from duties levied upon imports, so interruption 
of their sea trafic means for them fnancial coliapse, if not 
bankruptcy. The rapidity of the growth of the maritime 
interests of the Colonial Empire may, for present purposes, be 
sufficiently illustrated by the following figures. In 1851 its 
aggregaie sea trade was but 24 millions sterling in value ; filty 
years later, 1901, it had risen to 297 millions, a figure infinitely 
greater than the value of the total sea trade of the Japanese 
kxmpire. On the other hand, the direct sea trade of the Colonies 
with the Mother Country is a diminishing one, for in 1851 quite 
58 per cent. of that trade was with the United Kingdom, but by 
1901 it had fallen to only 44 per cent. These figures give point to 
Admiral Fitzgerald’s remark—‘‘at present none of the Colonies 
add anything to the strength of the British Navy,’ though he 
qualifies it by adding “they do—those that subscribe—relieve 
the taxpayer in these lslands by the very small amount of their 
donations.” * 

* Toial £284,604, vide Parliamentary Return 308, Session 1904. 
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Before passing from the Colonial Empire viewed as a whole 
itis most important to make it distinctly clear that true Impe- 
rialists repudiate the idea that the consolidation of the Empire 
for purposes of maritime defence is a simple adjustment of the 
cost of the necessary British naval burden as between taxpayers 
in the Mother Country and taxpayers in the Colonial Empire. It 
is regrettable that Admiral Fitzgerald seems unable to rise to a 
proper level of thought on this question. The general line of 
his argument is that of a counsel, briefed for the Colonies, in a 
case ‘United Kingdom v. Colonies.” That is hardly the atti- 
tude of true Imperialists. Their doctrine was best stated by the 
late Prime Minister—Mr. A. J]. Balfour—to the deputation to 
press this subject on December 10, 1904—“ It is not what we are 
to get each for himself: it is not what we are to give to this or 
that self-governing element within our borders ; it is what every 
self-governing fragment of this great whole can itself contribute 
for a common object; and the common object of defence cer- 
tainly stands in the very first rank.” 

Turning from the view of the Colonial Empire asa whole and 
looking at each of the several Colonies separately, it at once 
appears that their attitudes on the question of relation to the 
Navy are various. In South Africa both the Cape and Natal 
have voluntarily given expression to their adhesion to the 
doctrine of “one flag one fleet” by votes of money for the Navy 
free of any conditions whatever. In North America Newfoundland 
shows agreement with the Cape and Natal, but expresses it in 
a different form, by co-operating in training her men for our 
war vessels as a reserve for general naval service in any part 
of the world. The Dominion of Canada is a total abstainer 
from showing any sign of recognition of any duties or obligations 
in British maritime defence, though the mercantile marine owned 
by Canada is about five times the tonnage of that of the Cape, 
Natal, and Newfoundland all put together, and exceeds that of 
the whole Russian Empire. The reason of this abstention will 
presently be indicated. The Commonwealth of Australia contri- 
butes, by an annual grant, to the Navy estimates. Originally it 
was conditional upon a certain squadron being kept in peace and 
war within Australasian watcrs, and under any circumstances 
irremovable therefrom excep! by the consent of each Parliament 
of each Colony of Australasia—seven in all. It does not seem 
that Admiral Fitzgerald is aware that in the new, and existing, 
agreement the squadron is no longer tied down to Australasian 
waters but is available as may be required for service in the 
China and East Indies stations New Zealand is a party to this 
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agreement, and students of this subject need not to be informed 
that New Zealand is conspicuous—through the mouth of her 
Prime Minister—for her insistence that the Colonies have 
Imperial duties as well as Colonial rights, and must accept 
obligations for their full discharge. 

Such, then, is the diversity of colonial action; but before 
passing from this branch of the subject the attitude of the great 
Dominion of Canada demands special remark. The reason of an 
attitude so singularly different from that of every other Colony, 
has been recently fully stated by her Minister of Defence. It is 
because of the Monroe Doctrine having behind it “the guns ard 
warships of the United States, and the whole power of 80,000,000 
souls, Canada was safe from foreign aggression.” That being the 
ground of Canada’s rigidly abstaining from recognition of any 
obligation to participate in a share of the defence of British 
interests on the high seas, it requires some explanation, not yet 
vouchsafed, to understand why under these circumstances Canada 
is busily improving her military system and preparations for land 
defence ? 

Nowall the authorities quoted by Admiral Fitzgerald to beguile 
the readers of the National Review into accepting his guidance in 
an Imperial matter of supreme gravity and stupendous import- 
ance are, in a Constitutional sense, irresponsible authorities. He 
quotes, however, at the head of his article, a passage from an 
official report to his Government by Capt. Cresswell, the energetic 
and enthusiastic Naval Director in Australia, who with distinction 
commanded the Pro¢ector in China. It is not yet known whether 
his recommendation will meet the approval of his Government. 
Meantime the fact remains that Admiral Fitzgerald is opposing 
the combined views of the Prime Ministers of the Australasian 
Colonies, and the principle of policy they deliberately adopted 
at the Conference in 1902, and which the present Governments of 
Australasian Colonies arenow acting upon. The proof of this will 
be found in the preamble to the existing agreement in which they 
stated that they recognise “the importance of sea-power in the 
control which it gives over sea communication, the necessity of 
a single Navy under one authority, by which alone concerted 
action can be assured, and the advantage to be derived from 
developing the sea-power of Australia and New Zealand.” 
Admiral Fitzgerald flatly contradicts their opinion, desires to 
upset the action of constituted authority, and urges the abandon- 
ment of the principle involved by contributions to the Navy. In 
his opinion the Governments of Australia, of New Zealand, of 
the Cape, of Natal, and even of Newfoundland, are all wrong 
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but, as before observed, he does not produce a shred of evidence 
of a purely naval character to justify the new departure he advo- 
cates. His main argument rests upon his assertion that “there 
is ample evidence to show that the great body of popular opinion 
in Australia is in favour of having a Navy of their own, under 
their own exclusive management.” This may be so, but the 
great body of opinion in Australia, as at home, or in any British 
community anywhere, is wholly exempt from the faintest con- 
ception of even the elements of naval policy and practice. It is 
lamentable that any naval authority should appeal to the judgment- 
seat of the Cesar of popular ignorance. Happily there isa vast 
majority who will not follow a multitude of the uninformed to do 
evil to their Empire by betrayal of vital principles of naval policy 
which made and preserve it. The answer to mistaken opinions 
of Australians who hold them was given long ago by that re- 
markable Australian Minister * who burst the bonds of a narrow 
provincial system of defence by the despatch of Australian troops 
to the Soudan. “Let there be one Navy—a Navy in which the 
Colonies should be as much interested as the Mother Country, 
‘which should be theirs as well as hers, and on which they might 
all rely in time of danger. Let there be no more colonial ships 
under a separate authority, unlikely to be found efficient if their 
services were needed on a sudden, and liable to be mischievously 
misused if maintained in a condition fit for sea.” That is a pro- 
clamation of the faith of the true Imperialists who to the end will 
strenuously oppose the abandonment of those principles of naval 
policy. They will do so because they believe that British survival 
would be found impossible if committed to, the guardianship of 
an Imperial Navy constituted upon the principle of naval disin- 
tegration, or, in other words, naval “ home-rule all round” the 
Empire—under the white ensign. 
JOHN C. R. COLOMB. 


* Mr. Dalley, 1885; his memorial is in St. Paul’s, near the tombs of Nelson 
and Wellington. 
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CANADA AND THE CROWN 


PRINCE Arthur of Connaught’s tour through the Dominion, 
for all that lack of time rendered it what the Americans call a 
“ strerk,” was a great success in every way. The Roya! visitor 
was obviously delighted with all he saw and with the ubiquitous 
manifestations of popular loyal'y, and the mere fact that he 
did not adopt the pose of zl admirart, which is the commonest 
fault of Englishmen visiting the Colonies, would have endeared 
him to the Can:dian people. There is nothing but praise 
from the Pacific to the Atla.tic for the alert personality of 
this young Prince whose s Idierly earnestness, gift of frank 
enthusiasm, instinct for saying the right thing at the right 
moment, swift recollection of all acquaintances, and absolute 
freedom from any trace of “frills” (to use the picturesque 
transatlantic phrase for those superfluous manners which are 
generally the symptom of some weakness of character) have 
reminded some old-time Canadians of the King as they saw 
him in the sixties, when, as Prince of Wales, he visited Canada 
on the occasion of the opening of the Victoria bridge—in the 
days when grass was s‘ill growing in the streets of Ottawa. 
A letter which I received the other day from the West quotes 
an appreciation which is a proof that even that stern and out- 
spoken critic of men, the dweller on the high prairies, 
recognised the essential manliness of Prince Arthur at a glance. 
“| could see there was no trace of haw-haw in the young 
man, He looks as if he'd turn his hand to most anything— 
take a turn at cooking, like Dufferin’s daughters, or put in 
a day on the straw-stack at threshing time.” This is not 
courtly language, but it is inspired by the true Western courtesy 
which can pay no higher compliment to a friend than to 
suggest that his manhood (virtus) is capable of coping success- 
fully with any workaday emergency. 

On April 18 the Hon. N. A. Belcourt (a much-respected 
French-Canadian member who was formerly Speaker) moved 
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a resolution in the Dominion House of Commons inviting the 
King and Queen to visit Canada in order that the Canadian 
nation may be enabled to offer a personal tribute of their 
unwavering attachment to the Crown and affectionate admira- 
tion for the admirable qualities of their Majesties. Loyalty is 
not a matter of lip-service in Canada (or in any other British 
Independency beyond the seas), and no person who had ever 
advocated the abolition of the monarchy and the removal of 
the “regalia of the race” would ever be elected a Member 
of Parliament in Canada or allowed to hold any public office. 
A single confession of anti-monarchical principles, such as Mr. 
John Burns has so often made on the Battersea hustings, would 
be lead in any Canadian candidate’s shoes—even in a Rouge 
constituency of Quebec. Mr. Belcourt’s resolution, amended 
by the omission of the sentences suggesting that the opening 
of the Quebec bridge—a chief link in Canada’s new trans- 
continental railway—would be an appropriate occasion for the 
long-desired visit of the King, was passed unanimously with 
great enthusiasm. The speeches were marked by an obviously 
heart-felt devotion towards the personalities of their Majesties, 
and by a singularly accurate appreciation of the King’s 
influence in world-politics. Naturally Mr. Belcourt laid stress 
on the entente cordiale between Great Britain and France, 
which is the latest achievement of the King’s unfailing political 
tact and uncrring insight into the subtlest workings of the Latin 
mind, After all, half the history of the Canadian Confederacy 
is that of the establishment of a Iesser entente on a firm basis 
of mutual respect between the English-speaking and French- 
speaking inhabitants of Upper and Lower Canada. Here it 
should be pointed out that, in the opinion of many Canadian 
observers of the political game in the Mother Country, the 
crudely pro-German sympathies of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s leaders are likely to arrest the growth of the new 
amity between France and Great Britain. It is impossible to 
make love to France and Germany at the same time—that 
seems an obvious truth to those who study European politics 
on the far side of the Atlantic and see the trend of events in a 
just perspective, being disinterested observers. Mr. Northrup, 
who scconded the resolution, followed the mover’s idea to its 
poetic conclusion when he said that it would be “most 
proper that our Sovereign should be met in the shadow of that 
monument erected to the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm in 
the city of Quebec, and standing as a symbol of the only true 
national unity.” However, a symbol of equal significance 
would be found in the presence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whose 
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advancement to the Premiership was a striking proof that the 
tacial reconciliation was accomplished, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was the next speaker, and yet again—for the thousandth time 
-—Succeeded in saying what every Canadian is thinking : 


In the late reign of her Majesty the Prince of Wales on many occasions 
gave evidence that he was possessed in the most eminent degree of those 
qualities which so well befit him for his high station, especially the quality of 
tact, the happy faculty of being able to reconcile differences, and the capacity 
for pacifying quarrels. Since his Majesty has succeeded to the throne it is 
nothing more than historical truth to say that on one or two occasions he has 
preserved the peace of Europe, and that, but for hishappy interference, probably 
we would have seen a conflagration there such as we saw a few years ago In 
the Orient. Perhaps the conflict would have been transferred from the 
Orient to the plains of Europe. I also assume that his visit would havea 
desirable effect upon our relations with our neighbours. There is no need of 
any visit of this kind to strengthen the bond of Empire between Great Britain 
and her Colonies and especially between Great Britain and Canada. We 
would not be any more loyal than we are to-day if the King were to honour 
us with his presence, and we will not be any less loyal if he should fail to 
accept our invitation. But, I believe it is the opinion cf all who sit in this 
House that if the King were to visit Canada—and he could not visit Canada 
without visiting the United States also—the effect would be to bring more 
closely together than they are at the present time—and they are closer than 
ever before—the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Belcourt had also touched on the possibility of a Royal 
visit tothe United States. It hasalso beensuggested that President 
Roosevelt should be invited to meet the King on Canadian soil, 
should the latter be able to accept the invitation ; but—much 
as this idea of a meeting on the Field of the Cloth of Golden- 
rod appeals to the historian or the political symbolist—there is 
a great constitutional difficulty in the way of its realisation. I 
do not refer to the argument advanced by certain sticklers for 
the unblessed nuances of constitutional etiquette that the King 
ought not to countenance the presence of the Chief Magistrate 
of a people whose independence was the result of a successful 
rebellion against one of his predecessors. After all, the 
“ Thirteen Colonies” rebelled not against the Crown or its 
wearer, but against the British Parliament, which foolishly 
insisted on its legal right to override the judgment of the men 
on the spot—just as a dwindled Elgin and an Americanised 
Churchill did the other day in the case of Natal. The advisers 
of George III. thought more of constitutional law than of the 
equity of the British Constitution, and the Mother Country 
paid the greater part of the penalty. Washington and Hamilton, 
who hammered in his nails with the hammer of Washington's 
character, would have remained subjects of the Crown 
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if a modus vivendi could have been arranged with the British 
Parliament. No such arrangement was possible, and the 
Republic came into being slowly and reluctantly, creating its 
President in the likeness of George III. Canadians would 
have followed the example cf the Americans if, sixty years 
later, the right of self-government under a Legislative Union 
had been refused. The misunderstanding, which brought 
about the Declaration of Indeperdence, is dead; a meeting 
between King Edward VII. and President Roosevelt would be 
its burial in a manner of speaking. Buta meeting on Canadian 
soil could not be easily arranged, because there is no precedent 
for the absence ef the President from American territory, 
though the fact that he is Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army and Navy may be held to give him a right to 
leave his country for his country’s good. It is a nice point— 
no doubt the jurists of Washington have pondered it with 
many a headache—but the difficulty involved could be over- 
come wi'h a little common sense. And both our King and 
their President personify commcn sense. 

It has been suggested by third parties that the other self- 
governing Colonies would be “ jealous” if Canada received this 
signal mark of the Sovereign’s favour. In seeking it, however, 
she does not for a moment intend to imply that that supe- 
riority in loyal faith or works gives her a better claim to it than 
any of the other British Independencies which, as it happens, 
lie at a far greater distance from the historic seat of Empire. 
She is not inferior in loyalty to any of her sister States, nor 
does she boast that she is superior in that respect. Canada well 
knows that her chief claim to what might, at first sight, appear 
an act of discrimination in her favour, consists in the fact that 
her territory is near enough to England to enable their 
Majesties to visit it without too large an expenditure of the 
time and energy which, under a constitutional monarchy, the 
Sovereign willinyly devotes to the service of his people. Seeing 
thatthe King’s presence inthe United Kingdom may at any moment 
be necessary (see Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s appreciation quoted 
above) for the peaceful settlement of international controversies 
in the European sphere of wedt-politik, it seems unlikely in the 
extreme that their Majesties would be able to visit all the self- 
governing Colonies—a new departure which would involve the 
appointment of a Regency. But a visit to Canada is quite 
practicable—it would take no longer than a visit to Greece— 
and, if it is vouchsafed, Canadians will joyously accept the 
honour, not for themselves alone, but as representatives, by 
virtue of Canada’s greater accessibility, of all the inhabitants cf 
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all the autonomous communities of Greater Britain. It is known 
that the special representatives in London of Australia and New 
Zealand take this view, and the notion of Australian jealousy 
need not be seriously considered. 

But the constitutional aspect of the suggested visit has yet to 
be considered. No doubt the desire to offer a personal tribute 
to “their beloved King and Queen” is the chief motive of the 
humble petition of the sovereign Parliament of the Dominion. 
But the visit is also desired that it may be clearly shown urbi 
et orbi that the Crown belongs to Greater Britain as much as to 
Great Britain. Mr. R. L. Borden, the Leader of “ His Majesty’s 
Opposition ” in the Dominion House of Commons, who followed 
the Premier in the debate on the Resolution, brought out this 
point very clearly : 


It is sincerely to be hoped that Canada shall have the privilege and honour 
of a visit from their Gracious Majesties. What the Prime Minister has said 
in regard to the services of King Edward in making for the peace of the 
world, is undoubtedly true. In days gone by there were those who thought 
that the influence and power of the Crown has absolutely disappeared, but 
this is to be said: That his Majesty the King, while in every respect acting 
the part of a constitutional monarch, has nevertheless been of the utmost 
service not only to the Empire, but to the whole world, in his successful 
efforts to preserve peace among all nations. It has been truly observed by 
more than one recent constitutional writer that the Crown is to-day the strongest 
bond between the Motherland and the dominions of the British Empire 
beyond the seas. That has come about through a curious process of constitu- 
tutional development. As the various portions of the Empire have gradually 
attained greater powers in respect to their internal affairs, the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland has to a certain extent lost that influence as a 
central body which it formerly possessed. The Crown at the present time 
represents more truly the dignity and the greatness of the Empire toall those 
who live in the dominions beyond the seas than does the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. This is the natural course of constitutional development ; 
it has been going on for years, and it undoubtedly will continue in the future. 
For this reason, as well as for the reasons which have been so adequately 
expressed by the mover and seconder of this resolution, it is to be sincerely 
wished that we in Canada may have the privilege and honour of seeing 
amongst us his most gracious Majesty the King, accompanied by his noble 
Queen, and of offering to him a tribute of that devotion and loyalty which 
exists in the dominion of Canada to an extent at least as great as they exist 
anywhere throughout his Majesty’s dominions. 


Canada is not loyal to the British Parliament nor even to 
Great Britain—except in so far as Great Britain is loyal to 
Canada. Pride ina common racial origin still constitutes, it 
must be admitted, a strong tie of sentiment between the 
people of the Mother Country and more than half the people 
of the Dominion. Pride in their British institutions and the 
“institutes” of British freedom, which they have wrested from 
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the British Parliament, is a strong tie, not perhaps weaker because 
of its impersonal nature, between the French Canadians and the 
land which has proved itself a kindly stepmother, kinder than 
the monarchial France who lies dead beyond the Lethean gulf 
of the French Revolution. But these ties must needs grow 
weaker with the efflux of time as the differences between the 
English-speaking Canadian and the Englishman, between 
Canadian aud English political methods widen out into 
divergencies. Meanwhile, as the Canadian nation grows under 
the stress of its peculiar envircnment in space and time into 
something half-way between the British and American peoples 
in all essential matters, so the gleaming symbol of the Crown 
—the one and only symbol of Empire—waxes in power over 
the imagination of the typical Canadian. To-day there is 
nothing Imperial in the governance of the Empire save this 
symbolic Crown and-its wearer, whose every act and every 
word is the expression of his power to think Imperially. 
The majority of the party now in power in the United 
Kingdom, and many of the old-fashioned Conservatives, still 
refuse to see that the Parliament which sits at Westminster 
deserves the title of “ Imperial” no more—if as much—than 
that which sits at Ottawa. All the racial glories of the past, 
all the racial aspirations for the future, are summed up for 
Canadians in their vision of the Crown, 

But—can this many-glittering symbol prevent the disinte- 
gration of the Empire under the manifold strains and _ stresses 
of conflicting interests? Certainly not. The teaching of 
history compels a negative. The Crown can express only the 
strength and the weakness of the Empire sud specre benignitatis. 
Meanwhile we must all admit that King Edward VII. is the 
incarnation of all antidotes to anti-Imperialism. If he visits 
the Dominion, he will leave it a Kingdom ; in reality, if not in 
name. E, B, O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A NEW PHASE. 


IT is impossible to tell how the fighting in Natal is progressing. 
We know that columns of volunteers are in pursuit of the rebel 
Bambaata, We read telegrams describing marching and 
countermarching ; disquieting news comes about the state of 
natives along the Natal frontier, and, sometimes, re-assuring 
news as to the general quiet of natives elsewhere in South 
Africa, But, if the military news is impossible to follow, and 
the actual situation with regard to Natal and her natives is not 
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plain, what does appear very clearly, even at the distance of 
6000 miles, is the great change of feeling among the white 
population, which is going on all over the sub-continent. It is 
as though a nation were slowly arising and asserting its man- 
hood by endeavour and sacrifice. It is a matter for deep regret 
that during so critical a time the Home Government should 
be in the hands of separatists, and that the whole burden of 
maintaining the union between Great and Greater Britain 
should be thrown upon the colonists; but this is undoubtedly 
the case, and this fact must be faced by the people of this 
country, who gave the present Ministers their power. 
Formerly, the first movement of all colonists, when they 
were in any difficulty, was to appeal to the Mother Country 
for help. Great Britain was called upon—she did not always 
respond—to fight, pay or to diplomatise according to the needs 
of the moment ; and nobody was louder in calling for assistance 
than the original Dutch settlers, who were already in the 
country when we finally bought the Cape from Holland in 
1806, The relationship between the Home land and the 
South African Colonies was essentially that of parent and 
children. Some of the children aimed at setting up inde- 
pendently, no doubt, but that did not prevent them from 
looking to their mother for advantage and protection. The 
War in no way altered this, for the deep loyalty of the British 
and loyal Dutch settler was intensifizd by the long struggle, and 
the disaffected Dutchman, while waiting for his opportunity to 
cut the painter, was determined in the meantime to get as 
much material advantage from the British connection, while it 
lasted, as he could. In time, had we continued to govern 
the newly-conquered Colonies on the enlightened and just lines 
laid down by Lord Milner, this material tie of interest would 
have won the Dutch, the most practical people in the world, 
to see the advantage of British supremacy, and South Africa 
would have proceeded along paths of prosperity to 
harmony and federation under our flag. The blow to this 
prospect of a happy settlement was struck when one of 
the two great parties in the Home State, for electioneering 
purposes, made their notorious campaign against the material 
interest of the whole community, as well as against the political 
ideals of their own fellow countrymen in South Africa, All 
colonists know that the prosperity of the sub-continent depends 
on the mining wealth of the Transvaal, and they find it 
impossible to believe that Liberal politicians are ignorant of 
this fact. For those party politicians, who deliberately inflamed 
the British electorate against a vital colonial interest, there is 
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not, there cannot be, trust or forgiveness. There is another 
thing, men and women in South Africa have not forgotten the 
War. People in England hardly realise what a shock our 
Colonies, and our South African Colonies most of all, received 
when the British electorate sent to- power, with an over- 
whelming majority, a man who would never have been heard 
of but for his attacks on our soldiers and our loyalists during 
the War. These attacks were not the aberrations of a public 
servant, who, in other ways, deserved well of his country. They 
were the only deeds or words by which the Empire knew the 
name of Campbell-Bannerman and behind them was no 
record of reform or administration. British South Africa was 
therefore sufficiently apprehensive when such a man _ was 
confirmed in his leadership of the Liberal Party, but when she 
saw that by the greatest majority known in the history of Parlia- 
ment he was returned to power at the head of a Cabinet where 
anti-British views predominated and which, further, was at the 
beck and call of a mob who hate their country, she was 
staggered, and the foundation of her confidence in the future 
of Britain was shaken. 

The moral effect of the General Election was very great, 
and it has been much heightened by the tone and temper of 
the Home Government—it is a mockery to call it the Jmperial 
Government—as exhibited in the House of Commons. Colonists 
have realised that if the British connection is to be kept it must be- 
in spite of his Majesty’s Ministers, and not, as in previous times 
of difficulty, with their assistance, There is no talk of “ cutting 
the painter,” nor is there any idea of such a thing ; but there 
is a fixed resolve that as long as the Government in Great 
Britain is not Imperial, that it shall have as little as possible 
to do with the internal affairs of the several Colonies. Sooner 
than that Lord Elgin’s ineptitude or Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
spitefulness should be allowed any share in controlling her 
affairs, Natal is prepared to bear the whole expense of her 
native war, and has refused the help of Imperial troops. Nor 
is this the only symptom of the new phase, for the other 
Colonies stand by her side to help her in her trouble and to 
defend her from the Home Government. The Transvaal has 
raised and equipped two regiments of 500 and 450 men 
respectively, under Colonels Barker and Furse, and will pay 
for them during the continuance of the war, The Cape, poor 
as she is after her long financial troubles, has offered guns and 
ambulances. Most significant of all, in spite of the orders of the 
Dutch leaders, who at all costs play up to Messrs. Byles and 
Churchill, the Orangia Unie in Congress last month declared with 
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regard to the Natal rising that “it is inadvisable that the natives 
should be led to look for protection over sea, that they should 
know once for all that their interests are protected by the South 
African Government, and also that outside interference with 
the Governments in the matter is inadvisable.” The position 
is therefore this: the Boers, the permanent opposition, will 
not alter theic attitude for Byles of Bradford, and to them is 
added, for the moment, the whole of the British population of 
South Africa. The positionis not satisfactory certainly, In- 
asmuch as it leads to co-operaiion between Briton and Boer 
it is good, but where it encourages the loyalists, by whom 
alone we hold South Africa, to look away from the British 
Empire for the attainment of their ideals, it is dangerous to 
the Empire State. Thoughtful colonists feel this themselves, 
and aithough they cannot influence events at the centre they 
cin and will hold on and murk time until his Majesty’s 
Ministers shall once more, in sentiment as well as in name, be 
an Imperial Government. 


THE ATTACKS ON LORD MILNER, 


We cannot conclude these notes without some reference to 
\:e very great depth of feeling, the stern indignation, which has 
been called forth among South Africans, from Capetown to the 
« unbesi, by the attacks made in the House of Commons upon 
Lord Milner by pro-Boer members, and approved of by the 
jlome Government. The friends of our country mourn while 
our enemies openly rejoice at the anti-British tendencies of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Our enemies in South Africa think that 
they see in the forces at play in England, the engine which, by 
destroying the Empire, will bring about South African indepen- 
dence under Dutch supremacy. Lord Milner stands in South 
Africa for the Imperial connection, and nowhere have the 
aitacks on his policy and on his personality been more pas- 
sionately resented than in Cape Colony, which he governed for 
{our years, and where his steadfastness during the crisis before 
the outbreak of war and his courage and resource during the 
first months of muddle and defeat in 1899-1900 will never be 
forgotten. 

We print in full the remarkable address which is being 
signed in Cape Colony by all who wish to maintain the British 
connection. 

In the farewell address which you delivered at Pretoria on the eve of your 
departure from South Africa, you asked those who appreciated your services 
to defend your work when you were gone. That work has recently been 
attacked, in a Manner as ungenerous as it was ignorant, in a quarter where 
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continued misapprehension of its true character and tendencies might have 
the gravest consequences, both to South Africa and the Empire. It is for 
this reason that the undersigned citizens of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, who followed your career in South Africa with ever-increasing admira- 
tion and respect, feel that the occasion is one on which it is fitting to record 
anew their appreciation of your vast services, and their unqualified approval 
of the principles which guided your conduct from the day you assumed office 
as his Majesty’s High Commissioner. 

The strengthening of old and the elaboration of new ties between England 
and South Africa ; the thorough fusion of the white races on the basis of a 
genuine political equality and an unreserved acceptance of British supremacy; 
a humane and just native policy, removed alike from the impracticabilities of 
uninformed sentiment and from the spirit of uneducative repression ; uncom- 
promising war with every retrogressive and dissolvent agency at work in the 
community ; the adoption of every practicable means to promote the material 
prosperity of the country, whether industrial, commercial, or agricultural, 
without favour to any particular section, class, or interest—these are the aims 
which we believe you kept constantly before you. They are also the aims on 
the realisation of which depends the issue whether the progress towards a 
federated and united South Africa, under the British flag, is to be continuous 
and uninterrupted, cris to be retarded, and perhaps indefinitely postponed 
by disruptive and reactionary influences, acting along the whole line of political, 
social, and commercial development. 

In the pursuit of these great and salutary ends you were confronted at the 
outset, as one of the members of the present English Cabinet remarked on 
the eve of your departure for the Cape, by “the most embarrassing problems,” 
and “the most formidable personalities ” ; and with the passage of the years 
of your long term of office, these initial difiicultics were immensely aggiavated. 
You did ali that was possible, consistently with a jealous regard ior England’s 
honour and a steacfast determination to safeguard the british connecticn, 
to avert war. Your-efforts to this e.d were unhappily in vain: but when the 
struggle was over, you sei to work to rebuild the shattered edifice of adminis- 
tration from the foundations with a zeal, a courage, a devotion and an inde- 
fatigable industry which excited the admuraticn of all who realised the colossal 
difficulties of the task. No period in South African history made demands so 
severe and so continuous upon the patience, the fortitude, the resolution, and 
the sagacity of the High Ccmmissioner ; and it is your enduring title to the 
esteem and gratitude of the South African people that thiougheut these 
prolonged and exhausting labours no administrator couid have shown himself 
more keenly alive to their best interests, more unwearicd in the pursuit of 
the best means for their promotion, more splendidly impartial in fighting the 
battle of all against the intrigues of any, or more constant tothe highest ideals 
of statesmanship and the brcadest piinciples of political justice. 

The signatories to this adcress believe they cannot show a deeper sense of 
their afiection tor the land they live in, or a more heartfelt desire tor its pro- 
gress and prosperity, than by recording their gratitude for services which add 
lustre to the annals of British administrative achievement. In doing so they 
wish to express their sincere tiust that the methods and piinciples by which 
you were inspired, and the aims and objects you kept so.steadily in vicw and 
did so much to realise, may continue in the jutwie to n.culd the South Afican 
policy of his Majesty’s Goveinment, 


